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BY DWIGHT BENTON. 
ANGING hard upon the Sabine district, and connect- 
ing it with the higher ranges of the Abruzzi, is a 
singularly wild and rocky chain of mountains, pin- 
nacled on its highest points and projecting spurs 
with gray and weather-beaten towns, and known 
as.the Ciociari.* In a southeasterly direction from 
Rome, it is distant some sixty miles, and is reached 
by a circuitous route for the purpose of avoiding 
the numerous foothills which jut out from the 
Sabines into the undulating upland country lying 
between them on the left and the Volscians on 
the right hand. Ciocieria is the term applied to 
this comparatively unexplored region, though by 
custom it has been extended to a wider area and 
includes the entire territory where the czocte or 
sandals are generally worn, in which is, comprised 
that tract bordering on Latium and the Roman 
Campagna, which under the Pontifical Government 
was designated as the province of Marittima and 
Campagna. 

The inhabitants of this section, where the 
ancient tribe of the Osci once dwelt, wear a pro- 
tection for the feet, a sort of rustic cothurnus, 
formed of oblong pieces of calf skin, tanned on the inside only and peculiarly bent at 
the angles during the process. The hair side’is worn outwardly and a series of 
cords are inserted into holes at the corners. The feet and legs as high as the knees 
* Pronounced Sho-sha-ray. 
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are often, when stockings are not attain- 
able, swathed in a coarse linen cloth and 
are bound by the cords, which cross and 
recross each other in a confusing manner. 
The use of these protections, which in 
Italian are called wose, and by a corrup- 
tion of the word styled cocie, has led to 
a designation of those who wear them as 
Ciociari. 

Ciocieria, properly so called, is inhab- 
ited by the descendants of two ancient 
and fierce races, the Hernici and Volsci, 
the implacable enemies of the domineer- 
ing policy of Rome; and is bounded by 
the Alban Hills and the River Anio on 
one side, by Campania Felix and the an- 
cient Samnium on the other. 

It was late one summer afternoon when 
I set out in a rickety old vettura crowded 
with contadini on the long and tiresome 
journey to this semi-barbarous land. 
There was an abundance of delay in the 
starting and some wrangling over the dis- 
position of the baskets and baggage that 
loaded the top of the vehicle, and one 
felt thankful to finally hear the zvetturt- 
no’s shout of “Avanti?” and the merry 
jingle of the bells as we rattled on through 
the streets of Rome, in the direction of 
the gate of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Our way led over the broad Campagna, 
now deepening into sombre tints, prepara- 
tory to the 
russet and 
brown of au- 
tumn. At the 
right the view 
extendedover 
its undulat- 
ing surface, 
accented here 
and there 
with the relics 
of Roman 
greatness 
—bits of ruin 
and the lines 
of broken 
aqueducts 
stretching 
away for 
miles, while 
the distance, 
in subtle gra- 
dation, melt- 
ed into a faint 
strip of far-off 
sea. Onthe 
other hand, in 
stately gran- 
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deur, stood masses of gigantic stone pines, 
which scattered in perspective groups 
toward ancient Gabii, an eventful spot in 
history. Beyond lay the plain of Pan- 
tano, dotted at intervals with clusters of 
farm buildings and darker points of ruin. 
Back of all rose the great ranges of 
the Sabines, their scarred slopes wrin- 
kled with the ravines which centuries of 
storm and torrent had worn, and whose 
glowing lights, under the strong model- 
ing of an evening sun, contrasted with 
masses of shadow, in the depths of which 
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A GROUP OF CIOCIARI PEASANTS, 


changeful and blushing reflexes half hid 
themselves in modest mystery. Around 
Monte Genarro clung threatening banks of 
clouds that foreboded the bewilderment 
of the night tocome. One by one the con- 
tadini, with their baskets, were dropped 
at the hamlets and villages along the 
road, until there remained besides myself 
only a peasant woman and her two bright- 
eyed children, and on the outside the 
one-armed driver, who sang snatches of 
mountain melodies as cheerily as if the 
rain, which had commenced as a mist, 
was not already, as the evening ap- 
proached, becoming a thing of serious 
proportions. 

It was long past midnight when the 
aged vehicle that had borne us so far 
stood weary and dripping in the middle 
of the piazza or square of Palestrina, 
and a council at a stable hard by was 
considering the momentous question of 
proceeding. After much dispute as to 
the probable condition of the road it was 
decided to go on, and the waterlogged 
craft commenced its journey up through 
the winding ways of the mountains. As 
if it were not already enough, the rain 
now came in almost floods. Great masses 
of clouds drifted around us and the 


blackness of the night was only relieved 
by flashes of lightning, which, though 
darting at times with its fantastic play in 
an unpleasant nearness, at least served to 
reveal the road ahead. Even with this 
assistance it was frequently necessary 
for the poor vetturino, sheltering, as best 
he could, his lantern from wind and rain, 
to go in advance and explore the way, 
lest he might drive over the precipitous 
edges, where yawning depths alternately 
threatened on one or the other of the 
sides. Within, streams of water came 
steadily through the vettura, the ancient 
covering of which had become more like 
a lattice work than a roof. 

The fortunate possession of a rubber 
blanket afforded protection to the tired 
little ones, who, in happy unconsciousness 
of the dangers surrounding them, slept 
soundly during hours of contest with the 
elements. It was a long and weary night, 
but with the dawn, at first timidly break- 
ing in the east, there followed a hope- 
ful burst of sunshine, which revealed the 
distant castle of Olevano, and the gray 
and weather-beaten town itself nestling 
close under, where we found rest from the 
fatigues of the journey. 

To the traveler visiting the mountains 
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of the Ciociari, Olevano 
is, by reason of its many © | 
diverging paths, the key 
of the situation. Lo- 
cated on a rocky spur 
jutting out from the gen- 
eral direction of the 
range, it is solidly built 
on the very crest in a 
cone-like form, which 
terminates in an old cas- 
tle, the work of the 
Colonnas in the twelfth 
century, but now a ruin 
inhabited only by bats | 
and owls. It overlooks 
a vast upland region, 
stretching away west- 
ward to the Volscian 
Mountains, to the right 
of which, in the paler 
tones of distance, is seen 
the Vesuvius-like form of 
Monte Compatri, the be- 
ginning of the Alban 
group. Behind,inahem- | 
isphere, like successive | 

| 


Bou, 


seats in a great amphi- 
theatre, rise the sum- 
mits of the Ciociari, | 
around the bald peaks | 
of whichthestrangelittle | 
towns, or /paesetti,* as 
they are called, hug 
close to their impregna- 
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ble fortifications, almost 
growing, as it were, from 
the barren rock, and 
seeming, by similarity of color, to be parts 
of the mountains themselves. 

Northward from Olevano and cutting 
keen against the sky are Capranica, San 
Vito and Rocca di Care, while in the op- 
posite direction lie Paliano and the little 
cluster of dwellings called Saroni, which 
clings half way up the giant mountain of 
the same name. Farther -back, but hid- 
den by the peaks and crags of cloudland, 
are Rojate, Affile, Rocca San Francesco 
and Sarrecinesco, from whence come 
three-fourths of the models seen in the 
streets of Rome during the winter season. 
Above all towers the rugged height that 
is crowned by Civitella, seeming a solitary 
sentinel, and so remote, not only from 
civilization, but from the country sur- 
rounding, as to scarcely ever know the 
footstep of a stranger. 

Many of these villages are approached 
by but a single path, all other ways being 


A PEASANT MOTHER AND CHILD. 


too steep for ascent, a precaution of loca- 
tion necessary even much later than Etrus- 
can times, when every town was a petty 
principality, and if not at war was at 
least in constant dread of its neighbors. 
In the now more quiet days, with Italy 
under one government, there exists no 
further reason for security from incur- 
sions, and one can only commiserate a 
people so attached to their hereditary 
routine of existence and so pecuniarily 
situated as to continue to live in such in- 
accessible positions, when below are so 
many fertile places, which, although cul- 
tivated, are comparatively houseless. ‘The 
extra labor that these people undergo in 
toiling for miles up wearisome steeps, 
with wood, water and every conceivable 
necessity of life, would in a few years 
suffice to erect more comfortable dwell- 
ings in localities where lifé would be 
easier. Yet they go on as their forefa- 


* The diminutive of Aaese (country) and applied to little villages. 
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thers have done, hearing little and caring 
less for the world beyond them, laboring 
by day in the valleys, at “Ave Maria” 
climbing the toilsome heights to their 
homes, and appearing quite insensible to 
the possibility of change or improvement 
in their condition. 

The most that can be said in favor of 
their time-honored way of living is that 
it is exceedingly picturesque and _ fur- 
nishes no end of paintable material to the 
artist who, for the love of his profession, 
can adapt himself to the coarseness of 
fare and accept the lack of other com- 
forts incident to a stay in the land of the 
Ciociari. 

It is but a few years since this section 
of the country was so wholly the domain 
of brigands that no one who counted his 
life of value dared to go beyond certain 
beaten roads, and even those were con- 
sidered perilous for the traveler, except 
when accompanied by guards. The pres- 
ent government of Italy has, however, 
been energetic in pursuit of offenders, 
and its carbiniert, who are almost walking 
arsenals, now traverse the principal ways 
with such frequency as to effectually 
suppress any disposition to return to the 
former condition. It is true that one 
often meets in the lonely mountain paths 
rude, wild-looking characters, who are 
desperate enough in appearance to rob an 
artist of even the few francs which he is 
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popularly supposed to possess, but singly 
they are scarcely dangerous, for they 
religiously believe that every stranger 
carries a brace of revolvers. They are 
courageous enough in a hand-to-hand com- 
bat with knives, which is their too-ready 
manner of settling difficulties among 
themselves, but instinctively avoid a per- 
spective view of firearms. 

As a rule artists never sit where they 
can be approached from behind, which, 
considering the condition recently exist- 
ing, is at least prudent. In fact, beyond 
Olevano only a few of the most adven- 
turous painters have pushed their ex- 
plorations, and there remains in the di- 
rection of Rojate, Affile and farther on 
toward the Abruzzi not only a wealth 
of romantic scenery as yet almost un- 
painted, but also many an _ unwritten 
story from the lives and legends of the 
poor mountaineers. 

Aside from the interest in the Ciociari 
country itself, every foot of which is re- 
plete with historic association, there are 
things that will at first impress the visi- 
tor as prominently characteristic. One 
of these is the costume of the peas- 
antry, and the other the strange melo- 
dies that resound among the valleys 
during the hours of labor, for the true 
Italian will sing, no matter how badly, 
under almost every circumstance in life. 

The prevailing dress of the men is a 
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A TRUE MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD, 


dull blue jacket of homespun cloth and 
generally adorned with two rows of brass 
buttons, a red vest, and knee breeches of 
either blue or brown. Over the front of 
the latter are frequently worn leggings 
of goat skin, which are laced behind with 
stout cords, leaving the long black hair 
to fall over the knee, quite like the repre- 
sentations of the ancient fauns. Coarsely- 
knit stockings of gray or broad bands of 
cloth, originally white, wound around the 
feet and up to the knees, and the invari- 
able céocte or sandals complete the lower 
portion of the figure. In cold weather a 
long overcoat, made like a cloak, reach- 
ing nearly to the feet and always lined 


with green flannel, is an essential accom- 
paniment. A slouch hat, home made and 
hard in material, with a blue or striped 
band and a bit of peacock’s feather in- 
serted at the side give the finishing touches 
to the other extremity. 

The costume of the women is more pic- 
turesque in its nature. It consists of a 
white cotton waist with flowing sleeves, 
over which is worn a brilliant-colored 
corset, or Justo, as it is called, elaborately 
laced behind and with broad straps of the 
same material extending over the shoul- 
ders. The skirts are usually a dark blue 
of coarse material, ornamented with a 
band near the bottom of the same color 
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as the corset. ‘They are tightly bound at 
the waist over the projecting form of the 
latter, which juts rather squarely out, 
giving the hips an angular appearance. 
The head dress is oftenest scarlet, and is 
of flat cloth in several folds, coming into 
square corners at the front. It is fast- 
ened to the hair by long pins and hangs 
half a yard down the back. A common 
covering is a bright-colored and usually 
figured handkerchief, which is tied under 
the chin in a graceful manner and ar- 
ranged in folds behind. An apron of 
darker tint than the skirt, and often blue 
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with two broad bands of showy design 
on a lighter ground running crosswise, is 
also an essential feature. When not bare, 
the feet are bound in the same manner as 
those of the men, a peculiarity rendered 
necessary alike by poverty as well as for 
greater facility in traveling rough moun- 
tain paths. 

Large gold earrings of a circular form 
that are handed down as heirlooms and 
constitute the only valuable things worn, 
coral beads for the neck and a steel dag- 
ger about six inches in length, with a 
handle like a sword, which is worn cross- 


MARKET. 
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wise at the back of the head as a pin for 
the hair, are the incidental peculiarities 
of the costume. When aged and toned 
by use it is really a beautiful one, and 
possesses the advantage of never chang- 
ing in fashion, only undergoing some pos- 
sible minor modifications in the course 
of many generations. The dress of the 
men has begun in some places to degen- 
erate, by the introduction of more modern 
garments, which are occasionally adopted 
by those whose purses permit; but the 
women jealously preserve the traditional 
character of their respective villages, 
which vary sufficiently from each other 
in the colors chosen, in the manner of 
wearing the head dress, and in the forms 
of the earrings and other details, to defi- 
nitely indicate the particular town in 
which they live. 

The quality of their music is not very 
profound, but it is at least natural and in 
keeping with their wild surroundings. 
One can scarcely walk a mile in any 
mountain path of the Ciociari range with- 
out hearing the strange legendary airs 
that have come down from former days 
as unwritten melodies. It is usual fora 
number to sing in concert, either while 
toiling up the steep heights, bearing bur- 
dens upon their heads, or during the hours 
of labor in the fields. The leader com- 
mences in a strong nasal tone, in which 
the others join at intervals, the strain 
ending in a sort of wail or prolonged 
swell, that at a distance, and tempered by 
the refraction of gorges and rocks, is not 
unmusical. Many of these airs have sev- 
eral parts and are sung as a dialogue, 
with brief pauses between, broken now 
and then by a chorus which terminates 
in a kind of operatic way, reverberating 
through the ravines like an answering 
echo. The melody of one of them is so 
similar to our own “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
that it would not be difficult to trace its 
source here, or to believe that the two airs 
had somehow a common origin. The 
length of time that the Ciociari will sing 
without stopping is incredible to one un- 
familiar with them. For hours together 
the same dreamy, half-melancholy strains 
are given forth as expressions of the daily 
delight in simple existence, which, no 
matter how poor he may otherwise be, is 
the possession of almost every Ciociari. 

The themes of these wild songs are most- 
ly of a legendary kind, in which sentiments 
of love and home, as well as admiration 
for the beauty of nature, are intermin- 


gled. ‘They are at first wearisome to the 
stranger, but the ear soon becomes ac- 
customed to the sound, and it is there- 
after an inseparable part of the moun- 
tain character which one would not lose, 
and to the philosophizing mind is accept- 
able evidence that happiness is after all 
only an internal condition, 

Agriculture in this upland country is in 
its most primitive state. The soil is thin, 
and in many places exists only in patches, 
ledged in by huge rocks. That which is 
tillable is planted in grapes and olive 
orchards, the intervening spaces being 
cultivated with various products, among 
which wheat predominates. Everything 
is done by hand, even to the threshing 
and winnowing of the grain. It is after- 
ward spread upon sheets to dry, and 
children are placed as sentinels for its 
protection from hungry fowls. ‘The final 
process is that of picking out the bad 
grains. This portion of the labor is per- 
formed by girls, who sit in the doorways 
or upon the broken steps of narrow and 
inclined streets for hours at a time, each 
one holding on her lap a large wooden 
tray, to facilitate the search. The sur- 
faces of land are prepared for crops by 
an unwieldy instrument, the iron portion 
of which is not unlike a spade, and at- 
tached at a right angle to a long handle, 
using it after the manner of a hoe. It is 
in fact a hoe, but a weighty one. 

In the valleys, where the ground is more 
level, the plough is resorted to, though 
it is of a most extraordinary kind and 
scarcely deserving of the name. Imagine 
a triangular construction of round sticks 
of wood, with the bark still remaining, 
each of which is about three feet in length 
and rudely shod on two of its sides with 
strips of iron not more than three inches 
in width. In the centre of this is a simi- 
lar beam extending from the point five 
feet backward and serving as a kind of 
rudder. Inserted midway is an upright 
stick of smaller dimensions, and about 
four féet in height, which is used as a 
handle. Add to this a tongue attached 
to the forward end, a pair of long-horned 
cattle, a contadino walking beside, hold- 
ing the upright stick to guide its course, 
and frequently stepping upon the trian- 
gular framework to press it into the 
earth, and the contrivance, with its ad- 
juncts, is complete. It tears up the 
ground hardly three inches in depth, leav- 
ing things in a disordered condition, with 
many spaces of hard surface exposed. 
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This necessitates cross ploughing, which 
is very little better, as scarcely a sod is 
turned under. After this, a score or more 
of men, with heavy hoes, come in to regu- 
late matters, and the ground is ready for 
seeding. The yield under a system so 
superficial is really greater than would be 
supposed, for the soil of the valleys is 
exceedingly fertile, but, under proper cul- 
tivation, more than double the amount 
could be produced. This plough is not 
exactly of the kind, but is constructed on 
the same working principle as those in 
use by the Romans when Cincinnatus 
was called from his rural delights to 
guide the more important movements of 
State. 

In the way of manufactures the situa- 
tion is not less antiquated. Some of the 
villages are largely occupied in the con- 
struction of rough and primitive articles 
connected with wine and olive produc- 
tion, but which serve their purposes in 
the rudest manner and with much loss of 
time. At Alatri, Veroli and Monte San 
Giovanni are made various kinds of gold 
ornaments, a coarse flannel known as dor- 
gonzont, and the singular striped stuffs for 
women’s garments ; and at Frosinone are 
fashioned wooden kitchen utensils, furni- 
ture, beds, clothes boxes standing high 
on four posts, chairs, pans, jugs and many 
articles required for housekeeping, which 
are disposed of to the more remote dis- 
tricts. All of these things are of the 
forms and dimensions of centuries ago, 
especially in pottery, which is not without 
a certain grace and originality in its forms. 
One interested in tracing the work of the 
Etruscan days can find its influence here 
preserved. 

The living of the Ciociari is at best 
but a meagre fare. The principal articles 
of food are a rough cake made from 
corn meal, called polenta, beans and an 
occasional roll of wheaten bread, not too 
white in color, accompanied with a bottle 
of wine. Figs are plentiful, there being 
in most localities two crops each year, 
and the wild strawberry grows abundant- 
ly, commencing to ripen in the valleys in 
June, continuing to come on in successive 
gatherings according to its altitude, the 
fruit from the extreme heights not ma- 
turing until October. During the au- 
tumn months the immense chestnut forests 
furnish nearly half the sustenance of the 
people. They are eaten either roasted or 
made into a bread, which is nourishing 
and not unpalatable. It is a common 
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sight in the vintage season to see twenty 
or thirty peasants under a tree in the 
fields making their dinner from only chest- 
nuts and wine. Those who can afford it 
have an occasional meal, especially on 
Sundays and festa days, in which meat 
is included, but it is an exceptional lux- 
ury, for the tax gatherers of Italy pay 
their visits with frequency, and either di- 
rectly or indirectly obtain the division of 
even the hard earnings of the mountain- 
eers; and yet these people are robust, 
with clear, though sunbrowned complex- 
ions and perfectly white teeth. The chil- 
dren are often of exquisite types, especial- 
ly in the formation of their limbs, and 
there are among the young girls exam- 
ples of beauty that would have served a 
Raphael. The similarity of features run- 
ning through a village at once occurs toa 
visitor, and shows how distinct the little 
principalities of feudal times were from 
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SPINNING FOR THE FAMILY. 


each other, and how their influence has 
held to their remote descendants. 

An almost separate class are the shep- 
herds, who are mostly old men, unfitted 
by their years from performing more 
serious labor. They live in a solitary 
way, often remaining months at a time 
in the most inaccessible porticns of the 
mountains. When one of them is about 
to take his flock out for a pasturage 
excursion, he puts on a jerkin of sheep- 
skin, hangs at his side an empty gourd 
for water, a bullock’s horn for salt, and a 
salametto, which is a bunch of tobacco of 
a coarse kind tied tight like a sausage, 
and which is cut off with a knife for 
smoking. Added to these are the nets 
required to pen the sheep, a copper pot, 
a sackful of unshelled corn and two flat 
stones for grinding it. 

Having arrived at a place remote from 
human habitations, he builds himself a 
hut, beats the corn from the cobs, which 
serve to increase the scanty stock of fuel 
within reach, and prepares to live the life 
of a hermit. ‘This consists of watching 
his flocks, smoking, singing and playing 





upon the bagpipe, which is an 
indispensable adjunct. His daily 
fare is at dawn a draught of milk 
from his flock, at midday he eats 
polenta, composed of corn ground 
between the two stones which he 
carries with him and mixed with 
water in the pot. Sometimes the 
polenta is allowed to harden, and 
is then browned over a slow fire. 
Another draught of milk in the 
evening ends the list of his luxur- 
ies. His only companions, be- 
sides the sheep and goats, are his 
dogs, of whom he is exceedingly 
fond, for they are both servants 
and defenders. ‘These are usually 
white, of a large size, and belong 
to the mastiff breed. 

To enable them to advantage- 
ously contest with wolves and 
other wild animals their collars 
are armed with pointed spikes. 
The favorite is generally known 
as Garibaldi, a name which the 
mountaineers reverence as a sym- 
bol of courage, though they know 
little of the original. 

Nothing can be more weird 
than a battle between dogs and 
wolves at night, in the mountains, 
and as related in the rude but 
expressive ITanguage of a shep- 
herd. The conflict always ends in the 
defeat and flight of the wolves, without 
the shepherd having, apparently, taken 
any serious part in the affair. From the 
solitary habits of these people they learn to 
prefer the society of animals and to avoid 
that of men, regarding especially those 
who can read and write as belonging to 
the order of magicians. ‘Their faculties 
are developed to a remarkable degree. 
They are sharp sighted, quick of hear- 
ing, know the precise hour of the day by 
the shadow of the sun, and find out their 
direction at night, like the mariner, by 
the stars. They never pray without an 
image before them. One can scarcely 
imagine them to be other than feticists, 
and that they believe in the actuality 
of the representations of divinity before 
which they -kneel when they enter a 
church. They are religious in the obser- 
vances of form, but superstitious withal, 
and there is scarcely one of them who 
does not wear acrooked coral somewhere 
about his person, full in the belief of its 
efficacy in warding off the dreaded dan- 
ger of an evil eye, for which they are con- 
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stantly on the guard. 
One of the occupa- 
tions of the shepherd 
when in the vicinity of 
remote villages in the 
higher regions is to 
keep an eye out for the 
possible capture of a 
fox, a piece of good 
fortune not easily at- 
tained where the rocks 
are tumbled about in 
such a confusing man- 
ner as to afford secure 
hiding places for ani- 
mals. In these rough 
localities the living of 
many poor families, 
owing to the scanty 
area of tillable soil, 

so largely derived 
from fowls that the 
killing of a fox be- 
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comes a matter of importance and the 
captor a public benefactor. It was early 
one morning in one of these places that 
I was startled by a tumult in the street, 
and saw a grizzled-looking shepherd 
walking slowly along, bearing on his 
shoulder a stick, from which was _ sus- 
pended a fox by the heels and balanced 
in front by a basket already half full of 
eggs. His shrill and repeated cries of 
La Volpe! La Volpe! (the fox, the fox) 
were the cause of the excitement, for 
people, in accordance with a custom long 
existing, were running from every direc- 
tion, each one bringing an egg for the 
fortunate hunter. The poorest of these 
very poor families would not for a mo- 
ment think of omitting to contribute its 
quota for the general welfare on so im- 
portant an occasion, besides regarding 
the captor of one of the objectionable 
animals as the hero of the hour. 

A wedding among the Ciociari is al- 
ways an interesting incident. It was my 
fortune to witness one at Rogate, an 
event which though not of moment to 
the world was of importance to the father 
of a numerous family. The ceremony 
took place at a little church in the vil- 
lage at the unseasonable hour of 2 A. M. 
Curiously enough not one of the family 
of the bride witnessed the marriage, the 
usage being for the relatives of the 
groom and friends only to conduct her 
to the church. It was a cheerless place 
for the knot to be tied, in a cold and 
damp interior of stone, with but a dim 
and solitary light burning in front of the 
altar, giving even the gaudy rosettes a 
spectral tone, but it was apparently quite 
satisfactory to the hopeful ones in waiting. 
The legal marriage had really taken place 
some time before, having been performed 
by the civil authorities, as the present law 
of Italy does not recognize the religious 
ceremony as valid. This necessitates a 
double formality, as few persons brought 
up under the influences of the Church are 
satisfied without its sanction. The bride 
was dressed in a costume entirely of blue 
and white, made in accordance with the 
style of her village. She was accompanied 
by about a score of friends, and upon 
entering went directly to the confessional 
to relieve her mind of all previous sins 
before commencing the new life of the 
future. 

The ceremony was the usual one of the 
Catholic Church, after which the whole 
party returned, under the light of torches 
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and lanterns, to the home of the parents, 
where the real enjoyment commenced. A 
collation was spread, at which the jester 
of the village acted as chief waiter, and 
regaled the company present not only 
with substantials, but with a humorous 
and dialectic account of his first and only 
visit to Palestrina, the mishaps he met on 
the way, and how neatly he was robbed 
after his arrival there, which was amusing, 
though not encouraging to the newly- 
married pair about to undertake the same 
journey. Dancing to the music of bag- 
pipes and tambourines, the usual accom- 
paniment of peasant weddings, followed, 
an open court in the rear of the ancient 
stone house having been decorated with 
green and hung with lamps for the pur- 
pose. Sunrise saw the twain mounted on 
donkeys, with a third one for their ward- 
robe, and defiling down the mountain 
pathway on their wedding tour. Every- 
one seemed happy, the parents to be well 
rid of a grown daughter, and the bride 
and groom equally delighted with each 
other, while a slight shower of rain, being 
regarded as a good omen, added to the 
general felicitation. 

The scenery of the Ciociari mountains 
is varied in its nature. The outlines are 
bold and angular in character, from the 
absence of vegetation on the highest 
surfaces. Below commences a stunted 
growth of trees, through which many a 
giant rock juts heavenward as a break 
into the general effect, and dark ravines 
of the strangest forms furnish the other 
contrast in the scale of light and shade. 
Then comes the ranker element of for- 
ests of chestnut and oak, with openings 
here and there, from which acres of gold- 
en ferns look up to the sunshine, and last 
of all the foothills and valleys teeming 
with a luxuriance of vine intermingled 
with the tender gray of the olive, whose 
silvery sheen is forever the despair of the 
painter. Later in the autumn, when the 
chestnut puts on its robes of russet, and 
before the snows that cover all the upper 
regions have,@gmmenced to fall, is the 
time when, like an Indian summer, the 
days of glory succeed one another as 
changeful sequences of color, surpassing 
imagination in its, beauty. 

The towns, or paesetti, as they are called, 
which crown the rugged and almost in- 
accessible summits of the mountains, are 
curiosities in themselves. Many of them 
are of great antiquity, dating back to the 
beginning of the Christian era, and are 
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often erected upon the substructures of 
still older places, the names of which are 
frequently retained in a modified form. 
The remains of cyclopean or pelasgic walls 
crop out in most unexpected places and pro- 
duce a strange impression. The piling up 
of these enormous blocks, which now serve 
as foundations for buildings of a later 
period, is one of wild irregularity. The 
largest stones are many times in the top- 
most positions, and it is a never-ending 
wonder how they could have been placed 
there. That remarkable skill was exer- 
cised in the construction is evident in the 
fact that in order to make the stones lie 
close, the builders turned to account every 
curve, angle or unevenness of the blocks. 
The houses erected on these huge founda- 
tions are mostly of the dark gray or black 
volcanic stone, and seem to have been 
built without plan other than that of de- 
fensibility, and to have been extended or 
added to as occasion and convenience 
dictated. 

In the matter of windows, whenever 
new ones were needed they have been 
cut through without reference to con- 
formity either in size, shape or location 
to their fellows, and others that were no 
longer of service are closed up with rude 
masonry. Centuries of this kind of archi- 
tectural abandon, with the hand of Time 
adding his lichened and mossy adorn- 
ments, have completed these ancient 
strongholds in a manner so entirely ar- 
tistic as to leave nothing to be wished 
for, pictorially speaking. The narrow 
streets, too, spanned by quaint arches, 
that wind around and climb up _bro- 
ken stairways in a most extraordi- 
nary fashion, puzzling the stranger with 
their intricate side passages and odd old 
courts, have an interest of which one 
never tires, for the reason that each lo- 
cality possesses a distinctive character 
and represents an individuality born of 
its ages of construction. One can easily 
imagine the petty heroes of olden time, 
who, returning from a victorious excur- 
sion against their hostile neighbors, pass- 
ed under the triumphal spans of these 
diminutive places, and realizé how much 
greater was the glory because of the lim- 
itation of the field. 

In the towns situated erthe only road 
available for wheeled vehicles and trav- 
ersed by strangers, which sweeps around 
through the valieys, barely edging on 
the Ciociari country, beggary is unremit- 
ting, and at times even insolent ; but up 
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in the mountain paths and more remote 
and inaccessible places one is only occa- 
sionally asked for a soldo, though the in- 
habitants are far poorer than their neigh- 
bors below, who, by a nearer contact with 
the outside world, have tasted some of 
the corruptions of civilization. In these 
wilder localities crowds will gather around 
the visitor in mute wonderment at his 
dress and appearance, but hardly ever 
with any show of disrespect, for even the 
lowest peasant of Italy possesses an in- 
nate sense of politeness that never deserts 
him in his native condition. Not one in 
ten can read and write, and fewer still 
ever saw a railway or, in fact, any of the 
appliances pertaining to modern civili- 
zation, Though living in a primitiveness 
but little removed from the savage state, 
so far as education and cleanliness are 
concerned, and lacking reliability in the 
way of truth telling, they yet possess the 
other qualities of patience, quick discern- 
ment and a natural refinement of feeling 
in a degree that can scarcely be realized 
by a stranger to their land. 

The traveler who would know them 
will do better to leave the ideas derived 
from guide books behind him, and even 
witha limited knowledge of the language, 
which is dialectic at best, strike out for 
himself far from the beaten ways laid 
down for sight seeing. He will find that 
even the most ordinary lodging places of 
the civilized world are palaces in compari- 
son with the rude dwellings of the Ciociari, 
and, being obliged to live as the peasantry 
do, may remember with benefit the moun- 
tain proverb which I saw inscribed over 
the door of a wayside inn, and running as 
follows: ‘ 

Chi vuol’ in Campagna allegro stare, 

Prima abbia bisogno d’addattare, 
which if not the most poetic Italian is at 
least expressive of the idea that whoever 
would enjoy the country must first adapt 
himself to its circumstances of existence. 
If he can be content with an humble fare, 
the visitor will be rewarded for the priva- 
tions which it is necessary to accept, by 
the acquisition of fresh impressions, and 
a fund of experience derived from actual 
observation of a people not formulated 
by contact with the world, that are far 
more valuable and interesting than the 
knowledge of those who have been con- 
fined to fixed routes of travel, and who 
are ready to credit the many stories of the 
perilous places beyond. 

It is a life of pastoral simplicity, in 
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which contentment with a hard and lowly 
lot is a distinguishing feature, and where 
a disposition to see the cheerful side 
without inquiring too deeply into the 
causes of things gives to daily existence 
a happiness that the stranger who, comes 
from a far-off land and is burdened with 
worldly aspirations may envy. Not the 
least of their possessions is. an intuitive 
recognition of beauty and romance in 
everything around them, and the most 
commonplace incident viewed from their 
imaginative as well as uneducated stand- 
point is often turned into a mold that is 


at once poetic and likely also to be 
strongly tinged with superstition. Their 


surroundings are such as to develop, 
from infancy, these instincts, for there is 
scarcely a wayside. shrine or fountain 
which, in addition to its own picturesque- 
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ness, does not possess a wealth of legends, 
uniting both fact and fancy, that have 
been handed down from father to son for 
many generations, while the impregnable 
heights above record a sterrier history, 
written in every strongly-barred window 
and vine-clad parapet that to-day rust in 
venerable peace. Even the long-haired leg- 
gings of the shepherds are a reminiscence’ 
of the storied satyrs of old, from whom 
it is easy to imagine them descended. 

And so one may almost dream himself 
living in another age as he listens in the 
valleys to the same dull roll of the discus 
that the Romans played two thousand 
years ago, or at evening, from out the 
gorges of the mountains, to the cheery 
notes of the piper to his flocks, which re- 
sounded in the days when Virgil sang of 
bucolic delights. 
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SCUDDING 


ALONG. 


With a freshening breeze that swells the sail, 
That ripples the water and stirs my hair, 
Afar from the sounds of steam and rail, 
I am scudding along in the open air. 


Now white, now blue, now shadowy green, 
The beautiful tide, with changing song ! 

The wild-weed smell, and the stirring scene, 
Have a charm for me whilst scudding along. 


HamisH WeEsv. 








A CRUISE ON 
BY C, 
& ERHAPS “the Devil 


would have been a 
sailor if he had only 
looked aloft,” say 
the sailors when 
their tackle gets 
afoul in hoisting 
away the maintop- 
mast staysails. But 
we venture to say that there are no cir- 
cumstances by which His Satanic Majesty 
could ever have become a sailor on a 
United States pilot boat. 

The pilot’s position is not a sinecure, 
for he must be at his post in summer and 
in winter, in storm and in calm. His life 
is necessarily one of hardship and ex- 
posure. He dare not heed the cautionary 
signals and remain in port when storms 
are predicted, for where the danger is 
greatest his presence is the most neces- 





PILOT BOAT SIGNALING 





A PILOT BOAT. 
WOODS, 


sary. The whole civilized world declares 
him a necessity and recognizes the pilot- 
age system as a safeguard to its commer- 
cial intercourse. 

A recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court declares that “a pilot is 
as much a part of the commercial marine 
as is the hull of the ship and the helm by 
which it is guided.” * If a storm carries 
away a buoy, he knows it. If the chan- 
nel changes or is obstructed by wrecks or 
bars, he knows it; and the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of the marine em- 
ployés is cared for by him. 

It is a well-known commercial fact that 
nowhere in the world can better pilots 
be found or is the pilotage system more 
complete than in our own country. One 
of the reasons generally given for this is 
that we have but two States, Maine and 

* Ex Parte McNeil, 13 Wall., 238. 
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New Hampshire, which prohibit compul- 
sory pilotage entirely. 

The laws of the other States are recip- 
rocal, and protect the commercial inter- 
ests and those of the pilots as well. How- 
ever, reciprocity has generally character- 
ized the laws regulating the system in all 
countries, and the welfare of the pilots 
has been so guarded by them that the 
United States should not have the com- 
pleteness of her system attributed to any 
superiority in the laws by which she reg- 
ulates it. By the ancient law of France 
corporal punishment was inflicted for the 
refusal to take a pilot, and England en- 
acted as early as the reign of George I. 
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other horrors characteristic of the mighty 
deep, the object of which was to sharpen 
our appetites for the experiences await- 
ing us. 

As the time drew near for the trip we 
were advised to sail on boat No. 2, the 
£. C. Knight, because she ranked first in 
speed of all the boats in the Delaware 
Bay, and on that account generally 
cruised outside the Eastern Lightship, 
where she could compete successfully 
with the rival Delaware pilots for incom- 
ing vessels. We were told that we could 
board her at Cape May on a certain Sat- 
urday named ; but, as it was impossible to 
tell at what time in the day she would put 








“THE FOLLOWING WAVE.” 


From a Water-Color Painting by Fred. S. Cozzens, by kind permission of the Owner, S. G. Doran, Esq. 


that a fine of £20 should be imposed 
upon vessels piloted by anyone but a 
licensed pilot. The history of our com- 
merce contains many similar examples, 
showing the importance which govern- 
ments have attached to this system. 
One of my friends had received an in- 
vitation from the Pennsylvania pilots to 
accompany them on a cruise, and, by 
methods known only to himself, he had a 
like invitation extended to me. These 
invitations had been received several 
months before we could conveniently ac- 
cept them, and in the interim we received 
from the pilots numerous cards contain- 
ing marine views of wrecks, storms and 


in an appearance, took care to hold our- 
selves in readiness to leave at a moment’s. 
warning, for her movements were uncer- 
tain, 

The appointed day found us at the 
Cape, under the direction of one of the 
pilots, who was to notify us of the 
Knight's arrival in the bay. About 4 
o'clock in the afternoon she was sighted 
bearing down upon us. A slight breeze 
was stirring the air, and as she approach- 
ed with every stitch of canvas spread she 
was a beautiful sight indeed. 

It was not long before she lay at anchor 
opposite us, about half a mile from shore. 
The yawl was tossed overboard, manned 
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A CRUISE ON A PILOT BOAT. 





PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE PILOT BOATS RACING FOR A STEAMER. 












and soon waiting at the foot of 
the pier ladder to carry us off on 
one of the most delightful cruises 
that could fall to the lot of any- 
one. Our baggage was trans- 
ferred from the pier to the boat, 
and we prepared to follow it, cautiously 
grasping the iron rounds of the ladder 
as we made the descent. When we 
caught sight of the waves dashing be- 
neath us we could scarcely help envy- 
ing our former secure position on shore, 
but the last round was reached in safety, 
and as the swell carried the yawl nearby 
we heard the ringing voice of the cap- 
tain of the crew call out “Now, jump!” 
We followed his advice ; we jumped, and 
our jump was so much of a success that 
the services of the life-saving station offi- 
cers were not needed. 

All being ready the boat was headed 
toward the Avwight, and we were soon 
pacing her decks and receiving a gen- 
erous welcome from our pilot friends. 

In the meantime the yawl was swung 
to its place on the deck, amidships, by 
means of tackle attached to the masts, 
and turned bottom side up. The order 
was given to hoist the anchor. The sails 
were unreefed and we were headed out to 
sea. 

The vessels used by the United States 
pilots are built with two objects in view, 
viz., speed and strength. They much re- 


semble the American-built yacht, but you 


fail to see the brass and nickel mountings 
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and the elegant work of the upholsterer 
and wood carver which characterize so 
many of those ocean palaces. Everything 
about a pilot boat has its own practical use, 
and there is but little superfluous work in 
the entire structure. They are built of 
only the best ship timber, for there must 
be no storm so severe as to drive the pilot 


LAUNCHING THE YAWL. 


boat to port. The clumsy sticks often used 
for masts on many of our yachts find no 
place in the building of the pilot boat. 

“The Avwight is as graceful a little craft 
as ever floated in the bay,” said one of the 
pilots as I stood by his side at the wheel 
enthusiastically admiring her well-propor- 
tioned build. “She is ninety-four feet 
long, twenty feet beam and draws ten and 
a half feet of water aft; but go below if 
you want to see how we live.” 

I confess that I was surprised at the 
cosy, cheerful cabin, with its staterooms 
on each side, to be closed by sliding doors, 
the green plush cushions on the lockers, 
the bright brussels carpet on the floor, 
the lamp light and the chronometer tick- 
ing as merrily as if thecheerfulness of the 
company depended upon it alone. Later 
in the cruise, when the storm drove all be- 
low except the crew and the man on the 
lookout, we learned to believe that it was 
possible for few places in the world to be 
more snug and cosy than the cabin of a 
pilot boat. The raging of the storm 
without was an incentive to the pilots to 
spin their most interesting yarns, and 
they fairly reveled in the luxury of it as 
they sat in their berths smoking and talk- 
ing with their legs unartistically dangling 
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on the outside. The galley was amidships, 
while the erew, numbering four able Nor- 
wegian seamen and a captain, held undis- 
puted sway in the forecastle. The cap- 
tain’s position is quite a responsible one, as 
he also acts as boat keeper, and after the 
pilots have all been taken off it is his duty 
to take the boat into port; but during 
the cruise the boat is always in command 
of the pilot whose turn it is to board the 
fiast vessel sighted. ‘These turns are de- 
termined by lot, and in. starting out upon 
a cruise the pilots assemble in the cabin, 
and there the dice say who is the lucky 
one to board the first vessel and who shall 
be so unlucky as to be the last man off 
the boat. It much resembles the “ jeffing 
for fat takes” in the composing room of 
a newspaper office, the result being re- 
ceived in the same indifferent and stoical 
manner. 

The Pennsylvania men have recently 
formed themselves into a joint-stock com- 


pany, owning the boats and bearing the 
expenses of the cruise, as well as divid- 
ing their monthly.earnings equally. The 
system formerly used was the every-man- 
for-himself principle. A pilot is paid ac- 
cording to the draft of the vessel which 
he pilots, so it frequently happened that 
two men would endure the hardships of 


the same cruise together, but differ very — 


materially in their monthly earnings. The 
Norwegian barks, for example, are very 
small, and often come to our ports in 
ballast. Ifa pilot was so unfortunate as 
to get several of these during the month 
his financial outlook was not bright, so 
the remedy was found to be in an equal 
division of earnings. 

Nothing of importance occurred during 
our first night out, and as daybreak found 
us in the track of incoming vessels the 
wheel was lashed and we hove to await- 
ing their arrival. In the afternoon the 
monotony was broken by the man who 
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had gone aloft calling out “ A steamer to 
the east’ard heading in, but there’s a pilot 
boat off the weather bow, sir.” 

A thunderbolt could not have produced 
more effect aboard the Xnight than these 
few words from the man on the lookout. 
“ All hands about !”” commanded Captain 
Eldredge, who was already unlashing the 
wheel. “Shake out the reefs in the main- 
sail and hoist away the maintopmast 
staysails, there’s a pilot boat off the 
weather bow.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir; there’s a pilot boat off 
the weather bow,” repeated the sailors, 
and we went to work with such a will— 
for we, too, were sailors now—that the 
ropes whizzed through the air and the 
great sail swung to its place prepara- 
tory to a race that would be contested 
with all determination and skill until a 
pilot from one boat or the other had 
been put aboard the incoming vessel. 

There are few things more exciting 
than these unpremeditated races between 
rival pilot boats. After participating in 
one of them you forever afterward class 
sailing among the finest of arts, and 
neither the tongues of men nor of an- 
gels can persuade you not to doit. The 
sails are trimmed to catch every breath 
of air. The lee rail 
touches the waves, 
and the boat lies, or 
rather stands, at an 
angle of 45°. Even 
Old Oceanus himself 
seems to enter into 
the spirit of the race, 
for the waves foam 
and hiss as we rush !] 
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up the colors asa signal to the steamer, 
and we see that our rival is quick to 
follow our example, for the navy blue 
floats triumphantly at each masthead. 

The boats have been drawing together 
in the race, and we plainly read the name 
and number of our antagonist. It is 
none other than the Zhomas A. Bayard, 
boat No. 2, of the Delaware fleet, and the 
crack boat of that little State. We are 
now so close together that we can see the 
men on her decks, and as the prize is only 
a few miles distant the excitement in- 
creases. The Aayard has had the advan- 
tage of us in the race. She has only 
traveled the base of the triangle, while 
we ran down the long hypothenuse. But 
we have held her, despite our unequal 
chances, and now that we have the same 
course before us we hope to win. 

Our rival on the weather side tries to 
get so near to us as to take the wind out 
of our sails; but she fails in this, for be- 
fore she has come so close we have passed 
her and if no acqident happens she will 
never overtake us in this race. 

“ Lower the skiff” commands our cap- 
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rectly ; but a Pennsylvania pilot 
without using the glass will tell you 
just what it is, what sails are set, 
where she is heading, 

*~ and if he has ever seen 
\ the vessel before he 
will tell you her name. 

It is a_ significant 

' fact that in none of the 

Ms professions, unless it 
Y\ be that of jour- 
nalism, are men 

so ably fitted 
for their work 


LEFT BY THE TUG. 


tain; and as the order is obeyed and our 
boat touches the waves we see that the 
Bayard is quick to execute the same 
order, for her boat is launched and head- 
ed for the steamer almost as soon as our 
own. 

No college colors or cheering crowds 
add inspiration to that race, neither are 
they needed, for the sailors strain every 
nerve and muscle to win, and the oars 
flash in the sunlight, keeping perfect time. 
But the contest is drawing to a close, the 
Knight's crew is ahead by several lengths, 
and we soon see Captain Eldredge step 
up the ladder and triumphantly take com- 
mand of the steamer ///inois. 

The Bayard picks up her crew, tacks 
and goes to the southward, leaving us in 
possession of the field. The care-free 
happy ocean life is resumed in the cabin 
of the Knight, but aloft the ever-watchful 
man at the masthead sweeps the horizon 
with his glass and continues the search as 
diligently as before. 

The keen sight which these men have 
acquired is wonderful. A person not ac- 
customed to “spying” may see what 
seems to be a mere speck on the horizon, 
and he will not be able to say whether it 
is a steamer, schooner or bark, even if his 
life depends upon his answering cor- 


as are our Unitea States p1.ots for theirs. 
You can make a lawyer out of a young 
man in three years, and a great many 
of our medical colleges ostensibly make 
a doctor out of him in two courses of 
lectures of six months each, or in one 
year; but it takes six years to make a 
United States pilot. 

After five years’ apprenticeship he may 
pilot a vessel drawing twelve feet or 
under of water, but it is not until he has 
served an apprenticeship of six years, 
under a regularly licensed pilot, and has 
passed a rigid examination before the 
examining board of port wardens, that he 
is permitted to pilot a vessel of any con- 
siderable draught of water. 

We found fortune to be just as fickle 
and as chary of her favors among the 
pilots as she is among the rest of man- 
kind, for more than two days elapsed be- 


fore prize No. 2 presented itself. 


A heavy storm had been raging all day, 
and the waves were running high. The 
night promised to be bad, the storm glass 
showing no indication of a cessation of 
the gale. We had only ventured on deck 
once during the day, but as darkness set- 
tled in upon us we succeeded in persuad- 
ing the pilots to allow us on deck once 
more. We were given hold of a rope, 
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and advised to hold on to it, for if we 
were washed overboard in such a storm 
nothing could ever save us from the very 
“ watery grave’ spoken of by poets. 

We were not long on deck before we 
found that the rope was all that our pilot 
friends claimed it to be. A warning shout 
from the man on the forward deck caused 
us to tighten our hold none too soon. A 
heavy sea swept the boat from stem to 
stern, and drenched us so completely that 
for a few moments we were scarcely able 
to tell whether we were still passengers 
aboard the Awight or whether we had 
made an unpremeditated exit therefrom. 

The sea was so heavy and its force was 
so great as to take our breath away, but 
we clung to the rope with all our strength, 
and we were not long in convincing our- 
selves that we still had an interest in the 
welfare of pilot boat No. 2. 

It tries one’s courage and endurance to 
be on deck in such a storm. The roar of 
the waves and the wind and the foaming 
of the seas as they struck the vessel 
formed a spectacle which even a philoso- 
pher would be tempted to call sublime. 

The phosphorescent glow on the water 
encircling the boat added to the sublim- 
ity of the scene, for it made our sur- 
roundings so brilliant as to suggest the 
thought that we were sailing through seas 
of silver. The glow was especially brilliant 
in the wake of the vessel, but we could 
only enjoy it by lying on the deck and 
leaning over the stern railing while one 
of the pilots held us, and even then the 
position was an unsafe one, so tossed 
about was our boat. But the beauty was 
fascinating and we enjoyed it despite the 
danger, for the night was very dark, caus- 
ing the light to appear on the waves with 
all the greater brilliancy. 

The pilots had little interest in these 
artistic surroundings, and while we were 
engaged in picking out the different ele- 
ments which made the complete scene 
so grand, the man on the forward deck 
called the attention of the captain to a 
vessel in the southeast. The order was 
given to get ready the torch and prepare 
to signal the incoming stranger. This 
torch is a large iron tube, which is filled 
with cotton waste soaked in turpentine 
or some other inflammable material, and 
when used as a night signal it is ignited 
and held in front of the mainsail, which 
has the boat’s number on it. The reflec- 


tion of the light on the white sail causes 
the large black figures to be plainly 
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visible at quite a long distance. Our 
signal met with no response from the 
vessel, and supposing that she did not 
see us two rockets were fired, which at- 
tracted her attention immediately. 

The vessel proved to be one of the 
English freight steamers called “tramps,” 
and, much to our good fortune, she was 
bound for the port of Philadelphia and 
was wanting a pilot. The storm was too 
severe to make much progress in any di- 
rection, and we signaled her to approach ; 
but so difficult was the steering that 
more than an hour elapsed before she was 
near enoygh to attempt to board her. 
The yawl was lowered, but it had scarcely 
touched the waves before it was swamped, 
and several unsuccessful attempts were 
made before she was safely launched and 
headed toward the steamer, which was 
only a stone’s throw distant. 

Another boat was held in readiness to 
go to her assistance in case she was 
needed, for it was a hazardous undertak- 
ing to go out in an open boat in such a 
storm. The boat’s crew always carry a 
lantern with them when boarding a vessel 
at night, and it was with no little anxiety 
that we watched this little signal disap- 
pear with the boat when she descended 
into the trough of the wave; but it al- 
ways reappeared, and we could see bythe 
lights of the steamer that our crew had ar- 
rived in safety. It wasnot long until they 
were once more aboard the Knight, and 
the search for vessels “ bound in” was re- 
sumed as vigilantly as before. 

The pilots encounter danger in many 
ways and often where it is least expected. 
The Knight's log book contains some in- 
teresting stories of the perils with which 
her men have combated, and we repro- 
duce two of these from its weather-beaten 
pages. 

Capt. Israel Hughes piloted the freight 
schooner /ndian, loaded with oil, when 
she started down the Delaware on her last 
cruise. She was struck by lightning 
when she was a few miles below Chester, 
and of all the crew aboard Captain 
Hughes was the only man to escape 
alive. The call was a very close one. 
Both his legs were fractured and he was 
badly bruised, but with the determination 
and courage characteristic of the pilot he 
swam to a piece of timber drifting from 
the wreck, and although he was partially 
stunned and unconscious he held to it for 
almost a half hour before he was rescued 
from the perilous position. 
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In the month of August, 1878, Captain 
Eldredge boarded the South American 
bark Argentine, to pilot her to the port 
of Philadelphia. After pacing her decks 
for almost an hour he was about to go be- 
low, when the mate met him on the cabin 
stairs and told him ‘that the entire crew 
had been down with yellow fever and that 
four of their number had died during the 
voyage. One man was even then serious- 
ly ill, and they feared that he, too, would 
die before they reached port. 

As Captain Eldredge could render no 
assistance to the suffering ones he deter- 
mined to escape contagion, if possible. 
He climbed up into the rigging, where he 
remained for thirty hours, directing the 
movements of the vessel by shouting his 
orders to the man at the wheel. During 
all this time he partook of neither food 
nor drink, and when he was relieved by 
the quarantine officers he was in a very 
exhausted condition. His object was ac- 
complished, however, for he did not be- 
come a victim to the dreaded Yellow 
Jack. 

During the summer season the pilots 
are always well supplied with ice by the 
ice schooners from Bangor and other 
Northern ports bound South, and in the 
early spring, when fruit is still a luxury in 
the North, the pilots receive generous 
donations of it from the Southern “ fruit- 
ers”’ bound northward. 

When one of these schooners is sighted 
and the supplies are found to be getting 
low, the boat is manned and started out 
to “ cut off” the vessel. When the two 
meet it does not take long to transact the 
business. Nine times in ten this would 
be a verbatim report of the affair : 

“Where are you bound?” asks our 
captain. 

“From Havana to New York, loaded 
with fruit,” is the reply. 

“Sell us some,” is our request, and a 
rope is tossed out to us by way of answer. 
Our boat is made fast, and we spring 
aboard the schooner, where we are briefly 
interviewed as to whether anything of im- 
portance has transpired in the world since 
they set sail from the West Indies. In 
the meantime the yawl has been loaded 

‘with fruit, and we prepare to take our 
departure by asking for our bill, but they 
refuse payment and accept our hearty 
thanks instead. Our load is such a de- 
licious one as to make our return to the 
Knight much like the return of that expe- 
dition sent out by Moses to spy out the 


land of Canaan, and as we are not able 
to make a more intelligent report to our 
captain than they made to theirs almost 
thirty-four hundred years ago, we appro- 
priate their statement of the case, and 
say: “We came unto the land whither 
thou sent us, and surely it flowed with 
milk and honey ; and this is the fruit of 
a.” 

Our cruise was now rapidly drawing to 
a close, for on Wednesday, just ten days 
from the day we had set sail from Cape 
May, we were to report at the Delaware 
Breakwater, where the wight was to 
serve her turn as “take-off boat,” to re- 
ceive the pilots from the outgoing vessels 
and put them ashore. It was quite im- 
portant that we should keep this appoint- 
ment, as a fine of $100 for every day’s 
delay is imposed upon any boat failing 
to report for this duty when assigned 
to perform it; so on Tuesday afternoon 
we tacked and headed toward the setting 
sun. We were about ninety-five miles out, 
but if the breeze continued we hoped to 
arrive at the Breakwater soon after day- 
break Wednesday. We had gone to sea 
with seven pilots, and all had secured ves- 
sels but one, which made the crew feel 
that the cruise had been a success, al- 
though to us each man’s departure was 
very noticeable, and the cabin seemed 
quiet and empty with only one of the 
pilots and ourselves to keep up the old- 
time hilarity. 

We were both glad and sorry to turn 
into our berths for the last night’s sleep 
of the cruise. While our trip had been a 
delightful one, yet there were times when 
we were seasick, and then we sincerely 
wished to be on land again, but the pleas- 
ant experiences were so greatly in the 
majority that we have already arranged 
for a second cruise. 

About 4 o’clock in the morning we 
passed the Eastern Lightship and sev- 
eral hours later we reported for duty at 
the Breakwater. 

The yawl was launched and manned, 
and with bag and baggage we were put 
ashore. Our first cruise on a United 
States pilot boat was a thing of the past. 

The experience of. the Pennsylvania 
pilots during the blizzard of March 11 
and 12, 1888, was a very trying one. The 
men aboard the &. C. Knight tell their 
story in the boat’s log, as follows : “ Driv- 
en to sea in a hurricane on March 11 
while cruising for steamship Lord Chive. 
On Sunday morning, March 11, our ba- 
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rometer commenced falling. Did not take 
much notice, but in the evening it fell 
faster, with a strong breeze from E.S.E., 
thick and raining. Five p. M., spoke light- 
ship on Five Fathom Bank, close reefed our 
sails, furled jib and took bonnet out fore- 
staysail and lay to for the night. 

“Monday, March 12, at 1 A. M., took a 
squall out from N.N.W. with terrific force, 
furled mainsail and stood to westward, 
heading N. by W. under close-reefed fore- 
sail and forestaysail. At 3 a. M. blinding 
thick snowstorm, with wind increasing in 
force ; had to furl foresail, leaving us un- 
der a small forestaysail. Boat lying over 
with her dead-eyes under water. Sea be- 
coming very high and wind knocking us 
off W. by S. Tried to make harbor un- 
der southern land. Eight a. M., it being 
so thick, gave up all hope of a harbor and 
wore ship on port tack. Got soundings 
with our lead, giving us ten fathoms. 
Nine A. M., wore ship again on starboard 
tack. Ten A. M., wore ship again on port 
tack, heading N.E. by compass, making 
S.E. course. Still snowing hard, with 
wind increasing ; sea running mountains 
high, making ice very fast. Three Pp. m., 
all hands turned to and got three reefs in 
foresail and put it on her and furled fore- 
sail, she laying too broad. Six Pp. M., on 
port tack under three-reefed foresail, head- 
ing N.N.E. by compass ; took leeway by 
lead, making an E.S.E. course. Eight 
P. M., barometer rising slowly ; set watch, 
weather about the same. Ten P. M., ship- 
ped a sea, knocking her on her beam 
ends, cut port skiff down and washing 
tarpaulin off fore hatch, taking so much 
water down, causing all the crew to move 
in the cabin, spoiling all our provisions 
with salt water. Twelve, midnight, wind 
about same, sea becoming more regu- 
lar; still shipping plenty of water to lee- 
ward. 

“Tuesday, March 13, 8 a. M., heading 
on port tack, got soundings, had thirty- 
seven fathoms, barometer steady. Had 
breakfast, very little on board to eat on 
account of things being spoiled, but a 
good supply of fresh water. Ten a.M., had 
to let fire in fore cabin go out, being 
short of fuel, cleaned locker and had only 
three buckets of coal. The sight looks 
terrible, with only rations enough for 
about twenty-four hours. Twelve, noon, 


barometer falling again, wind canting 
westerly, still making an E.S.E. course, 
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snowing very hard. Two Pp. M., our sight 
looked so bad with barometer falling, put 
ourselves on short allowance, had dinner 
with nothing but a few potatoes and a 
little piece of salt beef. There is only 
enough for one more meal. If the 
weather don’t moderate soon don’t know 
what we will do, for we are a solid ice- 
berg. Four p. M., all hands turned to and 
tried to beat off some ice before night. 
Eight p. M., only two buckets of coal left ; 
had supper with coffee and hominy, with 
only enough coffee left for one more pot ; 
set watch. Twelve, midnight, no modera- 
tion in weather, still snowing hard, ba- 
rometer falling. 

“Wednesday, March 14, 4 A. M., burst 
foresail. Eight a. M., moderating, but sea 
running very high. Nine a. M., hoisted 
staysail and mainsail; tried soundings 
with seventy-five fathoms of line, and no 
bottom ; supposed to be in Gulf. Ten 
A.M., calm. ‘Twelve, noon, mended fore- 
sail and set it. Four p. m., N.E. wind 
strong and a heavy, hard sea. Six P. M., 
got soundings; had forty-one fathoms. 
Eight p. M., wind knocking us off to N.W. 
by W.; ran by our log forty-seven miles. 

“Thursday, March 15, 12:30 A. M., sight- 
ed Five Fathom Bank Lightship _bear- 
ing W.S.W. One a. mM. saw Red Star 
line steamship Szw¢¢zer/and, from Antwerp, 
bound to Philadelphia; signaled her, she 
answering. One-thirty a. M., put Pilot 
Hughes on board. Three a. M., lay to close 
to Five Fathom Bank Lightship. Six A.M., 
wind N.N.W., strong breeze; turned one 
reef out of foresail, hoisted jib, bound 
for Cape May. Eight a. M., put on the 
last bucket of coal. Eight-thirty a. M., 
sighted three-masted schooner flying sig- 
nal of distress, and started to her assist- 
ance, but sighted pilot boat Bayard close 
to her, and we hauled to on our course. 
Nine a. M., sighted Cape May; wind 
moderating, turned one reef out of main- 
sail. Upon approaching Cape May no- 
ticed American ensigns flying in different 
localities, especially the one displayed 
at Life-Saving Station No. 40, Cape May 
Point. Ten-thirty a. M., anchored at Cape 
May. Upon our safe arrival ashore we 
were welcomed by our many friends and 
families.” 

Pilots aboard 

E.Luis C. ELDREDGE, 
MEMUCAN HUGHES, 
SAMUEL T, BAILEY, 


BEN). F. JOHNSON, 
ALBERT’ G. BENNETT. 
[Signed .] 

















REMINISCENCES OF IRISH SPORT. 


A Country RAcE MEETING. 


BY CAPT. THOS. 


. EAR old Ballykilslutherim ! 
® No Epsom “ Derby,” 
no Doncaster “St. 
Leger,” no “ Prix de 
Paris” could ever 
make me forget thee! 
Let the regular racing 
man turn up his nose 
at provincial meetings, 
but for real, true enjoyment give me a 
country gathering, where you know every 
horse and everybody—and give me old 
Ballykilslutherim for choice. 

We do not know how the Land Com- 
missioners may have settled the judicial 
rent on Ballykilslutherim, but, judging 
from the appearance of the place, we 
should say the landlord would have to 
give the tenant a good sum to stay on it. 

Yes, appearances are decidedly against 
“the coorse.” A miserable, dry-looking 
spot, where a few sheep, some goats and 
a flock or two of geese eke out an exist- 
ence, is what the casual observer would 
make of our course. It may be poor and 
barren from an agricultural point of view, 
but a nicer place could not be picked to 
hold a little country meeting over. 

The fields are of fair size, level and 
dry; the fences are nearly all natural 
ones. A few good stiff walls, a drain, a 
“ double ditch ” (as a bank with a “ grip” 
on each side is called), and a couple of 
artificial banks have to be negotiated in 
each circuit of a mile and a half. 

The Grand Stand (as the flimsy erection 
of a few boards is called) is on the south- 
ern side of the course, and from it a fine 
view of the horses can be had from start 
to finish. 

Nothing has been talked of for the last 
month but “the races.” The “boys” have 
fought and wrangled over the chances 
of the various likely competitors for the 
Hunt Race, which, being a purely local 
affair, excites the greatest interest. The 
girls have been cogitating how they 
will get their hats trimmed, or whether 
they will be able to have a new dress for 
the occasion, and the dressmaker and mil- 
liner in the village are so flooded with 
orders that they are driven to distraction. 
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The “ gintlemin,” in their own way, 
are equally animated, and the merits of 
the horses in for the Hunt Cup are eagerly 
discussed. 

Every animal is well known, as the 
hunting season has just finished. Two or 
three of them have been so regularly 
ridden with the “ Ballyporeens” that we 
know almost exactly how they will be 
placed if they “stand up” in a fair race; 
but there area couple of puzzlers, who have 
been kept “in clover” by their owners for 
this event, just going out with the hounds 
for the regulation number of times to en- 
title them to a hunter’s certificate, and no 
one knows what they are made of. 

But the day comes at last—that memor- 
able 15th of April—and what an animated 
appearance the usual dead-and-alive town 
of Ballykilslutherim presents ! Everybody 
from miles around seems to have gathered 
in this morning, and a roaring trade, in 
every sense of the word, is carried on by 
the publicans. A stream of pedestrians— 
full of spirits (some of it alcoholic, I fear), 
and rough and ready wit—throngs the 
road to “the coorse ;” and many and won- 
derful are the vehicles that are brought 
into use for the day. There jogs along 
the “low-backed car,” “ould Paddy 
Brien,” in the time-honored knee breeches 
and frieze body coat with its brass but- 
tons, sitting in front driving, with his legs 
dangling over the shaft; in the body of 
the “car,” seated on a bag of straw, with 
her back to the horse, sits Biddy, his wife, 
with the fresh, rosy daughter Peggy be- 
side her. Then we have a merry party 
on a “side car”—that anomalous but 
comfortable conveyance which a cynical 
Saxon has described as a vehicle designed 
to protect the wheels at the expense of 
the passenger’s limbs—the former being 
of more value in Ireland than the latter. 
Then a handsome landau, with a grand 
pair of bays ; the sporting doctor, with a 
mixed-up tandem ; a phaeton that saw in 
the nineteenth century, and for the last 
few years appears to have done duty as 
a portable henhouse ; the well-turned-out 
drag of the Lancers from Clonkill; a 
break with a very noisy party from the 
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county town of Ballyhoolish—are ex- 
amples. 

On the course the scene is one of great 
animation. Dozens of large tents have 
been set up and from inside them the 
popping of corks and chink of glasses 
tell of a lively trade. Here Mickey 
Murphy “trates” his girl Julia Cashell, 
to some “shweetend porther,” or Patsey 
Gannon, after much pressing, induces 
Molly Hogan to taste, with many ex- 
pressions of disgust, a “dandy of punch.” 
“Aunt Sally,” roulette and “three 
card” men are all plying their avo- 
cations with more or less success. One 
of the latter gentry may be seen reluc- 
tantly disgorging some cash, as a few of 
the Flannery “bhoys” stand by to see 
that Rody gets “his own” back. A 
roulette man looks disconsolately at his 
table—big Darby Sullivan lost a couple 
of shillings, and his last “ put down” was 
his shillelah on the “rouge” and the toe 
of his brogue through the “ noir.” 


Some tempting tables with very soiled: 
S d 


” 


looking pigs’ feet and bread and “ mate 
enjoy a good deal of patronage. On a 
rise in the centre of the course a body of 
police are drawn up ready for emergen- 
cies. 

As the day wears on the space reserved 
for the “swells,” by the winning posts, 
begins to fill up. The drags belonging to 
the Lancers and the “Flintshire Fall- 
backs” have taken their places, and there 
is quite a flutter of excitement among the 
young ladies in the carriages, and urgent 
orders to brothers Jack or Jim to “be sure 
and bring some of the new officers to be 
introduced.” 

There is the “tooting” of a horn, and 
the yells and cheering note the advent 
of some welcome new comer. 

A dashing four-in-hand, with a team of 
splendid grays, tooled by the ultra-popu- 
lar M. F. H., Lord , drives up, and 
takes the place reserved for it. 

His arrival is the signal for commenc- 
ing action, and the bell summons the 
horses for the first race—the Trades- 
man’s Purse. Only three horses turn out 
out of the eight entries, ‘“ Rosin the Bow,” 
a weedy, disreputable - looking old fel- 
low, and two other flashy equine speci- 
mens. The Dublin bookmakers bellow 
in vain—no one seems to wish to bet. 
“Ten to one agin the field, bar one!” 
yells Larry Wilson. “Twenty to one agin 
the field, bar one!” roars long Bob 
Jones. 





We all know it is a foregone 
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thing for old “Rosin,” who is at every 
county meeting. 

The flag falls and they are off, the 
flashy ones racing at each other for all 
they are worth, the old horse just canter- 
ing along quietly behind them. Once 
round and they are still a long way 
ahead; a slip, a scramble, and one of 
them comes down a cracker over a wall, 
and at the next fence “flashy No. 2” 
runs out, leaving old “ Rosin” to canter 
in just as he likes. 

The second race—the Town Plate—is 
just a similar farce, and neither of them 
creates any excitement. But now the bell 
rings for the Hunt Cup—given by Lord 
and all is animation. The stewards 
turn out to clear the course in their hunt- 
ing toggery, and mounted. 

A pretty hard thing to keep the crowd 
back now. “The Captin,” ‘ Misthur 
Joe,” “The Heir o’ the Mount,” and 
other local favorites have horses entered 
for the race, and the excitement becomes 
great. 

There is quite a flutter among the 
doves in the carriage‘inclosure now, and 
you can see some pretty girls mounting 
up on box seats and other coigns of 
vantage to get a good view of the for- 
tunes of “crimson, white sleeves and 
cap;” “green and black cap;” “blue, 
primrose hoop and blue cap,” or some 
other favorite colors. 

We look up our “k’rect card of this 
day’s races, with the names, weights and 
colors of the riders,” and find thereon : 


THE BALLYPOREEN HUNT CUP. 

For horses that have been regularly hunted 
with the Ballyporeen Hounds. Twelve stone 
each. Three miles over a fair hunting country. 

1. Capt. G. Massy’s b. g. Daylight (crimson, 
white sleeves and cap). 

2. Mr. F. Browne’s ch. g. Othello (pink). 

3. Dr. W. Blake’s g. m. Jalap (scarlet, black 
cap). 
4. Mr. H. Sommers’ b. m. Fandango (white, 
orange sleeves and cap). 

5. Col. R. Butler’s blk. h. Banagher (black). 

6. Mr. J. Hobbs’ b. g. Home Rule (green). 

7. Mr. S. Dunbar’s b. m. Nannie Moran (blue, 
primrose hoop and blue cap). 

8. Mr. R. H. Fortescue’s ch. m. Lady Heron 
(green, black cap). 

g. Mr. S. Waller’s b. g. No Surrender (orange, 
blue sleeves and cap). 

10. Capt. H. Carew’s g. m. Belle (yellow, 
black hoop and cap. 


A fine field for a country meeting! 
And the best of it is they are nearly all 
“good and true,” both horses and men. 

See! there goes up the rather primitive 
board, with the numbers. 
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Well done! All are starters. Not an 
“absentee” on the card. New times for 
Ireland ! 

The first man out on the course is Fitz- 
robinson-Browne. He is the “pink” of 
perfection himself, but we can’t say as 
much for “Othello,” who looks as if he 
had been kept on a regimen of oat chaff 
and sawdust mashes. 

“Go home, man, an’ feed him,” roars 
one stalwart Pat, a sally which is followed 
by others of a not very complimentary 
character, clearly showing that Browne is 
about as much a favorite with the people 
as with the bookmakers, who yell deri- 
sively, “I'll bet agin‘ Othello!’ 100 to 1 
agin ‘ Othello !’” 

The next out is “Lady Heron,” with 
her owner up. “The Heir 0’ the Mount,” 
as Mr. Fortescue is popularly called, is a 
favorite, as we can tell by the cheers that 
greet him. He is followed by Dr. Blake 
on “Jalap,” and “Handsome Harry” 
Sommers on “ Fandango,” a perfect pic- 
ture of a clever huntress. Colonel But- 
ler’s grand black horse looks as demo- 
niacal as usual, and will give a good ac- 
count of himself if Hubert Green can 
keep him from bolting. A yell from the 
crowd greets “Home Rule.” His owner 
is an “advanced Nationalist.” But his 
jockey, Jack McGlinn, has too much 
“J. J.” on board, and will not get the 
“green” into a place to-day, good honest 
horse though “ Home Rule” may be. 

Another yell, but not of welcome, her- 
alds Sam Waller’s appearance on “ No 
Surrender.” His horse’s cognomen and the 
“orange and blue” are sufficient to damn 
him in the eyes of the people, who are not 
generally admirers of “the great and 
good King William,” and, in any case, his 
management of the Killslushruddery es- 
tates has earned him an unenviable no- 
toriety. 

The reception George Massy, on old 
“Daylight,” meets is something very dif- 
ferent. Everybody loves the poor little 
“Captain,” who has not an enemy on 
earth but himself. 

Gordon Dunbar and Captain Carew are 
the last out. They are on the two “dark” 
horses. We know very little about them, 
but evidently the betting men are not so 
innocent, as we hear big Bill Wilson vo- 
ciferously shouting, “I'll back ‘Belle’ 
agin the field !—2 to 1 on ‘ Belle! ’—2 to 1 
on ‘Belle!’” They take their preliminary 
— Belle,” “ Fandango” and “ Lady Her- 
on” taking the fancy most. 


The “Captain” and “ Daylight” are 
rather erratic ; there had been “a night 
of it’ at Castle Massy, and heads are not 
as steady as they might be. 

“More power to ye! Captin,” enthusi- 
astically cries an admirer, as he and 
“ Daylight” pop over the wall in the 
canter ; “there’s blood for ye!” “ Half 
whiskey, Tim,” laughs poor George, as 
he turns in the saddle. 

But now they are marshaled for the 
start. “ Banagher ” is the only refractory 
one, and it takes Hubert Green—good 
man though he is—all his time to get 
him up to the post. A roar, “They’re 
off!” and the ten flash past the stand. 

“They’re off!”—too true for some of 
them, for the first wall sends Browne and 
“Othello ’’ down, and Waller and “ No 
Surrender ” follow suit. 

The black is leading—nearly pulling 
Hubert Green out of the saddle—down 
the hill to the big double. He goes 
wildly at it, shaking his head, takes an 
enormous jump, and has a hard scram- 
ble to keep his legs. “ Fandango,” “ Day- 
light” and “ Home Rule” are close up, 
and take the jump in good style; “Belle,” 
“ Lady Heron” and “ Nannie Moran” are 
sailing away over everything, quite at their 
ease; but “ Jalap” shuts up early in the 
fight. 

They keep this order the first round, 
and pass the stand amid a storm of shout- 
ing. Jack McGlinn loses his head com- 
pletely, and forces the running with 
“Home Rule,” contrary to his master’s 
orders. 

The pace soon tells on the old horse, and 
he comes down a “cropper” at the bank 
on the far side of the course, “ Banagher ” 
jumping right over him. “Belle” now 
begins to creep up to the front, and the 
black shows signs of distress and does 
not jump with the same fire. “ Daylight,” 
too, is beginning to flag, and the wall on 
the hill disposes of him. 

The race now is virtually between 
“Fandango,” “Belle,” “Lady Heron,” 
and “Nannie Moran.” They take the 
wall at the turn on the straight run 
home, like one horse, and it is anyone’s 
race. 

“ White and orange is leading!” “No, 
yellow and black!” “It’s Nannie’s race!” 
“ Fandango!” “Lady Heron!” “The 
gray!” “ Thechestnut!” “Clear the 
course! Clear the course!” 

A whirlwind of horses, men and colors, 
and the race is over. “ Belle won!” “No! 
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it was the chestnut.” ‘Fandango has it!” 


Up goes the board— 





| 
| 
| 
| 





The bookmakers were not far out when 
they spotted “ Belle” as the winner. Still 
itis not a very popular win, as Captain 
Carew is very little known by the country 
people—being nearly always away with his 
regiment. Nor is the victory of “10” 
very well received by the members of the 
hunt, who would much rather have seen 
Harry Sommers, “the Captain,” “the Heir 
o’ the Mount,” or someone who had 
hunted fairly and regularly with the 
“ Ballyporeens,” hailed as victor. 

However, Ballykilslutherim is not “the 
Derby ;” it is all for the honor and glory 
of the thing here, and there are no 
sore hearts over thousands of pounds 
“dropped” on the race, so we can en- 
joy lunch now. Hampers quickly make 
their appearance, and their contents their 
disappearance. The fusillade of cham- 
pagne corks from the “drags” is some- 
thing alarming. On the less aristocratic 
vehicles, too, we note many jolly parties. 
What the sparkling “ Moet and Chandon,” 
or Mumm’s “Sec,” has done for the rather 
imperious Lady Irene, the cold punch has 
effected in the buxom Peggy Brien, and 


Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 


Now that the inner man is refreshed, 
we can look about us and mark the nota- 
bles. “Who’s that?” “That handsome 
young fellow talking-to the ladies in the 
landau? Oh! that’s Charlie Hall. He’s 
about the most popular fellow with the 
girls of the county. He is a perfect 
waltzer, sings, flirts, plays tennis—in fact, 
does everything well, except an exam. 
He has been “spun” twice for the army, 
but hopes to get in some time through the 
militia. A Russian war cloud looms up 
and his hopes go up a hundred degrees— 
Bismarck makes a pacific speech in the 
Reichstag, and down they go to zero. 
Like many another young Irishman of 
good family, he is throwing away the best 
years of his life in a dance after that de- 
luding ignis fatuus,a commission. That 


peculiar-looking old gentleman in the 
very seedy hat and rusty frock coat? 
That’s Sir Shark Minte, the representa- 
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tive of one of the oldest baronetages in 
Ireland and the champion liar of the 
county. He prides himself on his cour- 
teous manners. Seethe grace with which 
he lifts the napless hat to Lady Edith— 
(luckily he has not half a dozen herrings 
in it, as he had the other day in Clonkill, 
when making his obeisance to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald). That quiet, meek-looking old 
man he is talking to? That’s George 
Smith—about the best sportsman in the 
South of Ireland. He is over seventy-five 
now, and last month he rode down to 
Colonel F. H ’s in Galway—fourteen 
miles—to breakfast ; took out a raw four- 
year old with the “Blazers,” and after a 
long and hard run got “the brush.” He 
would have ridden the fourteen miles 
home again that night, but Lord H 
would not let him. 

Did you ever hear how he won the 
Rathkilty cup? He had won it twice 
with old “ Fiddler,” that he bought out of 
a fishman’s cart in Portumna. The third 
year the venue was changed to Tubber- 
clogheen. This was down in the O’Flin- 
nerty country, and “The O’Flinnerty” 
himself had ahorse entered for the race. 
The people swore that nobody should 
win but “the masther,” and the usual pre- 
cautionary measures were taken. Ropes 
were laid across the course near the run 
home, with trustworthy men at each end, 
to trip up any horse but “ The O’Flin- 
nerty’s.” George Smith got himself 
weighed with the other “jocks,” and then 
slipped on a long gray frieze coat, and 
soft jerry hat, and mounted “ Fiddler ” in 
a quiet corner. None of the country peo- 
ple knew Smith, and in any case they 
were so taken up yelling and shouting 
round “Conn Ceadchadhach,” as “ The 
O’Flinnerty’s” horse was  vauntingly 
named after the Irish king, “the hero 
of the hundred battles,” that they paid 
no attention to him. 

The start was made, and in the scurry 
of irregular cavalry which always accom- 
panied the horses in the early part of a 
race in those primitive days, no one no- 
ticed the chestnut and man in the frieze 
coat that stuck so closely to “Conn’s” 
quarters. Loudly ring the cheers as “ the 
green” is seen to take a long lead, the 
others tailing off in a hopeless fashion. 
Louder and louder the yells as “the 
green” is seen to fly over the big “ dou- 
ble” and the “ five-foot wall” at the turn 
for the straight run home. “Clear the 
way for O’Flinnerty! Clear the way for 
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O’Flinnerty!!” shouts a_ frieze-coated 
man on a chestnut horse, as he gallops 
wildly along, waving a heavy stick, to 
motion back the surging crowd that 
spread across the course. 

“More power to ye, whoever ye are! 
cheer the O’Flinnertyites, as they lower 
the rope for him to gallop over. “The 
green” comes sweeping along in a few 
seconds. In the meantime “frieze coat” 
has passed the winning post, trotted into 
the yard, weighed, and before the half- 
mad crowd which yell and whoop round 
the supposed winner can be persuaded to 
disperse, the rea/ winner is a good half 
mile on his way to Tubberclogheen. 

The rage of the people when they found 
out how they had been done was some- 
thing most awful. 

That big, jolly-looking man chatting 
to those pretty girls on the “side car” 
is Tom Maher, the auctioneer, about the 
sharpest man over a horse “deal” that 
there is in these parts. Did you ever 
hear how he got rid of the lame horse at 
Banagher Fair? No! Well, he had a 
very good-looking horse that had some- 
thing wrong with the off fore foot and 
always went lame on it, though there was 
apparently no cause for it. Tom ex- 
hausted all his veterinary skill in trying 
_ to effect a cure, but with no satisfactory 
results, so he resolved to get rid of him 
by fair or foul means—the latter for 
choice. 

He got the animal into good condition 
and started for Banagher early on the 
morning of the fair. When he got within 
a couple of miles of the town he turned 
into a wayside blacksmith’s forge, got 
the shoe taken off the offending foot and 
then tacked on again, with a small peb- 
ble inserted between it and the hoof. 
Once in the fair Tom had lots of dealers 
after him, as the horse was looking well. 

“What d’ye want for the bay? Trot 
him up there a bit. Oh! he’s lame. He 
won't do.” 

At last one big Englishman came up 
to Tom. “It’s too bad that ’oss is 
wrong; ’e’d suit me down to the ground 
if he warn’t lame. Wot’s wrong wi’ ’im, 
d’ye think?” “Well, sir,” said Tom, 
with the most innocent look imaginable, 
“T don’t know what ails him. He was 
as right as could be yesterday. I only 
got him fresh shod a couple of days 
ago.” 

“ Maybe it’s in the shoein’,’ 


said the 


dealer ; “bring him on down to the forge 
till we see.” 

The shoe is taken off, and there is the 
cause of the lameness—the small stone. 

“Ha! that’s wot did it!” cried the 
outwitted Saxon. “I'll take yer ’oss;” 
and Tom goes home chuckling, with fifty 
crisp notes in his pocket in exchange fora 
brute that would have been dear at 
£,10. 

“Here’s Doolan! MHere’s Doolan ! 
screams a thick-set lump of a fellow, as he 
flourishes a formidable-looking “ black- 
thorn,” and executes a few wild “leps” 
in the air. ‘“Here’s Murphy!” yells a 
a big red-headed ruffian, as he brings 
down his “alpeen” with a whack like a 
steam hammer on the cranium of the 
Doolan representative. And now, 

“Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of 
war!” 

In a second there are forty or fifty of 
them hard at it. Whack! Smack! 
Rattle! Bang! Thud! 

Women screaming and imploring as 
they cling to men who tear away and hurl 
themselves into that maelstrom of blood 
and “ blackthorns,” with the battle cry of 
the Doolans or Murphys on their lips. 

Oh ! it’s nothing—don’t be afraid— 
only just the Doolan and Murphy factions 
having their annual little bit of “ divar- 
shun ”—they always have a fight on Race 
day. Here come the “Peelers” at the 
double, and spreading out they quickly 
form a circle round the seat of war. The 
ring narrows and they have the comba- 
tants closely hemmed in. 

“Take the sticks from them !” shouts 
the chief, and a couple of stalwart consta- 
bles soon have thé making of a respectable 
bonfire. The ringleaders are marched off 
by the police, and so ends the Dool- 
an-Murphy fracas till next races prob- 
ably. 

Then we have the Farmers’ Race—a 
very hollow affair ! 

Everyone who has a few acres of 
ground can claim to be a farmer and run 
a horse. So Mr. Maltt, the brewer, and 
Deeds, the attorney, both have horses 
entered, which, being regular racers, just 
run away with the thing as they like from 
the poor dona-fide tillers of the soil. 

After that, Home is the word, and a 
pleasant drive, varied by many a funny 
sight and ludicrous incident, ends up a 
most enjoyable day at dear old Ballykil- 
slutherim. 


? 














A MEMORY OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


An ADVENTURE WITH THE MIGHTY MUSCALLONGE. 


BY E. W 


An island maze in matchless beauty planned, 
A thousand times the torrent laves a strand. 
Unnumbered channels—seeming each the way, 
Till, trying all, the parted waters stray 

To murmur softly at each lovely shore 

That smiling bars the path, half lost before. 


Oh! mighty river, all thine inland seas 

With all their marvels boast not match for 
these 

Thick-clustered beauties, as though hand had 
brought 

Earth’s fairest fragments to the common spot, 

Or nature’s richest chest of jewels fair 

Perchance had fallen, burst, and 
there. 


PERHAPS there is no portion of America 
or Canada that offers finer facilities for 


scattered 


the spending of a summer holiday than ~ 


that wonderful collection of islands which 
mark the beginning of the peerless St. 
Lawrence. Bothcountries have countless 
attractive points; their localities of his- 
toric and romantic interest ; their regions 
of gloom and grandeur; their beaches 
where one can take a dip in the roar- 
ing surf along with a fashionable and, ’tis 
to be hoped, a goodly and gleeful com- 
pany. Both possess examples of nature’s 
grandest handiwork, and if the parallel is 
carried far beyond the ordinary course of 
summer travel and into the very wilderness 
itself, the imposing magnificence of one is 
but duplicated by the other—the wonders 
of the Yosemite and Yellowstone are but 
the marvels of the “ Rockies.” 

But comparisons are ever odious, and 
to measure the scenic merits of land 
against land is not the purpose of this 
article. It may refer to what is, in the 
opinion of many, the fairest portion of 
the entire continent, but it is strictly im- 
partial in so doing, for are not the won- 
derful islands joint property? The writ- 
er, luckily for himself in his own opinion, 
is one of those happily-constituted mor- 
tals who can have “fun” almost any- 
where and with almost anything. A bit 
of a Bohemian, perhaps, with a sneaking 
regard for art; a nomad by instinct and 
a rebel by principle whenever the harness 
of humdrum life chafes too severely, and 
in addition a passionate lover of rod and 
gun, it is not surprising that he has wan- 
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dered in many out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners, and garnered up many reminis- 
cences of glorious days afield and afloat. 

His dearly-loved but now seedy-look- 
ing breechloader, with its old-fashioned 
hammers and plain appearance, may look 
a bit antiquated beside the new-fangled 
piano-finished weapons of the rising gen- 
eration, but that little “twelve” has 
knelled the doom of deer and black 
bear in the wilds of Wisconsin and Mus- 
koka; has brought down its swan and 
geese and pelican on the prairies of Da- 
kota; its chickens in Minnesota and its 
duck wherever its owner has roamed, and 
its turkeys, quail, grouse, cock, snipe, rab- 
bits, etc., in the best covers of Ontario, 
and, please the fates, ’twill continue so to 
do for many a season yet. The two old 
rods, valuable only to their owner, might 
tell eloquent tales of battles with bass and 
trout on many a prime Canadian water, 
and in the musty old tackle box are lines 
and trolls that have felt the full weight 
of leviathans of the lakes and rivers. A 
glance at it recalls memories of jolly out- 
ings, and one of them may possibly inter- 
est a fellow craftsman, and if so its object 
will be attained. 

I need not hark back more than a few 
months, for ’twas but last year that some 
friends induced me to forego an excur- 
sion up the Mattawa River and join them 
at a point among the Thousand Islands 
instead. Be it known that there were 
several ladies in the party, and the reader 
can imagine for himself the moonings 
and the spoonings and the high jinks 
generally, for existence is too curtailed to 
treat of them at length, though, being a 
bachelor, maybe I had my full share of 
them. 

Of course I took tackle along, and 
had fairly good sport with the black bass 
that love to lurk in the shadowed waters 
of those wonderful channels. I had also 
enjoyed fun no end educating a remark- 
ably lively brunette in the mysteries of 
taking fish, and early each morning the 
trolls had been out in the hope of striking 
a big fellow, but for five days without 
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success, excepting a few bass. My time 
was running short and, all unknown to 
my fair comrades, I was beginning to 
wish that the Mattawa trip had been 
more carefully considered, and to swear 
softly at myself for being such an egre- 
gious ass as to give up my proposed jaunt 
for the doubtful pleasure of acting the 
squire of ladye faire. 

On Saturday leave was up, and on 
Thursday night I turned in early after an 
earnest confab with Joe, the half-breed 
henchman of mine host. As a result of 
this mysterious discussion, shortly before 
sunrise on Friday morning a couple of 
ghostly figures were prowling about the 
premises as noiselessly as possible, but 
evidently with an important mission in 
view. One of them was short and strong- 
ly made, clad in gray homespun, his beady 
eyes, aquiline features and swarthy skin 
betraying his French Canadian ancestry, 
and the few words he uttered proved 
that his appearance was that of a reliable 
guide. Better man for a hard portage 
or a struggle against a stiff current never 
knelt in a canoe, and his passion was 
fishing. 

His companion was a good five inches 
taller, spare, but by no means lightly 
built, nearly as dark, but lacking the 
piercing black eyes of the Frenchman. 
Joe was wont to describe his eyes as 
“like zat,” at the same time forming as 
large a circle as possible with the thumb 
and forefinger of each hand, and had fre- 
quently expressed a wish to “ see sumting 
wake ’im up, jist to see zee eyes stare.” 
Bass could not do it, and, in fact, the said 
optics usually wore an expression, half 
lazy, half dreamy, that defied surprise. 
By the time their arrangements were com- 
pleted the sun was fairly above the hori- 
zon, gilding the broad surface of the 
river and painting everything with glow- 
ing tints. 

Friday is proverbially an unlucky day, 
but if fate had anything of an unpleasant 
nature in store for them she certainly hid 
her purpose behind a mask of surpassing 
beauty. It was indeed the matchless 
dawning of a perfect day, and as they 
carried their paddles down to the over- 
turned Peterboro’ the tall chap in flannels 
paused with tackle and paddle in his 
hands to feast his eyes upon the pano- 
rama of loveliness spread before them. 
It was like a glimpse into Paradise. 
Above, a cloudless sky, from the zenith 
to the west a flawless sapphire, and to 


the east glowing and flaming with the 
changeful glories of the dawn. Below, 
far as the eye could reach, island after 
island of all conceivable shapes and sizes, 
with every promontory and tree gleaming 
gold-like in the glancing light, and great 
velvet-black shadows streaming away to 
the westward, as though the half-defeated 
forces of the night yet skulked behind 
each rocky ambush. to outwit the con- 
quering monarch of the day. 

Close at hand were sister isles to that 
on which they stood, showing fair and 
distinct, with every light and shade sharp- 
ly defined, and the tracery of each sleep- 
ing frond and twig as clearly revealed 
as though the tinted background was a 
scroll on which a master hand had sketch- 
ed a wealth of graceful designs, and all 
mirrored in the waveless flood that slid, 
oil-like, upon its everlasting journey to 
thesea. Beyond these again, islands show- 
ing but their bolder features, with snowy 
wreaths of vapor floating above the silent 
channels and half shrouding their won- 
drous beauty, like spotless veils worn by 
bride or maiden at some saintly rite. And 
beyond all, faint and far, soft purple 
masses like shadows of islands reflected in 
the misty air; rock and tree and shrub 
like the rest, but seemingly anchorless 
phantoms raised by the deceptive light 
until they seemed to swim in space or 
hang by viewless chains from Heaven it- 
self, tokens of the wonderland beyond the 
blue. Had the wonder worker of old 
been permitted to gaze upon that picture, 
one of the seven marvels of the world 
had surely never been, for here were 
hanging gardens such as his ambition 
ne’er aspired to.’ Not a sound broke the 
magical influence of the scene and hour, 
save the wimple of the current as it 
fretted among the crannies of the rocks, 
until Joe’s impatient tongue took license. 

“You not stan’ dere all zee day ?” 

That was enough, and the other silently 
stepped to the canoe, and light as a bas- 
ket they raised and placed it in the water. 
The tall man worked his legs beneath the 
forward thwart and Joe took his place in 
the stern, letting his paddle fall with a 
clatter on the gunwale in so doing. 

“Confound you! Do you want to wake 
‘em all up?” 

“Dat nevaire wake zem, not if you pelt 
zee house wiz zee rock,” was all the 
answer that worthy vouchsafed, and after 
a momentary glance at the building, 
where B , his wife and the girls were 
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slumbering, they raised their paddles. At 
that instant a shutter creaked open, and a 
head, pretty even in disorder, appeared, 
and a soft voice exclaimed: “Ah! you 
traitor, luck be with you!” A white 
hand waved a farewell, and the canoe 
darted away. Was it an omen of suc- 
cess? 

Joe knew every yard of the water for 
miles around, and after paddling some 
fifteen minutes the troll was cast out. 
Steadily on and on, through channel after 
channel, he drove the canoe at just the 
proper speed for the quarry sought; his 
dark face gave no token of hope nor dis- 
appointment and his strong arms never 
ceased their measured swing. Now and 
again he made a brief remark concerning 
some promising reach, and occasionally 
they halted as some voracious bass seized 
the lure intended for nobler game ; but the 
other spoke hardly at all, and Joe eyed 
him furtively as he held the line, and in- 
wardly decided “ Dat he was dream sum- 
ore. 


of thing, marked only by the capture of 
five great-mouthed, staring-eyed black 
bass, the man in the bow suddenly roused 
himself from his reverie and refilling his 
pipe exclaimed : 


“Joseph, it’s no go, I’m afraid, let’s 
have a drink and go home; -Friday’s a 
bad day for longe, sure, and you must be 
about tuckered out.” “Notme! But I 
take zee nip, and den we try jest one 
place more. Dat’s zee spot vere zee feesh 
is, eef dere is feesh at all.’ The flask 
was produced, and the long one settled 
down for another dream as Joe headed 
the craft for his last hope, thinking mean- 
while how he would like “sumting to 
take hole, just to wake ’im up, an’ make 
zee eyes stare.” In a few minutes he 
said: “ Dis de place!” 

“By George! it looks good,” and Joe 
saw more life in “zee eyes” than had 
yet been his luck. Look well it un- 
doubtedly did, for ’twas a likely spot in- 
deed for a big fish to lie in ; a quiet chan- 
nel, deep and narrow and overhung with 
foliage, the entrance bright in sunlight 
and the space between the islands shad- 
owy and cool, fit haunt for a king fish. 
Joe paddled steadily across the mouth, 
on for a hundred yards and then turned 
about and retraced the route. Past the 
channel again and nearly the length of 
the line beyond, when suddenly he in the 
bow gave an electrical start, his right hand 
gave a yank at the line, and as his face 


After three good hours of this sort © 
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turned like a flash over his shoulder Joe 
had his wish, “somting had took hold 
and zee eyes were like zat;” and Joe 
never forgot the glare of them for many 
moons. 

“Got ’um,” he gasped. 

“Bet yer life—he’s a whale ! 
him, Joe.” 

That worthy released a yell of delight, 
which sped echoing away among the isl- 
ands, heralding the fact that game was 
struck at last and that at least one French- 
man was feeling good—but he lost no 
time. He was too practiced a hand to 
make a-mistake at the start, and like a 
top the canoe spun round till the heaving 
line was straight ahead. 

“Ts he big un?” 

“Horse! Keep with him!” came ina 
quick gasp from the bow, and Joe plied 
the paddle lightly until the craft followed 
the strong force ahead easily, and then he 
waited, watchful as a hawk, for any change 
in the programme whereby he might take 
an active part. One of those glorious 
frays that live ever green in the memory 
of the angler had commenced, and the 
savage surging on the line and the way 
the canoe moved along told both men 
that it was going to be a Waterloo, to be 
won only by nerve and patience. Joe 
watched the line quiver and strain, and 
heard the “zip, zip” as it was forced yard 
by yard from the fingers that strove for 
every foot as strongly as they dared, and 
he felt a keen delight, for well he knew 
by the way the first wild rush had been 
met and checked that a practiced hand 
was attending to the case. 

It was a rare tussle. Deep down a 
mighty fish was struggling like a wild 
colt on a halter for life and liberty, and 
above the erstwhile dreamy man, with 
teeth set and eyes blazing with sup- 
pressed excitement, was losing the skin 
off his fingers in a determined effort to 
save the few feet of slack still at his dis- 
posal, while the light craft rocked and 
trembled with the nervous twitching of 
muscles and the frantic struggles of the 
unseen captive. Moments that seemed 
as hours passed, yet the desperate tour- 
ney neither increased nor abated ; the fish 
was doing its level best and apparently 
good for an hour, and Joe knelt silently 
with ready paddle, his eyes flashing from 
the line to the canoe, and thence to the 
back of the man before him with mingled 
delight, approval and wariness, for it was 
indeed a royal mill, well fought all round 
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so far. A sudden vindictive rush ahead 
took the cord rapidly out, a red stain 
marking the portion yet dry. 

“Cut yer han’s?” 

“ D— the hands, hit her up!” and soon 
the lost yards were retaken. Nothing but 
downright hard luck or an actual break- 
age could lose the fish now, and as Joe 
recognized this cheering fact a sharp ex- 
clamation startled him, and the slackened 
line came in a yard at a time as fast as 
hands could secure it. At once he drove 
the craft about, and ere the fish passed un- 
der it they wereonce morehead on. There 
was an instantaneous, breathless pause, 
broken by another yell of delight from Joe 
as the cord cut the water with a vicious 
hiss, proving the hook was still fast. ‘Then 
followed what might fitly be termed fast 
and furious infighting. 

The last manceuvre of the quarry had 
resulted in the recovery of many yards 
of line, and while it was still invisible 
it was really but a short distance from 
the canoe and evidently making back to 
the stronghold where the bait had been 
taken. The great thing now was to hold 
the advantage gained and make the tow- 
ing process as exhaustive as possible, for 
as yet the king fish had performed the 
office of tugboat seemingly without fa- 
tigue. Every ounce of pressure that safe- 
ty permitted was put on the stout braid, 
and it sang and trembled like a lutestring 
under the heavy strain ; but its merit had 
been proved, and knots and gimp were 
safe as welded steel. The fish had now 
roused itself for the best effort, and the 
cord rose and fell and swerved and zig- 
zagged to and fro, cutting the water like 
a knife for moment after moment, but 
ever meeting the elastic resistance of 
ready hands that yielded up each inch 
as jealously as though they measured 
out a life strand to remorseless fate. 

But the battle was too desperately 
waged to be fought out that way, and 
presently the line rose rapidly to the sur- 
face, while a second later there was a 
splash as though a dog had leaped into 
the stream. Four eyes flashed along the 
taut cord for a dozen yards and two 
voices broke forth in a simultaneous : 

“ By Jove!” 

“ Be gar!” 

There was a great swirl of water, a 
gleaming form of mighty proportions 
hooped and straightened, once, thrice— 
and then a great fan of a tail fluttered a 
swift farewell. 


“Look out, Joe—look out !” 

The voice was full of apprehension and 
the Frenchman knew he had no time to 
lose. The paddle bowed in his strong 
hands, and the water whitened and spun 
with an angry skirl from the sweeping 
blade as they whirled about—only just in 
time, for there came a hollow, rasping 
sound which told how close a shave it 
was. Had the line once touched the 
slight keel, roughened by contact with 
the rocks, the fun would probably have 
ended then and there. A few minutes 
more of lively give-and-take fighting and 
it was apparent that the beginning of the 
end was nigh. The savage, rapid jerk- 
ing grew spasmodic, the swift rushes 
lessened in speed and violence, and the 
line sank deeper and deeper, until the 
canoe lost its forward motion and was 
almost above the fish. Yard by yard the 
cord was redeemed, though every now 
and then a vicious jerk necessitated cau- 
tion, until at last the great fish was visi- 
ble only a few feet down. 

“Get ready, and be careful.” 

“By gar! I forgot zee gaff!” 

An emphatic curse answered this un- 
welcome bit of information; but after a 
moment’s hesitation the line was again 
drawn in until the broad back of the cap- 
tive broke water right beside them, in- 
stantly followed by the gleam of a snowy 
belly, as he rolled over, fairly beat. 
Grander victim never yielded a contest. 
Not so very long, but deep and massive, 
clean cut and shapely as heart could de- 
sire—a king fish, indeed! For a second 
or so they looked at him as he lay there, 
royal even in defeat, with broad tail 
working feebly dnd the terrible teeth 
meeting and parting convulsively with 
the heaving of his mighty gills. Hanging 
from one corner of the mouth was the 
little spoon that had worked his ruin, and 
the tall man fairly shuddered as he saw 
how lightly it was fixed, for two hooks 
were loose and the third seemed to hold 
but by a shred of skin. Whatever was to 
be done must be set about quickly. For 
there was a wicked gleam in the snaky 
eyes that told that he but wanted a 
breathing spell ere bolting again. 

“Balance her, Joe!” came the com- 
mand, and the issuer of it drew from his 
hip pocket a tiny pearl-handled revolver, 
a toy with which he had amused the 
ladies. Reaching far out, he almost 
placed the muzzle against the fish's head 
and fired. Instantaneously a swash of 
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icy water deluged him, he heard a wild 
yell from Joe, and out of the tail of one 
eye he saw that worthy leap to his feet 
and aim a terrible blow with the paddle 
at something ; and one instant later, still 
clutching the revolver, he was swimming 
for dear life several feet down in the 
dreamy St. Lawrence. Joe had _ struck 
from the same side over which he leaned 
to shoot, and staunch though the Peter- 
boro’ was it could not quite stand that. 
Reaching the surface again he found 
the canoe three-fourths submerged, with 
the volatile Joseph holding on by a 
bleeding hand and swimming with the 
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other, while a proad: grin overspread his 
dripping countenance. 

“T got ’um, by gar!” 

Sure enough he had the now thor- 
oughly dead fish inside the canoe, and 
both swam as rapidly as possible to the 
island, fortunately but a few yards away. 
Naught cared they for the ducking ; the 
hot sun would dry them in brief time and 
they had the king fish. Quoth Joe: “He 
broke loose from zee hook ven you shute, 
‘an I smash ’eem wiz zee paddle, den. fall, 
’an as I fall I grab ’an catch hees gill, ’an 
I catch hees teef, too, on zee han. I mose 
cut ’eem in half ‘’an I break zee paddle; 
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but we got ’um, by gar! Now we have 
zee drink, eh? She no upset, but ‘jess dip 
an fill, an everyting dere. Hola! you got 
zee leetle revolvaire, too.” 

So fell the king fish. A couple of stiff 
horns, a bask in the sun, unlimited chaff 
and the satisfaction of having so grand a 
prize fixed everything O. K., though the 
fish was marked by the ball and terribly 


gashed on the back where the edge of the 
paddle caught him, On the way home 
Joe remarked : 

“We nevaire have all dat funif I no 
forget zee gaff?” 
" “Umph! No, by my life, no; thou art 
fully forgiven.” 

But how much did the longe weigh? 
Ah !—wait. 











Or, 


BY RICHARD 





IN those good old 
--. college days 
=~ when thesun 
rose earlier and 
shone brighter, 
and our hearts 
were lighter 
than now, it 
was not seldom 
that we turned 
aside from the graver considerations of 
mathematical formulas, of logical prem- 
ises and psychological conclusions, to 
themes no less dear to us because not 
included in the curriculum. How many 
pleasant hours did we spend, not only 
in engaging in the various forms of 
athletic exercises, but in theorizing as 
to their development, in looking up the 
fables and facts of their past history, and 
in collecting statistics to prove beyond 
question their illimitable value to the 
race in general. And especially in one 
branch—the art of rowing a boat—how 
ardently we discussed the varied styles 
of rigging and rowing a boat, and how 
warmly we dwelt upon the power and 
skill, the pluck and genius of young and 
old boating men. How eagerly we stud- 
ied up the course of the Oxford -Cam- 
bridge boat race, the currents, tides and 
setbacks of the Thames, the system of 
training of the English University oars, 
and patriotically announced that Yale 
could undoubtedly defeat either Oxford 
or Cambridge. And, again, how patiently 
we pursued the fate of the two hundred 
odd Harvard and Yale oarsmen, and 
showed that, despite the croakers, they 
did not all die of heart disease within a 
few years after leaving college. Few 
there were, I am sure, more zealous for 
true advancement, and more devoted 
“heelers” and backers in general of 
Yale’s athletic, and especially aquatic, 
fortunes than the humble occupants of 
our pair oar. 

To say that the Wanderer was a cedar- 
built, mahogany-trimmed, lap-streaked, 
pair - oared barge, some twenty feet 
long and twenty-eight to thirty-four 
inches beam, with two sliding seats and 
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one stationary one, fitted with triple- 
barred outriggers, would be but a bald 
and commonplace description. She was 
the soul of beauty, riding the ardent 
waves that kissed her sides in homage 
like the true queen she was. An obedi- 
ent mistress, quick to hear and answer, a 
dozen strokes would send her cleaving 
the waters and throwing off showers of 
fine spray, while the word “avast” or 
“hold” would check her impetuous course, 
like the curbing of a high-spirited charger. 
What care we that she had “ Meaney” 
slides and “Kerns” rowlocks, or that 
her footrests were movable and inclined 
3732° from the horizontal, when we know 
that we loved her as a friend to be trusted 
in, a companion who never wearied us, 
and a source of pleasure that never lost 
its zest. 

’Twas in early spring when first we 
stepped into our pair oar, and, though the 
sky was a little dark and chill, we donned 
our rowing suits, loosened our girths, 
tightened our foot straps, and glided 
steadily up the Quinipiac. The waves 
were rolling in gray, with soapy crests 
from the harbor, but duck-like we rode 
them, and so gaily kept on past the four 
bridges to the marshes, where the reeds 
were shooting up bright green from the 
brown earth. The clouds floated away 
one by one, and the sun came out to 
brown our arms and backs, white with 
the winter's covering. On the sunny side 
of a hill thick with bushes we lolled away 
our lunch hour, making our meal of a box 
of crackers, a bag of oranges and a tiny 
bottle of champagne (from California, be 
it confessed). And so, on and on, the 
river winding ever, the salt marshes left 
behind and the country now a smiling 
farming land, till the water grows more 
shallow, the current swifter, and we stop 
at a farm house on the bank to learn 
where we are. The sloping sun warns 
us to be returning, and we swing back in 
the growing coolness to the boat house, 
where we meet the ’Varsity crew ending 
their day’s pull. 

Twenty-five miles for the good Wan- 
derer between 12 noon and 6 o’clock and 
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not a weak spot or a cranky touch in all 
the paces we have put her through! A 
good draught of ale to the health of our 
mistress, and long may we swing in her 
to the tune of “ Jolly Boating Weather!” 

What so rare as that day in June when 
we rowed out into the broad harbor where 
the shining undutating waves were reflect- 
ing the deep blue of the sky above. As 
the shores receded all things seemed 
melted into a world of blue, sky and sea 
meeting and blending in shifting tones of 
light, of pearl gray, of cobalt, of warm 
and restful blue. Alone, seeming in a 
world of calm and sweet light and color, 
with lazy sails in the distance and ducks 
flapping by overhead, we drifted and 
dreamed for a brief hour. A plunge in 
the water from a creamy sand spit and a 
long, lazy swim awoke us to the realities 
of life, and it was with sharpened appe- 
tites that we sought the little hotel at 
Savin Rock, famous for its sea food din- 
ners. We will pass by the oysters, raw 
and broiled ; the clams, stewed and fried ; 
the crabs, the lobster, the fish, all served 
by the blackest and most obsequious of 
darkies, and retake our seats as we start 
idly homeward. A glory of the setting 
sun fills all the heavens and is flashed 
back and forth from drifting clouds, pink, 
saffron, pale purple and crimson. The 
abundant rays bathe the Sound in soft 
and hazy light and show the sand hills of 
Long Island, a mirage on the horizon. 
The water is almost motionless, only a 
slow and gentle swell makes shifting 
gleams of sunset pink and sea blue along 
our course. 


We throw our heads back, bareheaded, © 


regardless of “form” or “style” in our 
rowing. We have nosharp-eyed ’Varsity 
coach in the stern to remind us to “ keep 
our eyes in the boat,” our “backs up,” 
etc., ad nauseam, and breathe in the fra- 
grant air and revel in the world of rich- 
ness and light above and about us. The 
colors grow warmer and deeper, the 
shores reflect deep browns and madders 
and purples, and at length are clear cut in 
black against the transparent lemon yel- 
lows and pale greens of the dying day. 

It had been a cold and rainy summer 
up to the end of August, when the good 
Wanderer brought us together for a 
week of life on the water, in which Na- 
ture amply compensated for her cool be- 
havior by a lavish bestowal of smiles and 
caresses. Ignoring as much as possible 
such dull things as names and dates and 
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facts, let us recall only the sweet essence 
of this joyous trip, the memory of which 
comes back to us in our routine life like 
a parched flower’s recollection of a re- 
freshing dew. 

The day of our start was one to be re- 
membered, with life and vim in the air, in 
which all things stood out strong and 
clear and real. From the old city of 
Middletown, down past the wharves 
where idlers in barges gaze stolidly at 
us, a two-mile stretch takes our thin row- 
ing shirts off our backs, and it is in work- 
ing costume that we swing steadily 
through the winding turns that high hills 
make in the river. Heavily wooded to 
the top with beech and maple and birch 
and walnut, a deep shade is cast on the 
river, and a sense of rare stillness per- 
vades, where the only living thing is an 
eagle high in air, or a fish rising with a 
plash. Pleasant it is to loiter along, en- 
joying each new turn and vista of the 
changing views, gazing now at forest 
trees waving their foliage high in air and 
now at strips of green pasture nestling in 
bends of the river—new-made land, per- 
haps never yet trod by the foot of man. 
But there is work ahead, and for a few 
hours the crew sticks to its oars, till a 
rocky point entices us to a noonday siesta. 
The Wanderer is tied and two weary oars 
stretch themselves under the shade of 
dense hemlock trees. A dip in the river 
cools their backs where the August sun is 
already beginning to write a story, and 
the slender lunch disappears quickly. The 
first and only accident may here be re- 
corded, which was the totally uncalled 
for excursion of the patented tin clothing 
case—waterproof, air-tight, non-sinkable, 
which slid down the rocks, with the cover 
off, into the river, breaking a bottle of 
cooling beer and soaking our entire stock 
of white flannels, blue blazers, striped 
belts, etc., in the watery element. 

We pass now little villages on either 
bank of the river, all alike, a cluster of 
white houses with green blinds, in a 
bower of elms, with here and there an old 
white steeple pointing upward. Occa- 
sionally also a long narrow island, the 
gift of the river, with, perhaps, a hay 
house or a corn field to indicate its human 
ownership, is left behind. As the rays of 
the sun fall more and more obliquely 
upon us, the long bridge of the Shore 
Line Railroad assures us that the mouth 
of the Connecticut is reached and that the 
work of the day is nearly done. We are 
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well tired, we will confess, and we stretch 
out to rest on a stony beach, compared 
with which the bed of San Pedro of Al- 
cantara was a downy couch. 

And so in the soft twilight we reach 
Fenwick, and are not ashamed that it is 
but slowly that we stow away our boat, 
for we have put forty odd miles to our 
credit since 8 in the morning, and we 
are well pleased with our first day’s work. 
If it were not that the athlete, the oars- 
man, is a Spartan ever, and disdains to 
recount the bodily ills suffered in the en- 
‘joyment of his pastime, some mention 
might be made of sunburnt backs, of 
cold cream, of intermittent slumbers, but, 
under the circumstances, we forbear. 

We were somewhat lazy, it must be con- 
fessed, the next day, and after a fine morn- 
ing plunge in the salt waves did not get 
under way till about 4 in the afternoon. 
It was a glorious time to row, however, the 
water still and a gentle breeze fanning 
our sunburnt limbs. And a rare old sup- 
per we had, sitting on the bank of the 
river, some eight miles up, discussing a 
roasted chicken, a loaf of fresh bread and 
a bottle of new milk. With beauty ever 
fresh, the sun, about to end another day 
of labor, painted the glowing clouds, 
which in turn reflected their changing 
colors on the calm river. We lingered on 
and on, loath to leave, and it was black 
darkness when we reached Deep River. 
Our search for an hotel brought us to what 
had been evidently in former years a 
flourishing hostelry, and one that might 
yet be restored to somewhat of its lost 
prosperity. “Wal, yaas,” the young owner 
said, “folks hey bin daoun from Hartford 
tew look at the house and hey talked 
some of buyin’;” but it was easy to see 
that with the slow caution of the country- 
man he mistrusted the glib-tongued city 
folk. Asolid night’s rest and a swim in the 
river put us in good trim for breakfast, 
where we met a number of typical New 
England women, the relatives of the 
young owner, peaked and sallow in ap- 
pearance, jerky and whiny in speech and 
of an irritating nervous energy. One of 
them, arrayed in rusty black, told contin- 
ual anecdotes of her departed husband, 
and evidently derived much importance 
in the eyes of the others from her loss. 
We were not sorry to settle down to work 
again under the blue canopy of heaven, 
with the sunshine playing about us on 
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river and fields and hills. A pleasing tri- 
umph of the day’s row was our defeat of 
a steam launch on a three-mile stretch in- 
to Middletown. We smiled with renewed 
satisfaction in the “ Bob Cook ” stroke— 
even though rowed by duffers—as we saw 
our adversaries “coaling up” without 
avail. We will not intrude into that rare 
old farm house where a college friend en- 
tertained us overnight. The house itself, 
a hundred and fifty years old, the wealth 
of fruit and flowers and vegetables, the 
horses, the dairy, the poultry—all merit a 
detailed account beyond the limits of the 
present opportunity. After half a day’s 
rest in Hartford we found our row upon 
the Windsor Canal the most charming fea- 
ture of the next day’s experiences. A still 
stream, six miles long, sixty feet wide and 
thirteen feet deep, winding high above 
the rocky, dashing river, along the face of 
a sandstone cliff, it is surely one of the 
choicest spots in the world: A low tow- 
ing path on the riverside reveals a view 
of wide and varied attractions, while 
nearer at hand is a fringe on either 
side of tall grasses and reeds, mingled 
with daisies and buttercups and clover. 
The cliff, once harsh and bare, is now 
covered with drooping bushes of birch 
and sumach, while mosses and lichens 
and maidenhair fern hide the gashes in 
the rock and show only bits of soft red 
color. We reveled in the beauty of the 
scene, the tranquillity of the limpid stream 
and the absence of human life that lent 
to our advance all the charm of a dis- 
covery. 

One more blissful day, down the canal, 
into the Connecticut, and up the Farm- 
ington, and the Wanderer’s first boating 
trip is over. A hundred and thirty miles 
in six days, no mishaps, no casualties, 
the best of weather, the best of boats, the 
best of friends, combined to make up a 
week that, as the Arabs say, will not be 
counted in our length of days. Let those 
who will.go to the fashionable hotels to 
dance and flirt the summer away, or to 
the mountains to walk, or the streams to 
fish, or the woods to shoot, but give me 
a light and trim-built boat, a willing com- 
panion, a beautiful river, and the radiant 
health, the buoyant spirits and the sweet 
scenes of nature that remain indelibly on 
the mind will repay one more than a 
thousand fold for the time and labor spent 
in manning a “ pair-oared crew.” 
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Parr 1. 


HOUGH many dogs 
do not suffer from 
that curse of the ca- 
nine race, the so-call- 
ed distemper, a still 
larger number are its 
victims ; an_ article, 
therefore, treating of 
the care of dogs, 
would not be com- 
plete without it 
touched upon this 
all-important subject. 

It is of vital importance that the case 
be taken in hand in time. The symp- 
toms are loss of appetite and a disincli- 
nation on the part of the puppy to play, 
wheezing, coughing and feverishness, with 

a dry, “caked” nose. The patient may 
exhibit all or any one of these. On your 

suspicions of the approach of the distem- 
per being aroused, a pill made up of the fol- 
lowing ingredients should be administered: 





Extract Belladonna I grain. 
Nitre 4 grains. 
James Powder I grain. 
Tincture Aconite I drop. 
Quinine : 2 grains. 
Conserve of Roses . Sufficiency. 


Make into four ihe one to be given 
every night. 

There are many preparations for the 
cure of distemper ; but the foregoing can 
be compounded by any druggist and will 
be found to be a most effective remedy. 
Of the “made up” preparations, those of 
Glover and of Spratts patent are in all 
likelihood the best. 

The patient’s strength must be sustained 
by the most generous of foods. In the 
early stages beef broth, with a dash of 
the best brandy (“cooking ” brandy (?) will 
not do), should be given at frequent inter- 
vals. Tempt the appetite with dainties 
as you would that of a human invalid. 

You will have continued to administer 
a pill of the mixture described every 
evening. If the patient fails in strength 


chicken broth should be prepared and a 
fresh raw egg broken and poured down 
the throat several times during the day. 


Arrowroot, well mixed with good port 
wine, must be given ; in short, exercise all 
your ingenuity in the preparation of food 
that is both strengthening and tempting. 

Above all do not call in every man 
whom you are told “knows all about 
dogs.” ‘Pheir advice will only bewilder 
you, and if you follow it the pup will 
assuredly soon enter into the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. One man will tell you to 
put a handful of salt down the unfor- 
tunate creature’s throat ; this when he is 
parched with fever. Another advises sul- 
phur flour, another castor oil, another ker- 
osene oil, another tells you to “massage” 
the spine. A sixth says: “ Dose him for 
worms.” Before the writer learned a lit- 
tle dog doctoring he was in the habit of 
calling in “ vets” in cases of emergency ; 
but it did not take long for him to be- 
come convinced that. while the average 
veterinary surgeon may be very good at 
doctoring horses and cows, he knows as 
much about treating dogs as dogs know 
about curing the diseases of mankind. 
They will look at the patient very sol- 
emnly, say: “ Keep his strength up,” and 
after answering your timid inquiry of 
“What do I owe you, doctor?” with 
“Five dollars, please,” withdraw, leaving 
you just as wise as before and out of 
pocket a “V.” 

My advice to- the dog owner, whose 
pet may be afflicted by a disease with 
which it is beyond his skill to cope, is to 
go to his family physician and ask him, 
as a friend, to advise him what to do. Of 
course he can only be approached on the 
score of friendship, as it is held to be 
infra dig. for an M. D. to treat animals. 
There are many veterinary surgeons in 
this country who are well qualified to 
minister to the diseases of our canine 
friends ; but to many of my readers they 
are inacessible, and to them the foregoing 
words of advice are especially addressed. 

The distemper patient’s nose should 
be carefully sponged free of the mucus 
which will adhere to it. His bed must 
be made in a dry and warm corner, and 
must on no account be in a draught. 

It would be my advice to the dog 
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owner to purchase some standard work 
on the diseases of dogs, such as Ash- 
mont’s “Dogs: their Management, and 
Treatment in Disease,” or Dr. Gordon 
Stable’s appendix to Vero Shaw’s “ Illus- 
trated Book of the Dog.” It is inadvis- 
able to go by “Stonehenge” or Mayhew, 
for an advance has been made in dog 
doctrine since their books were written. 

It is, needless to say, beyond the scope 
of this article to treat of the diseases of 
dogs even passingly, even were it not that 
the writer would deem it supererogatory 
on his part to enter the field which “ Ash- 
mont” has so ably filled. 

After your puppy has safely passed 
through distemper, the chances are that 
all will be plain sailing, beyond, perhaps, 
a few minor ills, until maturity is arrived 
at. As a regulative, a ball of sulphur 
flour should be given every fortnight. It 
cools the blood, gently relaxes the bowels 
and tones the system. 

To administer a dose the easiest plan is 
to mix the powder with butter, roll it into 
a ball and sprinkle the outside slightly 
with wheaten flour to prevent its sticking 
to the fingers. Then catch the dog be- 
tween your legs, just behind the shoulders, 
and force open the jaws by inserting the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand at 
their base. Pull back the head, place the 
ball well down the throat and close the 
mouth quickly. Then, still keeping the 
head back, hold the nose so that the ani- 
mal cannot breathe through it, at the same 
time stroking the throat downward. Be- 
ing unable to breathe by means of his 
nose, he is obliged to swallow, when down 
goes the ball. 

Bear in mind always, when possible, to 
have nostrums made up in the form of 
pills, for it is far easier to administer a 
dose in the form of a solid than as a 
liquid. 

To administer a liquid, place the dog on 
its side upon the ground ; then, keeping 
the mouth tightly closed, pull out the 
flew on the uppermost side of the mouth, 
making a sort of funnel, and have an as- 
sistant pour the dose into this. The nose 
should be held until he has swallowed, 
and the head held up. 

As a puppy has to be “ housebroken ” 
before he can be trusted, a plan for doing 
so must be described. Bear in mind that 
it is not fair to expect a youngster to be 
cleanly in the house until he is at least 
six months old, for he cannot comprehend 
what is wanted of him when younger. 
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When he has misbehaved take him to 
where he messed and rubbing his nose in 
it scold and slap him sharply. Always 
remember that the calls of nature must 
be satisfied by dog as well as man, and 
let him have a scamper out of doors when 
he appears to be uneasy. 

The dog is the only animal that is ca- 
pable of disinterested affection. He is 
the only one that regards the human be- 
ing as a companion and forsakes his kind 
to follow man. The only one that seems 
to possess a natural desire to be of ser- 
vice to him and to live for him and him 
only. Surely, then, so noble a creature is 
deserving of care and of consideration ! 

It is always a source of satisfaction to 
the master to have an accomplished dog. 
A well-trained and obedient dog is a far 
pleasanter companion than the reverse; 
therefore it is well to train him. OuTING 
for March contains an article on “ Spaniel 
Training” that describes how a dog can 
be taught to retrieve, go to heel, etc., a 
perusal of which will be of service to the 
novice in dog training. 

As a guide to feeding a grown dog we 
will describe a regimen for three days. 
It is well to remember that a dog is 
healthier when kept a little low in flesh 
than the reverse, and unless he is to be 
“ conditioned ” for exhibition purposes, it 
is better to under feed than to over feed 
him. 

Breakfast—Oat or Indian meal por- 
ridge, well mixed with sweet milk. 

Midday.—Spratts patent biscuit (if any- 
thing is given). ° 

Night. — (First day) — Beef heads or 
sheep heads, boiled, with a few vegeta- 
bles, until the meat is in rags, fed with- 
out the bones, the meat in the soup, well 
thickened with stale, crumbled bread. 

Night.—(Second day)—Spratts patent 
biscuit, dry, followed by the bones left 
over from the soup of the day before. 

Night—(Third day)—Table scraps and 
“soup meat,” mixed with Spratts patent 
biscuit, thoroughly soaked, the whole well 
covered with soup or gravy. 

It is best to feed the dog his dinner at 
night, for he sleeps more soundly and re- 
mains quieter when his stomach is full. 
If his especial avocation is that of a 
guard, the dinner should be given him at 
midday, as he will be more on the alert 
at night and sleep less soundly. 

The writer has had the best of results 
from feeding dogs on Spratts biscuits 
only, except, of course, that they were 
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given a little porridge and milk in the 
morning. They contain all the ingre- 
dients. necessary to maintain a dog in 
health, and they are clean and easily 
handled. 

Unhappily, dog owners, as a rule, are 
wofully careless about the feeding and 
housing of their dumb friends. With 
many the motto is that anything is good 
enough for adog. This means that he 
has to prick for the softest board, if, in- 
deed, the bare ground is not, perforce, 
his couch, and has to eke out a precari- 
ous existence on the contents of the swill 
pail. 

I recollect one day seeing a maid ser- 
vant standing in an open doorway, a dust- 
pan in her hand, whistling for the dog of 
the house. Soon he came frolicking up, 
and a dear old doggy he looked. The 
maid walked out into the roadway and 
emptied the contents of the pan amid the 
filth of the street. It was the dog’s din- 
ner! No doubt she thought it a kindly 
and a humane action on her part to give 
him any at all. . 

.Now, dogs are not pigs. They appre- 
ciate and thrive upon good, healthy food, 
eaten from off clean dishes, just as much 
as you orI do. You curse your dog be- 


cause he barks at night, disturbing your 
rest, and quite forget that had you taken 
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the trouble to provide him with a com- 
fortable bed he would not make a sound, 
unless, of course, someone were to intrude 
their presence in his domain, when it 
would be his duty to give the alarm. 

The cleanliness in which, as I have im- 
pressed upon you, the kennel and feeding 
and water dishes of the puppy must be 
kept applies with equal force to those 
of the mature dog. Enameled iron ware 
makes the most satisfactory description 
of dishes for food and water. 

The kennel illustrated in Fig. 2 will be 
found to be a most satisfactory one. The 
entrance being placed at the side gives 
the inmate an opportunity to lie out of 
the reach of draughts, and the hinged 
side can be made to form a shelter from 
the sun when opened, a strip of wood 
three inches deep being fastened to the 
kennel’s side to prevent the straw from 
spreading. In winter a_ tightly-fitting 
shutter, suspended by hinges at its top, 
that will allow the door to swing either 
in or. out, will be found an improvement 
on the usual strip of carpet. 

Figure 3 illustrates a more elaborate 
kennel, with a yard attached. It is well 
to have the floor of both yard and kennel 
of cement, with a gutter running through 
both, so that you can “slosh” them out 
with the hose. Fig. 3.describes the sleep- 
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ing bench. This should be constructed so 
as to prevent draughts coming at the dog 
from below through the joints. The lat- 
tice work hanging -in front is to prevent 
a dog getting underneath the bench. It 
should be constructed to turn on hinges 
against the wall of the kennel during the 
daytime, being held there by hooks let 
into the wall. 

The kennels should be constantly lime 
washed and the floors well scrubbed with 
water, diluted with crude carbolic acid. 
I have heard Little’s Soluble Phenyle 
highly spoken of as a disinfectant, but 
have not used it as yet. The straw of 
the bed should be changed constantly. 

There are many different kinds of dog 
soap (so called), some of which are good, 
but more worse than useless—positively 
dangerous, in fact. Of all the many 
kinds I have tried I consider Woodill’s 
soap the best ; in fact it is absolutely per- 
fect. 

On the day on which you purpose wash- 


ing your dog, put on some old clothes’ 


that will not be spoiled by a wetting. Fill 
a large tub half up with lukewarm water, 
and, having provided yourself with a cake 
of soap, a sponge, a good-sized “ dipper,” 
and coarse towels, stand the dog in it. 
Keep him in the water while you pour the 
water over him by means of the dipper. 
Then work the water well into his coat 
with the sponge until it is thoroughly 
wetted. Then take your soap and rub 
him over with it and work up a good 
lather, getting it well through his coat 
into the skin. Let the lather remain on 
for five minutes, then with dipper and 
sponge rinse out every vestige of the 
soap. You should have had a bucket full 
of cold, clean water ready by you; this 
should be sponged over the dog. Then 
rinse out as much water from his coat as 
possible (I am supposing he is a long- 
coated dog, for if a short-haired one there 
will, of course, be much less trouble), and 
let him jump out of the tub. Dry him as 
much as possible with the sponge and 
then bring the towels into play. Remem- 
ber to rub the way the hairs run, for if 
you rub up and down and every way the 
coat will resemble a door mat more than 
anything else when it dries. After you 
have dried him to the best of your ability 
turn him into a bed of dry, clean straw. 
Grooming is an important item in keep- 
ing a dog at his best. When he is moult- 
ing “curry” him with a horse’s curry- 
comb to remove the dead hair. If this 
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is done every day the carpets will not be 
covered with hair as they otherwise would. 
The best comb to use is that manufac- 
tured by the Medford Fancy Goods Com- 
pany and called by them the Electric dog 
comb (though I don’t think there is much 
electricity in its composition). It is easily 
kept clean and does not splinter and get 
out of shape like one made of horn. The 
brushes used should be furnished with 
long, stiff bristles, and for giving a final 
polish a soft one, such as is used on a silk 
hat, will be found useful. A chamois skin 
also imparts a handsome gloss. In groom- 
ing, “elbow grease” must not be stinted. 

A dog cannot be expected to keep in 
health unless he is regularly exercised. 
Some breeds, needless to say, require more 
exercise than others, but a// must have 
some. If you have grounds about your 
house the dog will exercise himself fairly 
well, but even then he should be taken for 
at least one run a day. 

Sporting dogs, more especially when 
the hunting season approaches, should be 
taken for long walks daily, or, better still, 
should be made to follow the carriage. 
A dog that has been permitted to lay 
around the house, doing nothing but 
sleep and eat all summer long, cannot be 
expected, without some preparation for it, 
to stand a hard day’s work in forest, field 
or marsh. 

The exhibition of dogs at bench shows 
having become an important factor, a 
few words on the subject will be in sea- 
son. 

If your dog is good enough to win it 
will be well worth your while to place 
him under the care of a regular “ hand- 
ler” to be “conditioned.” 

It is his trade getting dogs into exhibi- 
tion form, therefore it is but natural to 
infer that he will do it better than you. 
Remember that the “cracks” whom you 
are desirous of defeating have their own 
immediate attendants whose sole duty it 
is to attend to them, and that it will be a 
heavy handicap to your pet if he is not 
given the same opportunities. A second- 
class dog in blooming condition will fre- 
quently beat a first-class animal that is in 
poor form. There is more than you think 
for in condition; so, as I have said, if 
your dog is a good one, give him every 
chance in your power of showing what he 
is worth. 

Just a word more about dog showing. 
If your dog is beaten do not grumble, talk 
loudly of having been unfairly treated, 
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and abuse and insult the judge. It is 
many chances that he knows more about 
it than you do, and that your dog was 
properly placed. Of course I am speak- 
ing to the novice, not to the old exhibi- 
tor and “authority,” who is frequently 
horrified by the judge’s placing of his 
dogs. 

Bitches, as a rule, come in season once 
every six months, the approach of the 
“heat” being evidenced by her desire to 
play with the dogs she meets in the street. 
The vagina swells and, after a day or 
two, discharges a blood-like matter. This 
will flow for probably two weeks or more, 
when it ceases. Then is the time to allow 
her to visit the dog. 

In selecting a sire do not blindly rush 
after the dog that is winning the greatest 
number of prizes. Study the good and 
bad points of your bitch, and endeavor to 
procure a mate for her who is strong in 
the points that she is weak in. Select the 
dog for his progeny rather than for his 
individual merits, but consider well what 
his opportunities in the stud have been. A 
grand dog bred to unsuitable bitches can- 
not get high-class stock. 

It is well to breed the bitch twice to 
the dog, a day intervening betwixt the 
services. She will whelp in between sixty 
and sixty-five days, dating from eitherof the 
connections. During the period of gesta- 
tion she should be regularly exercised and 
liberally fed. She should be rather low 
in flesh when served. 

When from her actions she seems to be in 
labor, administer a liberal dose of castor 
oil and put her in her bed. This should 
be made in a warm, dry corner that is 
well sheltered from draughts, and must 
consist of straw—not carpet—for the bitch 
always scrapes the straw from underneath 
her, making a sort of nest about her, and 
will only lie upon bare boards. She does 
this to enable her to clean the puppies 
after their birth, and to keep them so 
more easily. She should be kept in a re- 
tired place, where she runs no risk of be- 
ing disturbed. Plenty of water must be 
placed beside her within easy reach. She 
is better left alone. Some bitches will 
not be satisfied unless their master or 
mistress stays beside them in their trouble ; 
one especially that I know of insists upon 
her paw being held throughout ; but these 
are isolated cases. 

After all the puppies are born a strong 
milk gruel should be given and the moth- 
er must be fed upon “slops” only for a 
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day or two, when the most nourishing of 
food must be given and in abundance. 

If the puppies are spaniels or terriers 
whose tails must be cut, the operation 
should be performed when they are about 
a fortnight old. Have someone to assist 
you in the work, and make him hold the 
puppies upon a block of wood on their 
backs, so that if any contraction of the 
muscle takes place consequent upon the 
operation, the tail will hang down in- 
stead of sticking up. Your instrument 
should be a razor free from rust, a short, 
heavy stick, a lighted lamp and a piece 
of iron heated until red in the flame. 

Hold the razor at the point in the tail 
where you wish to cut it through, and 
give ita sharp rap with the stick ; then 
sear the wound with the hot iron and re- 
turn the puppy to the maternal nest. If 
an hour or two later you find any of the 
wounds still bleeding, tie a piece of twine 
tightly round the tail as near the end as 
it will hold. This will prevent further 
loss of blood. 

Cropping ears I know nothing of, and 
therefore will not describe the operation, 
though I would not if I could, for I con- 
sider it a useless and a cruel practice. 
The flaps are provided to the organs of 
hearing for the exclusion of injurious 
matter, while tails protect no supersen- 
sitive parts. In spaniels used for covert 
shooting it is cruel mot to dock the tails, 
for from their always being in motion 
from side to side they become sore, and 
even “raw,” from contact with the under- 
growth. Indeed, some owners of point- 
ers and setters, who use them for work in 
covert, find it necessary to remove por- 
tions of their dogs’ tails for this very 
reason. 

In the days of dog fighting it was found 
necessary to remove the ears of bulldogs 
because they afforded a hold to their ad- 
versaries in the conflict, but, thank heaven, 
that brutality has virtually been done 
away with, and there is now no cogent 
reason to be argued in favor of cropping. 

If you are fortunate enough to be the 
owner of a dog that has made a mark in 
the canine world and are desirous of prof- 
iting pecuniarily by his successes, adver- 
tise him as being in the stud in the kennel 
journals, Remember, in stating the stud 
fee to be charged, that it is better to 
place the sum too low than too high. 
Have a neat stud card printed, with a 
photograph or “cut” of your dog dis- 
played upon it, and give his description, 
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pedigree in full, breeder, date of birth, 
prize winnings, press notices and the rec- 
ord of his progeny, if he has any of note. 
This stud card should be mailed to the 
owners of dogs of his variety. 

When shipping a dog by express you 
will be told that the express company will 
not hold itself responsible for the safe 
keeping of the animal, but do not let this 
deter you from placing your valuation on 
the crate. The express companies are 
responsible, despite what they may say 
to the contrary, and they have been 
obliged to reimburse the shipper in every 
case where the matter has been taken into 
the courts—that is, where negligence in 
properly securing the animal has not been 
proven against the shipper. 
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The traveling box, illustrated in Fig. 4, 
will be found to be a cheap one to have 
constructed and a most commodious one 
for the dog. You should not forget to 
have holes made in the flooring and gut- 
ters gouged out, so that all moisture will 
be drained off. 

In securing the dog in his box a chain 
with ¢hree swivels (Fig. 3) should be em- 
ployed, as one swivel might, perchance, 
become clogged, thereby endangering the 
life of the animal. No dog should be 
sent to a show without a chain of this de- 
scription being provided. 

In managing dogs it should be remem- 
bered that no two of them are alike in 
disposition, and, therefore, they must be 
dealt with accordingly. 


ADIRONDACKS, 


BY J. OSGOOD. 


E had made many excur- 
sions on lake and river 
and up mountain tops ; 
there was still a fortnight 
of August tempting us to 
life in the open air. How 
and where should we 
spend it? How could it 
be made most delightful 

We were floating in our 





and unique? 
boat on Lake Champlain, with the Adiron- 
dack peaks rising in sky-blue grandeur 
before us. 

“TLet’s spend our two weeks in the 
Adirondacks,” said I. 

“Won't it be awfully expensive?” asked 


Sweetbrier. ‘“ How much would it cost?” 

“ Why, just what you wanted to spend,” 
I responded. 

“Could we have a good time and see 
whatever we wanted to, and spend not 
more than—not more than $40 apiece?” 
questioned Sweetbrier, as if the proposi- 
tion were the wildest possible. 

“Why, of course,” said I. “We can 
make one long picnic of it. We can ride 
and walk and bask in the sun all day and 
sleep in a new place each night, just as we 
used to the three months we traveled in 
England. We will cut the big hotels, ex- 
cept when they seem really inviting, and 
sleep at ‘ wayside inns ’—if there be any 
to find.” 

So it was settled that we should leave 


trunks behind and take only hand bag- 
gage, which included a change of lightest 
underwear, warm outside wraps, one book 
apiece, and we each had a lunch basket 
and folding cup. 

We made our point of departure the 
steamboat landing at Port Kent. Oh, 
how glorious the day was! And we, 
mounted on the topmost seats of a six- 
horse Concord coach, felt as if we com- 
manded the universe. We were in haste 
to have our first picnic meal, and ate it as 
we rode along on the coach top. Would 
you like to peep into our lunch baskets, 
and find out what dainties contributed to 
that delicious meal? We had a loaf of 
bread (no butter), a box of graham crack- 
ers, plenty of cookies, some cheese, and 
fresh peaches. When the stage stopped 
at the Lake View House all alighted, and 
our traps were taken down with the rest. 
But while our fellow passengers lost an 
hour of that perfect day in the close hotel 
dining room, we were in readiness to start 
directly for the chasm. For two miles 
the Au Sable winds through rocky walls 
that rise in places nearly two hundred feet 
above the dashing stream. 

A narrow plank walk with rough railing 
clings to the precipice midway of its steep 
side, and rises or falls as the exigencies 
demand. “Here we go up, up, up; and 
there we go down, down, down.” Here 


we turn aside to explore a fern-fringed 
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cavern, and now we seat ourselves on a 
moss bank and look back on the glories 
we have left behind. ‘The walls of the 
chasm are curtained with ferns and vines, 
and capped with forest trees. The water 
below, the sky above, the marvelous 
architecture of the chasm, form a scene 
of enchantment, gallery, pier and but- 
tress looking as if chiseled by a band of 
giants. “It is worth a journey from 
Europe" was the verdict of Fredrika 
Bremer. 

One party of tourists after another 
passed us; the fat, pouting mamma ; the 
tall, fidgety papa; the irrepressible boy ; 
the inevitable and interesting lovers. 
They were “doing ” the chasm ; we were 
enjoying it to the bottom of our souls. 
An odd genius who seemed less pressed 
for time than the others watched us curi- 

.ously for a while, and then said good 
naturedly in passing: “ You seem to be 
taking in all the side shows!” And so 
we were. Entering the last boat, we were 
skillfully guided through the rapids, touch- 
ing the foam with our hands as we dashed 
past the rocks, and enjoying that part 
of the trip more than the shooting of the 
famous Lachine Rapids, now made tame 
by frequent repetition and the size and 
security of the steamers employed. 

Returned to the hotel, we took our 
traps and started in search of wayside 
inn No. 1. We found it without trouble, 
an old-fashioned stone dwelling with 
piazza extending to the second story. 
The hostess said she asked 50 cents a 
night for rooms ; they were as clean and 
comfortable as those we had later at the 
$3 and $4 hotels. We engaged them with 
satisfaction, and went to enjoy our even- 
ing meal. Choosing a cedar-sheltered 
spot on a hillside overlooking the Au 
Sable River, and having bought a quart 
of new milk at a farm house, we spread 
our repast on leafy plates garnished with 
ferns and red berries, and ate like epi- 
cures, delighting in each mouthful, loaf- 
ing, looking, chatting, happy as two ori- 
oles in June. Then packing up, ready 
for removal, we adjourned, when the stars 
came out, to the piazza of our inn, where 
we watched the moon rise, and then went 
to good beds and sound sleep. 

We breakfasted under pine trees, giv- 
ing an hour to the morning meal; then 
Sweetbrier, leaving the traps to go with 
me in the buggy, walked freehanded to 
the steamboat landing, three miles away, 
where we took passage for Plattsburg, 
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purchasing a ticket to the end of the 
Chateaugay Railroad, with stop-over privi- 
leges along the whole route. 

We intended to go to the Chateaugay 
Chasm and accordingly left the train 
at Lyon Mountain, but Lyon Mountain 
looked very uninviting ; we learned that 
the captain of the boat on the lakes had 
been drowned a few days before and the 
steamer was not running. I looked into 
Sweetbrier’s eyes and wanted to say, “ Oh, 
don’t stop in this dismal place!” and she, 
interpreting, said: “No, we won't stay 
here,” and rushing for the train, which had 
made an unaccountably long stop, we re- 
gained our former seats, feeling like two 
flies that had almost been drawn into Mr. 
Spider’s parlor. 

Along the line of the Chateaugay the 
timber has been ruthlessly burnt and cut 
off ; the charcoal burners have devastated 
the region, and their poor huts are to the 
lover of woodland scenery anything but 
compensation forsthe giants of the forest. 
The next place which offered any attrac- 
tion was Inman, the station for Loon 
Lake. We left the train and proceeded to 
make inquiries about the neighborhood 
from a handsome, courteous young fellow 
who was handling expressmatter. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, “you can get rooms at that big 
unpainted house. I board there, and the 
people are ‘kind’ and the eating is good.” 

As he walked along with us, carrying 
some of the lighter bundles, his cough told 
a sad story, supplemented, however, by 
cheerful words spoken in a cheery tone. 
“Ves, I have consumption. My home is 
in Virginia. I spent last winter in Saranac, 
at the Sanatorium. Perhaps I shall get 
better in these spruce woods; I can’t live 
anywhere else.” 

We found at the house recommended, 
the only dwelling in sight except charcoal 
burners’ huts, clean beds in uncarpeted 
rooms and farmer’s fare for 25 cents a 
meal. 

We went to the woods to prepare our 
supper, buying from the country folk, as 
we were nearly always able to, fresh, sweet 
milk to take with us. We found in an 
opening, skirting the woods, a luxuriant 
growth of red raspberries ; we made leafy 
cups and filled them with the delicious 
fruit, and going farther up the hillside 
found a profusion of ripe blueberries, 
which we also gathered to add to our re- 
past, eating by the way as if there were 
no limit to mountain appetite. 

The variety and beauty of the ferns 
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were bewildering, and the clustering cor- 
nel berries seemed to glow with a richer 
hue than was their wont. 

On a bed of moss, with garniture of 
ferns and mountain blooms and berries, 
was spread a tempting repast, but no 
sooner were we seated than our delight 
changed to discomfiture. An army of 
mosquitoes and midges settled down upon 
us, making life miserable and dissipating 
appetite. To eat sitting was impossible ; 
we rose simultaneously to our feet, and 
by dint of vigorously flourishing pocket- 
handkerchiefs managed to eat something 
of the substantials, the berries and their 
esthetic accompaniments being out of 
harmony with our aggravating conditions 
and consequently neglected. The bitter- 
est pang lay in the probability of find- 
ing the same disturbers of the peace in 
all parts of the mountains, a foreboding 
which was not realized. We had no sec- 
ond visitation from either variety of the 
insect pests which came down upon us in 
armed squadrons at “ Midge Camp,” as 
we christened the spot where we ate the 
peripatetic supper just described. 

Returning to our lodgings we passed a 
baby’s grave, decorated with remnants of 
wild-flower wreaths that could not have 
been placed there many months before, 
yet the white headstone told us that the 
little one had lain there nearly half a cen- 
tury. Sweetbrier and I speculated about 
the baby and the flower offerings as we 
walked on, and entering the house asked 
the grandmother what she knew about 
the solitary mound, the little sleeper and 
the faded wreaths. 

“Oh” she said, “our 
flowers there. She’s a queer girl. She 
does it every summer. The dead baby 
was a stranger here; no one of that name 
ever lived in these parts. Perhaps the 
folks were emigrants moving and the 
child died on the way—that’s what we 
think, but no one knows.” 

The next morning we awoke to a driv- 
ing storm of wind and rain. A spotlessly 
clean, uncarpeted sitting room, cheerful 
with house plants and warmed with a 
wood fire, was given up to us. We opened 
the windows and enjoyed the fresh mois- 
ture-laden air, wrote letters and read 
aloud ; and when the storm cleared at 
sunset tramped off over the muddy roads, 
and returned triumphant with delicious 
fall violets, white, with pinky lilac tints— 
the canadensis, I believe. 

Next day, having obtained a good lunch 


May put the 
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from our hostess, we walked three and a 
half miles to Loon Lake and its attrac- 
tive hotel. Entering the very large parlor, 
with polished floor, we took seats on the 
carpeted dais surrounding the room, and 
entered heartily into the scene before us. 
The blazing wood fire in the generous 
fireplace did not heat the air, but simply 
modified the fresh morning breeze that 
came through open doors. Two ladies 
presided at violin and piano, and on the 
floor were young girls in tasteful moun- 
tain costumes, dancing with the freedom 
and vigor of peasants. It was a pretty 
sight and held us there till the music 
stopped and the musicians adjourned to 
the tennis ground. 

Then we strolled along the lakeside, 
admiring the camps that, following in 
close succession, vied with each other in 
attractiveness. Rustic lodges open to-. 
ward the lake, floating flags, light boats 
drawn up on the bank, crackling camp 
fires, with groups of picturesque loungers, 
from which children were not absent; 
madam, with fancy work; girls, with 
book or pen; young fellows busy with 
tools or sketching block: all these we 
saw grouped in a series of charming open- 
air tableaux. 

We wanted to sit down by every camp 
fire, to laugh at the jokes that went 
round, to peep into the books that could 
engross attention ’mid such jollity and 
good fellowship. And for a moment we 
fancied we had a faint touch of the pangs 
which the homeless wanderer at Christ- 
mas feels who stands outside of the glit- 
tering shops and hungrily sees what he 
cannot share. May the memory stand by 
us when jolly Yuletide comes again! yes, 
and whenever a bright interior smiles up- 
on us while friendless ones stand with- 
out ! 

But to return to the alluring camp fires. 
We kept a courteous distance from them, 
and did not gaze too curiously at the pic- 
turesque loungers, and in due time float- 
ed in our own (hired) boat on the blue 
waters, and, mooring under the shadow 
of overhanging branches, browsed in our 
own chosen books till it was almost too 
late to catch the return stage to the rail- 
road station. 

Our next stop was at Bloomingdale, 
from whence a brisk coach ride of six 
miles brought us to Paul Smith’s re- 
nowned caravansary. Here we spent the 
evening in watching the children’s games 
in the large parlor devoted to them, and 
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then adjourned to the ballroom, where the 
dancers whirled merrily hour after hour. 

Those Adirondack days were idyllic ; 
spent in the open air, walking through 
fresh woods, rolling along through new 
scenes viewed from the coach top, or ex- 
ploring the bays and islands of a new 
lake. We visited, in our fortnight’s trip, 
Loon, St. Regis, Saranac, Placid and 
Mirror lakes, and Edmond’s and Au 
Sable ponds, and rowed on five different 
bodies of water. 

The coach lurched from side to side 
most violently, it seemed, when we skirted 
steep and unprotected precipices. ‘The 
road was new and very rough and rock 
lined. The lurches became exaggerated. 
The passengers, so gay in starting, re- 
lapsed into silence, watching anxiously 
every movement of the whip, which was 
maliciously used at the most inopportune 
times. Some of the men got out and 
walked. Some of the women went inside, 
that they might escape the sight of the 
driver’s cruelty to his horses. The few 
remarks made on top seemed to gather 
impressiveness from the general silence, 
and attached themselves to the memory 
with comical force. An English couple 
on their wedding tour thought the whole 
thing “nasty,” railroads, hotels and 
coaches. Said my lord the Briton to 
madam : “ There’s something in my eye ; 
get it out, won’t you?” “Ha! ha!” 
laughed the bride. “Fancy! with my 
veil and gloves on!” And nothing more 
was heard from that quarter. 

When we traveled by coach, of course 
we always wanted outside seats; so did 
most of the tourists, and up they piled, 
while the driver looked around and said, 
nonchalantly, “There are too many on top 
already, but it’s your own lookout !”’ and 
one laggard after another climbed up on 
the top-heavy vehicle, till finally those 
who had come half an hour early to se- 
cure good seats were forced to dismount 
for prudence sake and go inside. 

We started from Saranac for Placid one 
superb afternoon with a. top-heavy load. 
The driver remarked he didn’t know what 
was to become of us, but he was all right. 
The latter statement we doubted, as he 
dismounted after a heavy pull and re- 
warded the intelligent but-tired leader 
with a series of brutal kicks. 

“It’s worse than anything in Nevada 
or the Yellowstone,” growled a stout, 
rusty old chap, who said he had been 
“everywhere.” 
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A native tried to discuss crops with a 
commercial traveler on his vacation. Said 
the native, eyeing a field of scanty, stunt- 
ed corn: “The season here is too short 
for the crop.” 

“ Ah!” responded the C. T., “I thought 
the crop seemed short for the season!” 

Then darkness was added to silence, 
and in this manner we finished the long- 
est eight miles of road in the United 
States of America. 

Of Mirror and Placid, with their inde- 
scribably beautiful surrounding of moun- 
tains, we caught our first glimpse the fol- 
lowing morning from the hotel windows, 
and if a choice can be made from such 
an embarrassment of riches as the Adi- 
rondacks offer, this was perhaps the most 
beautiful spot we visited. 

Making Mirror Lake headquarters, and 
engaging a comfortable vehicle with driv- 
er and well-fed horses for $16 for three 
days, we planned and executed a series of 
delightful excursions. First, to Wilming- 
ton Gap, following a fork of the Au Sable, 
from one waterfall to another, snatching 
raspberries from the branches as we drove 
along, and finally dismounting when the 
profusion of the fruit became irresistible. 
At the falls we climbed out on overhang- 
ing rocks, reclining on the ledges, and 
watched the upward rising clouds of opa- 
line spray framed in by spruce boughs. 
Here was a place to read Wordsworth’s 
Tintern Abbey lines, and the joyous, life- 
giving description of the Easter morning 
walk in “Faust.” And we did read them, 
and felt that life was almost too full 
with this complete response of the out- 
ward world to the sense of power and 
beauty swelling in heart and mind. 

Such woods, such moss banks, such ex- 
quisite greenery as we saw that day we 
found nowhere else! Do you know that 
daintiest of all leafiness—the network of 
fairy foliage that the linnza spreads 
along the wayside in this region? Have 
you seen the sprays of the creeping snow- 
berry (chiogenes), embedded in moss 
banks where it ripens its aromatic ber- 
ries? Have you gathered the spikes of 
metallic, silvery-blue balls of the clin- 
tonia? Have you tasted the cymes of 
the gorgeously-colored fruit of the bush 
cranberry? You know the ground hem- 


lock (American yew), with sturdy horizon- 
tal branches radiating in every direction 
close to the earth; but have you seen 
its deep-dimpled scarlet berries scattered 
like jewels mid its dark foliage? 


If so, 
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you know some of the treasures of Wil- 
mington Pass. We found in all, in the 
mountains, seven varieties of edible wild 
fruits—raspberries, blueberries, blackber- 
ries, gooseberries, cranberries, cherries 
and wintergreen—and ate them with such 
apparent relish that we were forced to 
contradict the bookworm’s aphorism, that 
“ Only children and birds know how cher- 
ries and berries taste.” 

The following day we penetrated the 
depths of the forest leading to the pic- 
turesque Adirondack Lodge, where we 
dined and rowed and loafed till the sun 
commenced to withdraw and light up the 
walls of Indian Pass. 

Starting from Plattsburg without defi- 
nite plan, almost forgetting that John 
Brown’s grave lay in the heart of the 
Adirondacks, memories of the old hero 
crowded upon us till, as we approached the 
North Elba farm, where he lived and ma- 
tured his plans and now lies buried, our 
whole journey seemed to shape itself into 
a pilgrimage to that spot. Our thoughts 
ran in rhythm to the music of the “ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic:” 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 

grave, 

His soul is marching on. 

In these solemn, snow-draped woods he 
wrought and thought in the fierce winter 
weather ; in these sunny intervals, from 
the air of spring laden with fragrance 
of spruce and balsam, he breathed in in- 
spiration as he ploughed and planned. 
And in midsummer, in the shadow of the 
great rock which stands a stone’s throw 
from his cottage door, he sat and read in 
his beloved Bible the history of God’s 
saints who did the Lord’s work with fire 
and sword. And the Lord’s work John 
Brown of Ossawatomie did with fire and 
sword, and was brought back here in mid- 
winter, according to his request, and laid 
in a grave cut in the frozen ground in the 
shadow of the great rock where he loved 
“ tosit and read the Word of God.” “John 
Brown” is carved in huge letters on the 
gray pile. We laid our wreaths of golden- 
rod and evergreen twined with scarlet 
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berries on the honored grave and went 
on our way, our hearts surging with the 
hero’s greatness, yet acknowledging that 
John Brown was not without reproach, 
though not to be judged by us. His 
were the faults of a Brutus who struck 
that king rather than the country should 
perish; of a Bayard who turned his 
strength to the liberation of the oppressed. 

A beautiful drive leading through the 
narrow, rocky pass confining Edmond's 
ponds brought us from North Elba to 
Beede’s, with its outlying cottages, where 
year after year one finds the same old 
familiar faces and some charming phases 
of social life, together with that unique 
paradise known as “ Putnam’s Camp.” 
Here we supped with one circle of friends 
and dined with another. In one cottage 
discussed “ Robert Elsmere” and Glad- 
stone’s review, and in another joined the 
attentive audience who listened to a lec- 
ture from Thomas Davidson on “ Mediz- 
val Interpretations of Aristotle.” Best of 
all, with a chosen few read Epictetus be- 
neath the big tree that shelters the tiny 
hermitage, where one after another the 
pure-minded disciples of ethics have 
drawn inspiration in summer hours from 
book and nature to be given to the world 
in winter in crystalized form. 

The hours at Beede’s flew only too 
quickly. An afternoon at the Au Sable 
ponds was followed by many cheery good- 
byes, and at sunrise next morning we 
were off for Westport, the railroad and the 
wide world beyond. 

We have told almost nothing of our 
little adventures, or what we saw, only 
how we saw it. Breathing the tonic air 
of those northern forests whose fragrance 
is beyond description, so many spicy 
plants are concealed in their green depths, 
we had walked and rowed in rain as well 
as sun without a single cold. 

Our two weeks’ trip was ended ; thesum 
playfully proposed in the beginning as 
the limit of expenses was not quite ex- 
hausted, and we had denied ourselves 
nothing that would have added to com- 
fort, health or pleasure. 
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N seeking for 
exercise and 
recreation the 
athletic man 
has a large 
field from 
which to 

Wj choose his fa- 

Dy)\\ MA) vorite sport. 

y) He may play 
(Z| baseball, foot- 
—— ball, lacrosse, 
lawn tennis and many other games. How 
different it is with the athletic woman. 
She may ride and walk for exercise, it is 
true ; she may row ; she may, with perfect 
propriety, play at mask and foil ; but when 
she tires of these and seeks for a game in 
which the elements of exercise and com- 
petition are combined, lawn tennis seems 
to be her only refuge. It is the one ath- 
letic game which a woman may enjoy 
without being subjected to sundry insinu- 
ations of rompishness, and it is decid- 
edly unfortunate for the physical develop- 
ment of woman that she cannot attain the 
highest success, even in this her one sport, 
without becoming the subject of ill-na- 
tured criticism. In the opinion of some 
just and impartial critics the woman who is 
unfortunate enough to defeat all others 

and win a tournament “plays just like a 

man,” “is too ungraceful for anything,” 

etc. But we of the other sex and, to 
their credit, the majority of her own, ad- 
mire the woman who, for the time being, 
is unconscious of her personal appearance 
and bravely struggles against the awful 
handicap imposed upon her, viz., much 
dress and little strength. The physical 
superiority of the English women to those 
of most other nations is well known to 
be due to the greater amount of exer- 
cise which they take; and the English 
girl plays lawn tennis much better than 
the American simply because she is phys- 
ically her superior, and can more easily 
handle a racquet of adequate weight. 

It must be conceded that lawn tennis is 

a game wonderfully well fitted to be a 

medium of exercise for women. It may 

be played violently or it may be played 
gently, entirely at the option of the con- 

testants. Already attractive simply as a 
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game, it is rendered so much more so by 
the addition of tournament playing that 
the interest never flags, but rather in- 
creases. And right here lies the greatest 
danger of lawn tennis as a means of exer- 
cise for ladies. The average male con- 
testant in a tournament is anxious to win, 
and willing to exert himself to a consider- 
able extent to that end, but it appears to 
be a feature peculiar to a tournament for 
ladies that each and every participant is 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that she 
is destined to win, and the violence of her 
efforts to avert defeat causes the game to 
become a harmful rather than beneficial 
exercise. It may be said, somewhat para- 
doxically perhaps, that lawn tennis, al- 
though a good game for ladies, is not a 
“ ladies’ game,” as some sarcastic people 
were once wont to call it. It is a game 
which, when too violently played, becomes 
as severe a Strain upon the muscles and 
produces as serious an effect upon the ac- 
tion of the heart and lungs as any of the 
most exhausting of athletic sports—a fact 
which will be attested by any man who 
has played lawn tennis as well as base- 
ball, football or lacrosse. 

And now let us consider the equipments 
which are necessary for the practice of 
the game. In the first place, what should 
be the weight and shape of a racquet to 
be used by a woman of ordinary strength ? 
As to shape, popular opinion has now 
united on the one style, which common 
sense would dictate to be the correct 
one, a straight head, such as is sold by 
Wright & Ditson, of Boston; Spalding 
Brothers and Peck & Snyder, of New 
York, and almost all the other dealers. 
But the weight of the racquet is an im- 
portant consideration. A man of ordinary 
strength should, in the opinion of the 
most skillful players, use aracquet weigh- 
ing from thirteen and a half to fourteen 
and a half, or at the most fifteen ounces. 
The weight to be used by a woman might 
in some cases also be as high as fourteen 
ounces, for it is well known that some 
women have more power in their wrists 
than the average man, and the wrist plays 
an important part in the wielding of a rac- 
quet. It is probable, however, that the 
correct weight to be used by the woman 
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of ordinary strength is from twelve to thir- 
teen and a half ounces, and it may be as- 
serted positively that she should not use 
a racquet of less weight than twelve 
ounces, for the size and weight of the 
ball are, of course, uniform, and any 
racquet of less weight than twelve ounces 
is incapable of resisting and returning a 
ball propelled with any great degree of 
force. 

The danger of slipping on a smooth 
turf court and spraining an ankle or a 
knee is so great that much care should be 
exercised in the selection of shoes. It 
has been found that the ordinary rubber 
sole will not always prevent slipping, and 
small steel or iron pegs have been used 
quite commonly by men during the past 
year ortwo. The necessity would appear 
to be greater in the case of a woman, who 
labors under the extra disadvantage of 
having a skirt dangling about her feet. 
The use of the pegs will very often avert 
a serious accident and really do no more 
injury to the turf than the ordinary rub- 
ber sole. 

As to other items of dress it is un- 
doubtedly presumptuous for man _ to 
advise or suggest. But in view of the 
statement already made, that lawn ten- 
nis when violently played is most ex- 
hausting, it is perhaps pardonable, and 
certainly pertinent, to quote a paragraph 
from Dr. Sargent’s article on “ The Physi- 
cal Development of Women,” which ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine of Feb- 
ruary, 1889. The paragraph in question 
reads as follows and the moral is too 
plain to be drawn: 

“In order to ascertain the influence of 
tight clothing upon the action of the heart 
during exercise a dozen young women 
consented this summer to run 540 yards 
in their loose gymnasium garments, and 
then to run the same distance with corsets 
on. The running time was 2m. 30s. for 
each trial, and, in order that there should 
be no cardiac excitement or depression 
following the test, the second trial was 
made the following day. Before begin- 
ning the running the average heart im- 
pulse was eighty-four beats to the min- 
ute ; after running the above-named dis- 
tance the heart impulse was 152 beats to 
the minute, the average natural waist 
girth being twenty-five inches. The next 
day corsets were worn during the exercise 
and the average girth of waist was re- 
duced to twenty-four inches. The same 
distance was run in the same time by all, 


and immediately afterward the average 
heart impulse was found to be 168 beats 
per minute. When I state that I should 
feel myself justified in advising an ath- 
lete not to enter a running or rowing race 
whose heart impulse was 160 beats per 
minute after a little exercise, even though 
there were not the slightest evidence of 
disease, one can form some idea of the 
wear and tear on this important organ, 
and the physiological loss entailed upon 
the system in women who force it to la- 
bor half their lives under such a disadvan- 
tage as the tight corset imposes.” 

There are numerous clubs in the vicin- 
ity of New York city which offer facilities 
for the practice of lawn tennis to ladies. 
Indeed they are so numerous that one 
is somewhat embarrassed in making a 
choice. The suburb of New York which 
does not boast of a lawn-tennis club is in- 
deed a desolate one. The best known, 
however, and probably the best conducted 
of all these clubs which admit ladies to the 
privilege of their lawn-tennis courts, is the 
Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club, 
which has playing grounds conveniently 
located at Livingston, on the line of 
the rapid transit railroad. As the name 
of this club signifies, it is not strictly a 
lawn-tennis club. Much attention is paid 
to cricket and baseball, but lawn tennis 
receives its full share of interest. The 
ladies, while owing allegiance to the par- 
ent club and wearing its colors, are sepa- 
rately organized in a club of their own, 
under the title of “ Ladies’ Club for Out- 
door Sports.” They have a club house 
for their separate use, small but beauti- 
fully appointed ; elect their own officers, 
including a fair but firm treasurer, to 
whom each member is obliged to pay her 
annual dues ; hold their own tournaments, 
and in fact conduct the organization as 
if it were separate and distinct from 
the men’s club. The annual election of 
officers is usually a spirited affair, with 
wire pulling, etc, ad Ubitum. But a 
recent occasion upon which the club 
conducted this interesting proceeding 
seemed at one time likely to create a so- 
cial upheaval in Staten Island’s circles. 
It was rumored that large sums were ex- 
pended for the hiring of vehicles to con- 
vey “questionable voters” to the polls ; 
there were even vague and mysterious 
hints of “ floaters ” and “ blocks of five ;”’ 
each of the contending factions had ap- 
pointed sturdy and brave-hearted repre- 
sentatives, who were sworn to guard and 
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protect the purity and integrity of the 
ballot box 77 e¢ armis, if necessary ; but 
the good sense of all concerned finally 
prevailed, and a bloodless and even peace- 
ful, though exciting, election was held 
and the social upheaval averted. 

Apart from being a remarkably well- 
conducted institution, the ladies’ club is fa- 
mous and fortunate in numbering among 
its members Miss Adeline Robinson, who, 
according to popular opinion, is the most 
skillful exponent of lawn tennis to be 
found among the women of America. 
Philadelphians will probably aver that 
popular opinion is at fault in this matter, 
however, for Miss Townsend, a resident 
of their city, succeeded in defeating Miss 


‘Robinson at Philadelphia in the spring of 


1888, and has not been defeated by her 
Since that time. On the other hand, Miss 
Robinson's friends advance many reason- 
able excuses for her defeat, and, more- 
over, it is undoubtedly true that Miss 
Robinson now plays with much more 
skill than when defeated by Miss Town- 
send. The next meeting of these two 
champions, to settle the question of su- 
premacy, will, indeed, be an interesting 
one. The United States National Lawn 
Tennis Association, at its last annual con- 


vention, for the first time formally recog- 
nized a ladies’ championship tournament 
as one of the events to be contested un- 
der its auspices during the present sea- 
son, It was decided that this tournament 
should be held on the grounds of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, where Miss 
Townsend defeated Miss Robinson in 
1888. For the first time, therefore, we 
shall have a lady champion of America in 
lawn tennis; and in this development of 
the game we are many years behind Eng- 
land, where the ladies’ championship has 
each season excited almost, if not quite, 
as much interest as that of the men. In 
that country Miss Maud Watson easily 
proved her supremacy year after year, 
and her name became almost as familiar 
to the public as that of William Renshaw, 
the greatest player of the world, until 
she finally lost her title to a fourteen- 
year-old girl, Miss Lottie Dodd, who at 
the present time retains the championship 
and is regarded as a marvel in skill and 
of equal importance in the lawn-tennis 
world to Ernest Renshaw, who has suc- 
ceeded his twin brother as champion of 
the men. We have it on the authority of 
Messrs. Dwight and Sears, of Boston, 
who were contestants in the most im- 
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portant of English tournaments for sev- 
eral successive years, that the playing, not 
only of Miss Dodd, but also of several 
other young English women, is better than 
that of the average man in this country. 
On the other hand, some of the enthusiastic 
admirers of Miss Robinson believe that if 
her play is really inferior to that of Miss 
Dodd, it is only because she has never 
had adversaries of sufficient strength to 
force her to her highest degree of skill, 
or give her the practice necessary to con- 
tinuous improvement. 

Let us return for a moment to the 
“Ladies’ Club for Outdoor Sports.” 
Among its members are many expert 
players, in addition to Miss Robinson. 
Miss Gertrude Williams, Miss Janssen, 
Miss Quartley, Miss Austin, the Misses 
Ward and Miss Bailey, besides others, 
have on different occasions shown much 
skill. Friday of each week during the 
summer is “ ladies’ day ” 
at the Staten Island 
Cricket and Baseball 
Club, and the numer- 
ous turf courts are then 
reserved for the exclu- 
sive use of the ladies’ 
club. 

Another prominent 
club, with grounds even 
more accessible to resi- 
dents of New York, is 
the New York Tennis 
Club. Here ladies are 
admitted to membership 
on virtually the same 
terms and conditions 
as the men. The club 
is situated in the suburb 
known as Washington 
Heights, at the corner 
of St. Nicholas avenue 
and 147th street, and its 
playing ground differs 
from that of the Staten 
Island club in one im- 
portant particular, viz., 
the tennis courts are 
entirely of dirt—a fea- 
ture which is disagreea- 
ble from some points of 
view, but which has cor- 
responding advantages, 
for a dirt court may be 





Tennis Club has many enthusiastic lady 
members, a majority of whom are resi- 
dents of Washington Heights. Mrs. H. G. 
Badgley, the Misses Hobart, Mrs. Brock 
and Miss Alley have been successful in 
club tournaments. 

As we go a short distance farther from 
the city we come to the grounds of the 
famous Far and Near Club, at Hastings- 
on-Hudson. Here the tennis courts are 
also of dirt, and are built upon a bluff 
rising almost directly from the banks of 
the Hudson River. It may be doubted 
whether any lawn-tennis club in this 
country has grounds so picturesque and so 
beautifully situated. The club member- 
ship is composed chiefly of those having 
country homes at Hastings, Dobbs Ferry, 
Irvington and other well-known villages 
along the Hudson. ‘The most skillful of 
those who enjoy the privileges of these 
courts are the Misses Frazer, Colby Smith 
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used much earlier in the 
spring and much later in 
the fall than one of 
turf The New York 





THE LATE MRS, BARCLAY WARBURTON, 


[The late Mrs. Barclay Warburton was also one of the club’s most prominent and en- 
thusiastic tennis experts, and_with Miss Robinson achieved many brilliant vice 
tories in the ladies’ doubles.—Epiror or OvutTinG.] 
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and Gregory. Toenumerate and describe 
all of the clubs in the neighborhood of New 
York city which gladly welcome ladies to 
membership would be an almost endless 
task, for in the State of New Jersey alone 
there are quite too many to be described 
in one article. The Orange Lawn Tennis 
Club is quite distant from the city, but so 
attractive an organization that it numbers 
many residents of New York among its 
members. The grounds of the Nutley 
Field Club are nearer, being situated at 


antly located at Astoria, Long Island, and 
has upon its list of membership the name 
of Miss Smallwood, who has won many 
of the important tournaments for ladies. 
Or if she desires to play at Staten Island, 
and is not satisfied with the Ladies’ Club 
for Outdoor Sports, she may join the La- 
dies’ Club at Clifton, or the North Shore 
Tennis Club. In whatever direction she 
turns she will assuredly find some organi- 
zation of young women who are enthusi- 
astically devoted to lawn tennis, and who 
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Franklin, N. J., while the Bergen Point 
Club is even more accessible. The bright 
particular star of this latter is Miss 
Voorhees, who has been an enthusiastic 
and successful contestant in tournaments 
during the last two years. 

The clubs thus far mentioned certainly 
present a fair and attractive field from 
which to make a choice ; but if the young 
woman in quest of a club desires to turn 
in still another direction she will find the 
Astoria Lawn Tennis Club, which is pleas- 


by moderate practice of that invigorating 
sport are doing their share in adding to 
the health and strength of future genera- 
tions. 

Having now selected a club and being 
entirely equipped for practice of the 
game, the first thought is of how to im- 
prove in skill. It is true that many ap- 
pear to be perfectly satisfied with batting 
the ball back and forth across the net 
with as little exertion as possible, but the 
natural impulse of the American, whether 
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man or woman, is to reach the highest 
degree of excellence in whatever he or 
she undertakes. In considering improve- 
ment in lawn tennis the first thought 
which occurs to the mind is that woman, 
as compared with man, labors under at 
least two serious disadvantages—first, her 
manner of dress, and, second, her lack of 
muscle, endurance or lung power and 
other qualities, all of which we will unite 
and call by one term—strength. 

Her disadvantages, then, are manner of 
dress and lack of strength, and in seeking 
to improve it must be her aim to make 
these disadvantages of as little effect as 
possible. It is obvious that the wearing 
of a long and flowing skirt not only 
seriously interferes with quick move- 
ments from one part of the court to an- 
other, but, what is of still more impor- 
tance, it prevents a woman from using 
her racquet and making 


there is time to take that position, and the 
stroke should be made when the ball has 
nearly reached the ground for a second 
time, the arm then being stretched to its 
full length and moving freely in a line par- 
allel with the body. The advantage of a 
stroke made in this manner over the round- 
arm stroke is obvious. The arm being 
straight, the hand and the eye are brought 
into a close union and the ball is directed 
with much certainty ; while if the arm is 
rounded and the hand thereby removed 
from the line parallel with the body, the 
aim and direction of the ball are seriously 
affected, just as they would be in the case 
of a marksman, who, in using a rifle, 
should hold it a distance from his body, 
instead of sighting with his eye along the 
barrel. 

It being conceded, then, that the stroke 
just described is the correct one, both 





a stroke in a correct 
manner, or, as it is more 
commonly called, in 
“good form.” There is 
a right way and a wrong 
way to make a lawn-ten- 
nis stroke, just as there 
is a correct method and 
an incorrect method of 
using a bat in baseball 
or cricket. A_ baseball 
player is taught by the 
master of good form that 
he must meet the ball 
squarely with his bat 
held in a horizontal posi- 
tion, while the cricketer 
is instructed that he must 
guard his wicket by hold- 
ing and using his bat in 
a perpendicular line, and 
so, in order to play in 
“good form,” the lawn- 
tennis player, in return- 
ing the ball from a 
bound, must make the 
stroke with the arm in 
as nearly a perpendicular 
line as possible, and not 
with the round-arm 
movement so commonly 
seen. To be more ex- 
plicit, the player must 
station himself or herself 
sufficiently far back to 














meet the ball on its de- 
scent from the bound, as- 
suming, of course, that 
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from a scientific and common-sense point 
of view, it is easy to see that a woman is 
seriously embarrassed in adopting the cor- 
rect method, for if she attempt to make 
the stroke with her arm close to and par- 
allel with her body, the chances are about 
even that either the ball or her racquet 
will -become entangled in, or at least in- 
terfered with by, the folds of her skirt. 
In fact, it is quite impossible for her to 
make a stroke in the manner described. 
Now, can anything be done to overcome 
this disadvantage? The most obvious 
remedy that suggests itself is that she 
should take as few balls as possible on the 
bound, or, in other words, that she should 
learn to volley. Volleying is a feature 
of lawn tennis which perhaps no woman, 
or certainly very tew ot them, appears to 
have mastered, and the one who first at- 
tains proficiency in this branch of the 
game will have a decided advantage over 
her opponents. To volley well requires 
strength, a lack of which is one of the 
two disadvantages under which woman 


labors ; but, on the other hand, is it not a 
saving of strength if one can run to the 
net and by one well-directed volley put 
an end to a rally which might be pro- 
longed to an almost indefinite length, 
when each contestant remains in the back 
of the court and takes ball after ball on 
the bound? Such protracted rallies are 
terribly exhausting, and any woman who 
has the strength to endure them has 
strength enough to volley well. Many 
devotees of lawn tennis will remember 
with much pleasure the numerous ex- 
citing matches between Miss Robinson 
and Miss Roosevelt during the summer of 
1888. In some of these, notably the Nar- 
ragansett Pier Tournament, there were 
rallies in which the ball crossed the net 
more times than in any contest between 
men which I have witnessed. The sight 
was, of course, a pretty one and it was 
the kind of playing sure to provoke un- 
limited enthusiasm among the specta- 
tors; but as an expert lawn-tennis player 
watched the ball fly back and forth across 
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a much more graceful 
stroke, it is more decep- 
tive than a “smash” in 
which the whole arm is 
used, for an adversary is 
less likely to know where 
you intend to place the 
ball. Now, it is well 
known that some women 
are blessed with wrists 
of steel, and that the 
wrists of the majority 
of the sex are of much 
more power, as compared 
with those of men, than 
other parts of the body. 
It does not seem impos- 
sible, then, that a wo- 
man should be able to 
“smash" and “smash” 
skillfully, too. 

But can she learn to 
“smash,” volley and play 
all of the other difficult 
strokes of lawn tennis 
without sacrificing a cer- 
tain amount of grace? 
The question is a serious 
one, for if women should 
become imbued with the 
idea that they must lose 
the grace natural to their 
sex and take on the awk- 
wardness of man, in the 
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the net time after time, he could not but 
feel an inclination to step into the court, 
run to the net and with one vigorous 
“smash” put an end to the exhaustive 
rally. 

It being granted that volleying requires 
no more strength than is necessary to en- 
dure these long rallies, there is no reason 
why a woman should not learn to volley 
with skill and precision, and when she has 
once mastered that art she will be very 
seldom annoyed by her manner of dress. 

It may be doubted that women could 
attain proficiency in that branch of volley- 
ing which we call “smashing the ball,” 
and yet there is no reason why she should 
not. A “smash” may be made by exert- 
ing the strength of the whole arm or that 
of the wrist. Thomas Pettitt, the well- 
known professional player, almost invari- 
ably “‘smashes"’ by a mere movement of 
the wrist, and there is no lack of power 
in his “smashes.”’ In addition to being 


same proportion that 
they show improvement 
or approach perfection 
inthe game, it would be difficult to per- 
suade them to take that active interest 
which is always inspired by a desire to 
excel in any sport, and lawn tennis would 
be deprived of that feature which has dis- 
tinctly marked it as the most refined and 
unprofessional of all athletic games. For- 
tunately the question may fairly be an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

It is the universal desire of lawn-tennis 
players to play in what is known as “ good 
form.” It would be hard to give a defi- 
nition of “good form,’ but it consists 
chiefly in giving a free and easy swing to 
the arm in making a stroke. To play in 
“good form” means to play gracefully, 
for grace is necessary to “good form.” 
It is very seldom that one sees a beginner 
in lawn tennis who does not make the 
strokes with his arm cramped and stiff- 
ened or who does not use the round-arm 
stroke, as before described. He plays in 
“bad form,” and it is only after long 
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experience and practice that he acquires 
the easy movements necessary to “ good 
form.’’ And so a woman, who in the 
first attempts is even more awkward 
than a man, will find that her move- 
ments will become more easy and grace- 
ful the more that she plays and the more 
that she learns of the game, while the 
very confidence that proceeds from a 
consciousness of one’s improvement: in 
skill is often an important element of 
grace. 

There is one stroke in which the gen- 
tler sex plainly excels, and that is “lob- 
bing,” or, as it is more commonly called, 
“tossing” the ball. The explanation 
probably lies in the fact that the stroke 
is itself a gentle one, requiring delicacy 
and deftness, rather than strength, for its 
proper execution. I have seldom seen 
any lobbing by expert men players which 
would compare in effectiveness with that 
of Miss Robinson or Miss Roosevelt in 
some of the matches in 
mixed doubles which 
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run from the net to the back of the court 
and return it, but will be somewhat ex- 
hausted and will, moreover, lose the im- 
portant position at the net; or, second, 
you may give the ball a low toss, but 
sufficient to barely pass over the head of 
your opponent at the net and reach the 
back of the court before she has time 
to turn and meet it—a play which is just 
as effective to “kill” the ball as a “ Ren- 
shaw smash” or a “ Lawford stroke” down 
the side line. 

The fact that a woman can probably 
“lob” or “toss” with a skill equal to 
that of an expert man would seem to 
operate as an argument against the ad- 
vice already given, viz., that she should 
learn to, volley and play at the net, for if a 
ball is tossed over her head it is much 
more difficult for her to turn quickly and 
run to the back of the court, and it might 
be pleaded in addition that her limited 
powers of endurance would not always be 





they played during the 
summer of 1888. It 
was in mixed doubles 
that they were allowed 
the greatest opportu- 
nity for an exhibition of 
their skill, for in their 
single matches each 
contestant almost uni- 
formly played in the 
back of the court, and 
the “lob” or “toss” 
is to be used only when 
an opponent is playing 
at the net. The im- 
portance of this stroke 
is often underestimated 
by men, who would find 
their playing much im- 
proved if they used it 
oftener, or were able to 
make it more skillfully. 
There are two kinds of 
‘lops,” in each of 
which, to be success- 
fully played, the ball 
must be directed so 
that it will fall within 
a very few feet of the 
base line, the nearer 
the better. First, you 
may send the ball high 
into the air, so that your 
adversary will perhaps 
have sufficient time to 
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sufficient to stand the strain. To this it 
may be answered that the position at the 
net is considered by the most experienced 
players to be such a commanding one, and 
of such vital importance to success, that 
it is worth incurring almost any risk to 
secure it. The ball may often be tossed 
over your head, just as it may frequently 
be driven by you down one of the side 
lines ; but it is believed that, in spite of 
such reverses, more is to be gained in the 
end by sturdily maintaining your stand at 
the net and awaiting a good opportunity 
to “kill” the ball. 

It can hardly be stated with perfect 
fairness that the future of lawn tennis is 
certain. It is comparatively a new game, 
although evolved from a succession of 
old ones, and while it has made more prog- 
ress during the past few years, so far as 
number and enthusiasm of followers are 
concerned, than any other game, it is not 
yet certain that it will endure the test of 
time, or that it will not prove to be one 
of those games which enjoy popular favor 
for a decade and then become almost a 
reminiscence. Many will remember the 
time when croquet had its thousands of 
players and almost every lawn was laid 
out with stakes and wickets. -Now the 





HOW CYCLING 


HE manufacture, and 
fracture, of cycling 
road records is a de- 
cidedly modern, and 
almost exclusively 
English, species of 
sport. So eager is 
the competition, too, 

= that road records 


“seem to resemble promises and piecrust, 


inasmuch as they are only made to be 
broken. 

The term “record ” is in itself a modern 
misnomer, the word being now understood 
to mean “best performance on record” or 
“fastest time on record,” or “longest dis- 
tance on record.” “Going for the record” 
therefore implies going to endeavor to 
eclipse the best performance on record; 
“record making” means to establish a 
claim to have performed a ride of a cer- 
tain distance in a certain time, for which 


ROAD RECORDS ARE 


BY “ FAED.’ 


resounding thwack of the croquet mal- 
let and ball is no longer heard in the 
land. 

The game is still played, it is true, but 
as a popular pastime it has long faded from 
public view. It is hardly fair to compare 
lawn tennis with croquet, for, although 
the latter possesses many agreeable fea- 
tures, it is not sufficiently active to be 
called an athletic game and used as a 
sole medium of exercise, nor will an im- 
partial critic hold that it possesses the 
merit of lawn tennis when viewed purely 
as a means of amusement. It is unques- 
tionable, however, that the athletic world 
is fickle ; it has an enormous appetite for 
novelty, and each successive generation, 
as a matter of course, desire to be served 
with a new kind of game, and so it is pos- 
sible that lawn tennis may some time lose 
the place it now holds in popular favor. 
It is at present protected by one very im- 
portant circumstance, and that exists in 
the fact that here is a game which man 
and woman alike may enjoy as a pastime 
and employ as a means of recreation. 
Let lawn tennis retain the active interest 
of the fair sex and there is every reason 
to believe that it is assured a great and 
an abiding popularity. 





MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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no authentic record of any similar perform- 
ance exists; while “record breaking” 
means to break, or beat, the time or dis- 
tance of the best previously recorded per- 
formance. 

The history of cycling road records is 
unique in its way, and few people have 
any idea of the high pitch of perfection to 
which the science of record breaking has 
now attained. The earliest records were 
crude in the extreme, and founded upon 
no substantial basis of reliability. A para- 
graph would appear in some newspaper, 
more or less obscure, stating that Mr. 
John Jones had ridden a bicycle from 
London to Ramsgate in so many hours, 
or that Mr. Robert Robinson had ridden 
a tricycle from London to Brighton and 
back in one day ; and although such para- 
graph might have been penned by Mr. 
John Jones or Mr. Robert Robinson him- 
self, and might be more the result of Mr. 
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John Jones’ imagination, or Mr. Robert 
Robinson’s inventiveness, than of any such 
circumstance as was reported, the daily 
and the weekly press would forthwith 
copy the announcement without reserve, 
and it would thus be given forth to the 
ends of the earth that Messrs. Jones and 
Robinson had actually done the feats they 
pretended. 

While all due admiration must be al- 
lowed to the childlike faith thus displayed 
by the newspaper press in the veracity of 
Messrs. Jones and Robinson, and the gul- 
libility of the public, it must be granted 
that there was a questionable advanta- 
geousness in the facility with which bo- 
gus “records ” could be foisted upon the 
world. For not only did Messrs. Jones 
and Robinson pose around in a halo of 
undeserved heroism, but when Mr. Sam 
Smith or Mr. Bob Brown actually did a 
noteworthy feat of cycle riding, not only 
was its lustre dimmed by comparison with 
the alleged performances of the pretend- 
ers, but people who knew what slight 
grounds there were for Jones’ and Robin- 
son’s putative records’ were naturally in- 
clined to look with suspicion upon the 
perfectly genuine claims of the said Sam 
Smith and Bob Brown. ‘Thus, it became 
- evident that with the growth of the wheel 
sport, and the increase of the competitive 
instinct among good road riders, some 
means must be devised whereby a thorough 
and independent scrutiny could be made in- 
to every claim to a “road record.” Such 
means took at first the form of an indepen- 
dent gentleman—Mr. Tom Cox, president 
of the Speedwell Bicycle Club—conducting 
a personal investigation into an alleged 
ride from London to Edinburgh, the chief 
result of which was to prove that the sys- 
tem of checking such journeys by means 
of post cards was wholly inadequate and 
worthless. 

Up to that time it had been customary 
for a rider “going for the record” to 
carry with him a number of postal cards 
addressed to some one person (such as 
the secretary of his club or the editor of 
a newspaper) who was supposed to make 
himself responsible for the genuineness of 
the ride, by reason of thus receiving the 
post cards, signed by the record claimant 
and bearing the dated post marks of the 
towns at which they were dispatched. 
The imperfection of such a system .of 
checking can be readily imagined when 
it is said that the postal officials are so 
careless in regard to post marks that no 


reliance can be placed upon the accuracy 
of a dated stamp, and, moreover, even if 
post marks were immaculate evidences of 
the time at which a card had been posted, 
it was open for anybody to write and sign 
his missives in advance and get a confed- 
erate to post some of them while he him- 
self took advantage of a convenient railway 
train. Beyond this, in the case of short 
distance records, there was an element 
of uncertainty about the precise time oc- 
cupied ; and since the correctness of a 
record depended not merely upon the in- 
tegrity of the person who vouched for the 
time, but also upon the calibre of the 
watch which he used, the slipshod man- 
ner in which anybody could authenticate 
a record by the aid of a cheap and 
erratic watch made it incumbent upon 
lovers of truth to place restrictions upon 
the timekeeping arrangements. 

So it came about that the National 
Cyclists’ Union appointed a “ Records 
Committee” to frame regulations for the 
making and breaking of road records (as 
well as racing-path records), to investi- 
gate the proofs submitted by all claim- 
ants to such and to announce in the press 
the results of such scrutiny. For some 
time this plan worked admirably, so that 
the cycling public came to recognize the 
fact that a record passed by the com- 
mittee must be genuine, and that nobody 
whose claims to a record would not bear 
the committee’s investigation was worthy 
of credence. Later on, however, the N.C. 
U. decided to discountenance road racing, 
and consequently instructed its records 
committee to discontinue the recognition 
of road records. This sort of thing did not 
suit the leaders of the road-racing clubs, 
however, and the work of the committee 
was immediately taken up by the Road 
Records Association, whose committee 
now conduct the work of scrutiny upon 
lines very similar to those of the original 
N. C. U. Committee. The following is 
the text of the regulations and recom-. 
mendations issued by the committee of 
the R. R. A.: 

REGULATIONS. 

1. The Road Records Association will adju- 
dicate upon cycling road records claimed by 
Amateurs eligible to compete under N. C. U. 
rules, and also upon cycling road _ records 
claimed by Professionals ; but it shall be in the 
discretion of the Committee to decline to accept 
any claim where they consider that the inter- 
ig of the sport would not be promoted there- 
“4 Notice of proposed attempt to lower any 
existing record, or to establish a new record, 
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must be sent to the Hon. Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at least five days before the start, unless 
the Committee shall in any case dispense with 
such notice. 

3. The Committee will accept no claim to rec- 
ord for a ride any part of which has been per- 
formed on a Sunday, except in the case of rides 
of more than six days’ duration. 

4. The Committee will accept no claim to road 
record for any distance under fifty miles; and 
any portion of road ridden over more than twice 
will not be credited to the rider. 

5. A record must be claimed within seven 
days, and proofs must be lodged with the Hon. 
Secretary of the Association within fourteen 
days of the ride with respect to which claim is 
made. And unless the person claiming a rec- 
ord is a member of a club subscribing to the 
Association, the claim must be accompanied by 
a fee of Five Shillings for each record claimed. 

6. Claims to records can be made only by the 
person or persons performing the ride, and 
must state clearly the date, distance, time and 
class of machine used. 

7. All proofs in respect of claims will be re- 
tained by the Association, and will be dealt 
with by them as they deem fit. 

8. The entire onus of proof shall rest upon 
the rider or riders making the claim, but the 
Committee may procure and use any evidence 
bearing upon the ride in question. 

a“ 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. The required notice to the Hon. Secretary 
should state the exact route to be taken, day 
and probable time of starting, also approximate 
times of passing through the principal places en 
route. A similar notice should be sent to the 
cycling papers in time for insertion in the issue 
preceding the day of starting. In the event of 
a postponement, the Hon. Secretary should im- 
mediately be advised by telegraph. 

2. In every case where a man can by any pos- 
sibility take the train to save time, there should 
be proofs by eye witnesses at all important 
points which would be avoided were the train 
utilized. The rider should carry a book in 
which he should obtain the signatures and 
addresses of competent witnesses, such as a 
C. T. C. consul, a policeman, or some house- 
holder, together with the date and time of sign- 
ing. The signature should be obtained in a 
book of the form subjoined, and should in all 
cases be signed by the rider in presence of the 
witness. 
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Name of wit- 





. nesses to the |Signature 
Name signature of | Full post- | of rider 
of |Date./Time.| rider at the | al ad-| in pres- 
place. | place, hour | dress. ence of 
| and date | witness. 


3. It is recommended that the rider should as 
frequently as possible send off letters (ot post 
cards) to the Hon. Secretary of the Association, 
stating the time and place of posting. 

4. A rider may, in addition to other means of 
checking before enumerated, avail himself of the 
services of persons who may ride with him during 
the whole or any part of the journey ; and in de- 
ciding upon the value of such evidence the Com- 


| named. | 
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mittee will consider the reputation and status of 
the companions. 

, 5. In passing through a town or village where 
more than one route is available, the rider will be 
credited with having covered the shorter one 
only, unless a specific claim be made to the con- 
trary, in which case the Committee will require 
very complete proofs with exact measurements 
of any longer route thus claimed. 

6. The Committee do not bind themselves as 
to total distances on claims to the Land’s-End- 
to-John-o’Groats record, and on this course are 
prepared to allow for the use of the usual fer- 
ries at Burntisland or Queensferry, Kessock and 
Meikle. 

7. The Committee of the Association approve 
as timekeepers the official timekeepers appointed 
by the N. C. U., whose services are available 
for road records made in private trials against 
time. No other individuals are known to the 
Committee to possess the requisite watches and 
qualifications ; and the Committee therefore 
recommend that in all cases where other than 
N. C. U. timekeepers are engaged, at least two 
persons of known integrity and experience, and 
using separate and reliable watches, shall check 
the time. In the event of any disparity be- 
tween the recording of the two watches, such 
shall be accurately reported to the Committee. 

8. Greenwich mean time will be taken as the 


“standard for all intermediate and total times. 


g. In all cases where a record is timed on more 
than one watch, they ‘should be compared be- 
fore and after the ride, and certificates given to 
this effect. 

10. In all cases of road rides with a view to 
record, easily distinguishable landmarks should 
be chosen for the start, turning point and finish. 


N. B.—In cases where these recommenda- 
tions are not conformed to, the Committee hold 
themselves at liberty to consider the evidence 
in support of the claim, and to adjudicate ac- 
cordingly. 

The Committee reserve the right of adding to 
or modifying the above regulations and recom- 
mendations ; and notice of any such alterations 
will be given in the Press. 

It is perhaps deplorable, if regarded 
as a test of the honesty of cyclists as 
a class, that such extreme precautions 
should be necessary to insure the genu- 
ineness of such performances; but the 
necessity for every man’s being suspected 
of being a rogue until he has proved him- 
self honest—in the instance under investi- 
gation, at all events—has repeatedly been 
made manifest. One rider has been proved 
to have taken a railway journey of forty 
miles when en route from the Land’s 
End to John o’Groat’s, although he pre- 
tended to have ridden all the way by 
cycle; another has been convicted of 
similar frauds when on an all-day ride, 
and a third has been expelled his club for 
having claimed a medal on the strength 
of a twelve-hours’ ride, exaggerated by 
means of signatures improperly obtained 














in his book by a confederate. With such 
instances as these before them, the Com- 
mittee of the Road Records Association 
have every inducement to be extremely 
careful not to pass vamped-up claims ; 
while for shorter distances, where the 
mileage is proved beyond a doubt, the 
qualifications of the timekeeper must 
stand the strictest scrutiny. It would 
never do, for example, for a record to be 
passed upon the ¢@fse dixit of an interested 
party, such as the maker of the cycle 
ridden, or of the man’s “trainer,” or of 
a person of such indifferent social stand- 
ing as to be susceptible to bribery. Nor 
would it do for a record breaker to be 
started by a perfectly respectable person 
in one town at a certain time of day, ac- 
cording to that person’s watch, and to be 
timed to finish his ride in another town 
by the watch of another party altogether. 

The average commercial man or pro- 
fessional or private individual does not 
possess a watch of sufficient accuracy to 
permit of such a happy-go-lucky arrange- 
ment. Even the official handicapper of 
the N. C. U. (who is also the official time- 
keeper to the London Athletic Club) does 
not possess an accurate watch, and a 
“record” which he once timed on the road 
was rejected by reason of his timepiece’s 
imperfection. The remarkable badness 
of modern watches is but little under- 
stood, but that an ordinary watch, whieh 
keeps good enough time for everyday 
purposes, is utterly irregular in its move- 
ments can readily be tested by the sim- 
ple experiment of setting two such watches 
exactly right and then comparing their 
rates of movement, at intervals of an 
hour or two, for several days together. 
Even if they keep fairly good time for 
the whole twenty-four hours, it will be 
found that they seldom run precisely to- 
gether, one watch gaining at one hour 
and losing at the next, and vice versa, this 
irregularity being magnified when the 
watch is subjected to rough treatment, 
such as the jolting on a rapid journey, 
alternated by the stillness of repose on a 
stand during the night. 

A common fallacy, too, leads to the 
employment, of a “ stop watch,” of more 
or less cheap make, under the supposition 
that it is more reliable than the common 
watch with small seconds hand; whereas 
the fact is the reverse, stop watches, even 
if in costly gold cases, being less relia- 
ble timekeepers than ordinary watches of 
equal cost, as will be understood when it 
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is considered that a part of that cost has 
gone toward the more intricate construc- 
tion of the stopping action. On the other 
hand, a silver-cased watch may be more 
reliable than one in a gold case, if it has 
been made to order with the money put into 
the works. To paraphrase Gilbert’s song— 
The wheels of a watch and the spring, tra la, 
Have nothing to do with the case. 

Another fallacious notion is that a 
watch borrowed for an occasion from a 
first-class watchmaker issureto be in good 
running order; and it is a common oc- 
currence for a report of a sporting event 
to state that the time was taken upon a 
chronograph lent by Messrs. So and So, 
the celebrated watchmakers. In truth, 
such credentials must be regarded with sus- 
picion, as it is usually the case that such 
a borrowed watch has been lying in stock 
for months unwound, and even unregu- 
lated, so that its rate of going may be 
very eccentric indeed, even if it was well 
made in the first place. The discrepancy 
between two such watches, borrowed at 
the same time and place, has repeatedly 
shown how utterly unreliable they are. 

For absolute accuracy in timekeeping, 
what is required is a watch which has 
passed the tests applied by the officials of 
the watch-rating department at Kew Ob- 
servatory. This department of scientific 
research does good service by accepting, 
for a stated fee, watches from the public, 
and subjecting them for months at a stretch 
to an exhaustive series of trials under 
varying circumstances, granting to good 
watches certificates in Class A, or B, or 
C, according to the accuracy with which 
time is kept under all circumstances. In 
Class A, further, a graduated series of 
“marks” is awarded to still higher de- 
note the calibre of the works; and in the 
case of stop watches the action of the 
starting, stopping, and fly-back arrange- 
ments is specially examined and certified. 
Thus it will readily be understood that 
a watch which has obtained a “ Kew A” 
certificate with a high percentage of 
marks possesses an enhanced pecuniary 
value ; and inasmuch as nobody can ob- 
tain an appointment as an official time- 
keeper to the National Cyclists’ Union 
unless possessing such a watch, the de- 
pendence upon such officials by the Road 
Records Association can be understood. 
As events have happened, however, the 
N. C. U. officials are now prohibited from 
timing on the road, with the result that one 
of them (Mr. A. J. Wilson, the president 
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of the North Road Club) resigned his ap- 
pointment in order to be at liberty to 
time road records, and all the records 
made during the present year have con- 
sequently been timed by him. Mr. Wil- 
son’s watch has earned higher marks than 
has any other watch used in connection 
with cycling, its certificate being as fol- 
lows : 
THE KEW OBSERVATORY. 
RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Watch-Rating Department. 


I hereby certify that the silver keyless minute 
and seconds chronograph watch No. 26,456, by 
Parkinson & Frodsham, London, has been sub- 
mitted to a trial at this Observatory, which has 
extended over forty-five days, and that the re- 
sults are such as to entitle it to the Kew Certifi- 
cate, Class A, with 75.1 marks, in accordance 
with the regulations established by the Kew 
Committee of the Royal Society, for the issue 
of watch-rate certificates. 

Action of chronograph found satisfactory. 

G. M. WHIPPLE, Superintendent. 

Kew OsservaTory, July, 1887. 

* * * * * 
Tue Kew OsservarTory, | 
Richmond, Surrey. ‘ 

Abstract of the results of trial of watch No. 
26,456, by Parkinson & Frodsham, London; 
rated at the Observatory from May 17 to June 
30, 1887: 

Mean daily rate, gaining..................... seconds. 5.8 


Mean variation of daily rate......... 
Mean change of rate for 1° Fahr.. 





Difference ( pendant up and dial up. rewiune sas saetan 0.5 
of mean ) pendant up and pendant right........... 1.9 
daily rate ) pendant up and pendant left............ 2.7 
between l dial up and dial down................. 


4-2 
Difference between the extreme gaining and losing 
SCR chee siecboucueoersaceensseh sapnewascsno ewes 11.5 





MARKS GAINED. 


For wariation of daily sate......-..--....6.2.0.+-00. 24.6 
For change of rate with change of position........... 33-2 
For temperature compensation.....................-. 17.3 

Class A certificate awarded, with............ marks, 75.1 


G. M. WuIpPLE, Superintendent. 
Kew OsservaTory, July, 1887. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
there is no room to cavil at the accuracy 
of the watch upon which all the season’s 
records have been timed. 

After this elaborate exposition of the 
virtues of the road-record watch it is 
amusing, and may be flattering to Ameri- 
can pride, to know that the owner always 
carries a second watch, in case of acci- 
dents, and to assure himself that the 
chronograph has not taken a rest during 
the ride—the said second watch being “a 
Waterbury !” 

Although the Road Records Associa- 
tion expresses itself as prepared to deal 
with records claimed by professional as 
well as amateur riders, no professional 


has ever been known to “go for” a rec- 
ord. Strange as it may seem, profes- 
sional cyclists do not figure upon the road 
at all, although it might be imagined 
that they might find legitimate occupa- 
tion in making fast times on their em- 
ployers’ cycles, seeing that the advertise- 
ment to be gained must be quite as good, 
if a cycle is ridden a stated distance in a 
certain time by a professional, as if the 
same feat were done by an amateur. The 
distinction between the two classes, in- 
deed, is very fine, a large proportion of the 
ostensible amateur cyclists who go for rec- 
ords being thinly-disguised professionals 
in reality, only masquerading as amateurs 
because of the secrecy with which they 
are subsidized to ride particular brands 
of machines. Howbeit, so long as they 
are ostensibly amateurs, the fact remains 
that we have no “professional” road 
records. 

Rule 2 of the R. R. A. code is one that 
is more honored in the breach than in the 


‘observance, it being the exception for a 


man to give the “ five days’ notice ” to the 
secretary. This is because those elements 
of uncertainty—the wind and weather— 
usually keep the aspirant to record honors 
in ignorance of the precise day upon which 
circumstances will enable him to start. 
Rule 4 is one which is inviolable, no road 
records being recognized for any dis- 
tances under fifty miles, and no portion 
of road ridden over more than twice 
being allowed. The former restriction is 
deemed advisable because of the danger- 
ous nature of riding on the highway at 
such high speeds as would be attained by 
a cyclist going any shorter distance than 
fifty miles, and the latter rule is to pro- 
vide against a twelve or twenty-four hour 
record being built up by means of re- 
peated rides over one short piece of picked 
road. The obvious sentimental objection 
against this course is the sole reason for 
the rule, and there are not wanting com- 
petent English critics who incline to think 
that the American rule which permits of 
a fifty-mile circuit or straightaway length 
being covered over and over again is pref- 
erable on practical grounds. For one 
thing, it would be less costly for an ama- 
teur to ride for twenty-four hours over a 
fifty-mile course than over a course ex- 
tending so far away from home as is 
necessary to ensure not covering the 
ground more than twice, and there are 
many parts of the country where a very 
fair fifty-mile stretch of road can be 
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found, but where it is impossible to pick 
out three times that extent of good, rid- 
able ground. The result is that road 
records have come to be made exclu- 





TO ROSE. 
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sively in that part of England known as 
“the North Road district,” because in no 
other part of the three kingdoms can such 
good and level roads be found. 


To be continued, 

















A NOTE 


TO ROSE. 


Dear little girl, I used to be 
An energetic person ; 

Could fence and box, play tennis and 
Find themes to write a verse on. 


But I am changed ; 


I idly dream 


In pensive melancholy ; 
And you, my charming little maid, 
Are cause of all my folly. 


Have you strange spells and magic brews, . 
Like tragic Miss Medea, 

To charm my heart and make of me 
A man of one idea ? 


This you have done. 


From early morn 


Until the long day closes, 
I sigh and say unto myself : 
“TI wish I were where Rose is.” 


My heart is wakeful in the night 
The while my body dozes, 
And whispers to me in my dreams : 


“Oh, take me soon where Rose is 


| iad 


Dear little maiden, write a note 
Whose envelope incloses 

Permission for my heart and me 
To come and be where Rose is. 





J. W. ALLEN, JR. 


HORSEBACK RIDING AND 


ITS RELATION TO HEALTH. 


BY DAVID N. PATTERSON, M. D. 


‘‘ If your ramble was on horseback, 1am glad 

of it, on account of your health.’’—Swirr. 
estas NE of the biographers of 
Lape SR General Grant, in re- 
ferring to his great 
love for a horse, has 
said: “The horse is a 
noble animal, and it is 
by no means remarkable that a bond of 
sympathy has been established between 
great men and good horses.” It is also 
to this same illustrious “silent man” that 
the Rev. W. H. H. Murray dedicated his 
most interesting and instructive work, en- 
titled “The Perfect Horse.” 

I trust that it is not inappropriate to 
here briefly refer to the horse of antiquity, 
whose history is always both interesting 
and instructive. 

Tradition teaches us that the earliest 
use made of the horse by man was not for 
work or pleasure, but only for food. As 
man gained in intellect and knowledge, 
the same progressive spirit which in these 
days has led him to utilize steam and elec- 
tricity as motive power in place of the 
stage coach of our forefathers was shown 
in those primitive times, and it was but 
natural that he should look for the needed 
assistance among the lower animals about 
him. There is every evidence, however, 
that the horse was not his first selection. 
Other animals, such as the goat, the sheep, 
the ox, the ass and the camel, either on 
account of their lesser size or slower 
movements, were first tried as beasts of 
burden and locomotion. 

Doubtless a long period elapsed before 
man acquired sufficient courage and in- 
genuity to capture and bring under sub- 
jection an animal possessing the strength 
of muscular powers and the swiftness of 
foot, combined with the spirit and intel- 
ligence which have always been promi- 
nently characteristic of the horse—an ani- 
mal designed by a kind and wise Provi- 
dence especially for the use of man and 
for the benefit of the human race. 

The primitive home of the horse is now 
definitely located as being that portion of 
the country lying between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates in Mesopotamia, this being 
the place where every living creature, 
both man and beast, was collected to- 





gether after the Flood. It was an easy 
matter for the horse to be taken from there 
into Egypt, where he is often alluded to 
in the book of Genesis. At the time of 
Joseph’s reign in Egypt we find the horse 
frequently mentioned, and there is no 
doubt that the value of this animal for 
domestic and cavalry service was at that 
time clearly established. 

All through the Old ‘Testament fre- 
quent reference is made to the use of 
horses in the service of warriors, kings 
and prophets. Habakkuk says of the 
horses of the Chaldeans that “they are 
swifter than the leopards, and more fierce 
than the evening wolves,” and to Job is 
given the honor of having produced the 


.grandest word painting of this noble ani- 


mal to be anywhere found in sacred 
history. 

It is not difficult to trace the journey- 
ings of the horse after leaving Egypt, and 
to follow him as he passes into Arabia, 
Persia, Tartary and Greece, and finally, in- 
to Thessaly, “the people of which, like the 
Mexicans of modern times, conceived the 
horse and rider to be one, giving rise to 
the fable of the centaurs, doubled shaped 
and incomprehensible.” 

The history of Rome is the history of 
horsemanship, the Romans finally surpass- 
ing their teachers, the Greeks, in daring 
feats of the arena, and the attachment of 
this warlike people for the horse has long 
since been recorded as history. 

The love and high appreciation of the 
horse have inspired the poets in all ages to 
sing of his courage, docility and fleetness. 

Byron has happily described the action 
of a herd that had been surprised by 
the arrival of Mazeppa and his fainting 
charger on their pastures : 

They stop—they start—they snuff the air, 

Gallop a moment here and there, 

Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 

Then plunging back with sudden bound, 

Headed by one black mighty steed, 

Who seemed the patriarch of his breed, 

Without a single speck of hair 

Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

They snort—they foam, neigh—swerve aside, 

And backward to the forest fly, 

By instinct, from a human eye. 

There is no doubt but that Virgil’s de- 
scription of the white Thracian steeds of 
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Turnus can with equal truth be applied 
to the white horses of ancient Cappa- 
docia: : 

He calls for his steeds, and exults to see them 

neighing in his presence— 

Steeds which Orithyia herself gave as a royal 

present to Pilumnus ; 

In whiteness surpassing the snow—the winds 

in speed. 

The officious grooms stand around and with 

their hollow hands 

Clap their stroked chests and comb their wav- 

ing manes. 

It is well known that the color has 
often influenced the price of the animal, 
as we recall the well-known rhyme: 

One white foot—buy a horse ; 

Two white feet—try a horse ; 

Three white feet—look well about him ; 
Four white feet—go without him. 


Turning now to our own country, it 
may be stated that the horse of America 
is a modern importation. It is doubted 
by standard authorities upon this sub- 
ject whether the Norwegian discoverers of 
Newfoundland and various parts of North 
America during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries left horses behind them or not, 
and it is generally conceded that it was 
not until the time of Cortez and Pizarro 
that the horse gained a fair footing in the 
New World. Cortez and Pizarro carried 
the horse into Mexico and Peru, respec- 
tively, while Brazil is indebted to the 
Portuguese, and Hayti to the second voy- 
age of Columbus (1493), for the introduc- 
tion of the horse upon their shores. From 
these early importations horses have rapid- 
ly multiplied in number until now it is es- 
timated that in the United States alone 
there are nearly eight million, representing 
a monetary value of between $2,000,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000. These comprise every 
grade of condition, from the magnificent 
thoroughbreds which command fabulous 
prices down to the cheapest and poorest 
cart horses which do the drudge work in 
our city streets and the hardest plough 
work on our country farms. Sums as 
high as $75,000 have been paid for cele- 
brated trotters, and even ‘$100,000 and 
$150,000 have been refused for some by 
their fortunate owners. 

he importance of horseback riding as 
a means of healthful recreation cannot be 
too highly estimated, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the bicycle and tricycle have 
in some sections of our country been al- 
lowed to supersede this most invigorating 
exercise. Certainly for all, both men and 
women, who are closely confined within 
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doors by sedentary pursuits there is no 
form of exercise which imparts tone and 
energy to the whole physical system and 
at the same time gives such a wide range 
of mental enjoyment as horseback riding. 

In order to obtain the best possible 
results from this kind of exercise a few 
things are essential. One is that the rider 
must have, at least in some degree, an 
affection for a horse ; without this, much 
of the pleasure and benefit derived from 
riding are lost. To some this love for a 
horse is spontaneous and natural ; to others 
itis acquired. Some men, and women too, 
are natural born riders. General Grant 
may be mentioned as belonging to this 
class, some of his early exhibition feats 
of horsemanship having now become al- 
most proverbial. To such men as he and 
others like him it is only necessary to 
place them in a saddle and they at once 
become good riders. 

Special care should be taken in the right 
selection of a horse. All horses are not 
adapted for the saddle any more than are 
all men good riders, and both the safety 
and comfort of the rider depend upon a 
wise choice. Someone has said that the 
false distribution of the weight to be car- 
ried is a more prolific cause of poor 
riding than any other one thing. A horse 
is let from the stable one day to a man 
weighing 130 pounds, the next day to one 
weighing over one hundred and seventy, 
and on the third day to a lady of not over 
a hundredweight. It is such treatment 
as this that will soon spoil the best of 
horses. 

Next in importance is the proper adjust- 
ment of the saddle and bridle. Unfortu- 
nately this is too often overlooked. The 
saddle should be of a size adapted for the 
form and build of the horse. It should 
also be adjusted to fit the seat and legs 
of the rider; the weight should be so 
placed as to press equally over the whole 
under surface of the saddle, special care 
being given to the position and length of 
the stirrups. Many horses that are in 
every way adapted for use in the saddle 
have been spoiled because of the use of 
bits that were unsuited to their mouths. 
The mouth of a horse is one of the most 
sensitive parts of his anatomy and any 
abuse of that organ, either by the use of 
an improper bit or its bad management, 
will surely be followed with unpleasant re- 
sults. If anyone thinks that these minu- 
ti are unimportant it may be well to 
recall to mind that at one time the French 
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cavalry had 10,206 horses, and that after 
less than one month's marching not more 
than 3,500 of that number were really fit 
for service, the remainder having “ been 
rendered unserviceable by the saddle and 
other portions of the equipment.” With 
these few suggestions properly attended 
to, together with such others as may be 
prompted by experience, a five or ten mile 
ride on a clear summer morning cannot 
fail to prove an inestimable blessing. 

Doubtless much of this benefit is due to 
the magnetism which the rider receives 
from his horse as he rushes along. ‘“ The 
horse is a regular battery for the genera- 
tion of animal electricity.” Mounted on 
a horse, a man cannot help feeling that he 
is a little better favored than the one who 
walks. He knows that he can go faster, 
and consequently for the time being he is 
master of the situation. There is also a 
feeling of healthful exhilaration which is 
very stimulating to both a man’s physical 
and mental forces. “He has forthe timea 
kind of ideal, not actual, being, and rides 
his horse as the poet rides his Pegasus.” 
The more one rides and becomes familiar 
with the nature and the habits of his steed, 
the better he recognizes the strength and 
power of this noble animal. These in turn 
are imparted to the rider through the 
powerful agency of magneticism, and this 
magnetic influence is a powerful aid in 
recuperating and sustaining the natural 
forees of our being. 

One of the essential benefits to be de- 
rived from horseback riding lies in the 
fact that, physiologically speaking, the 
effects of this kind of exercise reach 
every function of the body, and, as each 
one is more or less affected by the other, 
a general good effect upon the whole body 
is obtained. If one organ or its function 
is deranged, the overplus energy which is 
given to the well organs is in turn be- 
stowed upon that part which, so to speak, 
is below par. 

Not only to a well man is horseback 
riding a source of pleasure and recreation, 
but to the invalid, whether suffering from 
mental or physical ailment, this kind of 
exercise, if wisely employed, may prove 
of great value. That it can aid in estab- 
lishing the health of one who is broken 
down by overstudy, excessive clerical la- 
bor, or from the perplexing and burden- 
some cares of business, has long since been 
clearly demonstrated. In the early stages 
of consumption, general debility and in- 
somnia, together with certain kinds of 


muscular and nervous affections, horse- 
back riding is strongly recommended by 
our highest medical authorities. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend. 

God never made his work for man to mend. 

The modus operandi of this kind of cure 
may briefly be stated as follows: In the 
first place, this kind of exercise is entirely 
different from any other, and in one sense 
it is never on two occasions exactly the 
same. It is difficult to explain this on 
paper, but every rider knows it to be true. 
The very nature of this exercise at once 
takes a man out of himself. The fact of 
his being seated in the saddle with the 
bridle rein in his hand engages the atten- 
tion of his mind, and his thoughts are at 
once turned in a new direction. He for- 
gets his troubles, whether real or imagi- 
nary ; something new each day occupies 
his time and attention, while the horse is 
doing the work and he is taking the exer- 
cise. 

Again, this form of exercise in its di- 


‘rect influence upon disease is deserving 


of special notice. This is doubtless due 
in a large measure to the power of equal- 
ization of the vital forces and their con- 
sequent influence upon every nerve and 
muscle in the body. Take, for example, 
the two antagonistic diseases known as 
plethora and anemia, the one being that 
condition where the blood is too rich in 
quality and too much in quantity, caus- 
ing distension of the capillaries, a turgid 
condition of the veins and obesity ; the 
other where the blood is poor and thin 
in quality and but little of it. For the 
first disease horseback riding, if judi- 
ciously practiced for some time, will tend 
toward reducing both the amount and 
unhealthy state of the blood, in the same 
way that mountain climbing, running, 
etc., will obviate a tendency to excessive 
corpulency. As one writer has remarked : 
“When in a young girl this tendency to 
the development of an excessive amount 
of fat discloses itself, the proper remedy 
is horseback exercise and moderation in 
diet. This is the true specific against 
embonpoint—not acidulated drink or sub- 
stances which, destroying the health, re- 
move not only the fat, but at the same 
tinfe all pretensions to beauty.” It may 
be clearly asserted that there is no form 
of exercise which fulfills more complete- 
ly the above indications than horseback 
riding. 
The characteristics of the second dis- 
ease, anemia, are either a diminution of 
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the quantity of the blood or a change 
in its character, in which it is poor and 
watery. Such a condition gives rise to a 
pale, colorless face, languidness and gen- 
eral debility. For such a state of the 
system horseback riding stands first in 
the list of hygienic measures which should 
be adopted for the toning up of the sys- 
tem, the enriching both the quality and 
character of the blood, as well as check- 
ing the progress of the disease, which, if 
allowed to continue, must sooner or later 
be followed with serious results. 

Some diseases of the nervous system, 
namely, hypochondriasis, hysteria, chorea 
and other similar affections of the brain 
and spinal cord, are specially amenable 
to this form of exercise and are usually 
attended with the best results. It is nec- 
essary, however, that the rides be short 
and that an easy-gaited horse be chosen. 
As a rule the rides should be taken in 
the early morning and the exercise should 
never be prolonged so as to induce fa- 
tigue. Insomnia is another wearisome 
affection of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem for which daily horseback riding is 
one of the best curative measures now 
advocated by our highest medical author- 
ities. There are several cases on record 
of noted divines and others who have 
been completely cured of their inability 
to sleep nights by daily horseback riding, 
faithfully continued for weeks or even 
months. 

Probably there is no one disease for 
which, in its early stages, horseback rid- 
ing is so beneficial as that of consump- 
tion. So well known and popular has 
this fact become that in a number of in- 
stances the theory has been woven with 
wonderful ingenuity into the “plot” of 
several standard society novels of the 
day. 

It is very often that this exercise is be- 
gun in a most simple manner, the patient 
sitting on a horse which is led by a groom 
at a slow walking pace. Gradually, as the 
patient improves and gets a little stronger, 
the hectic flush of the afternoon gives 
place to the bloom on the cheek in the 
morning, the expansion of the chest grows 
larger and the muscles of the body de- 
velop in strength and size, the appetite 
improves, the cough grows less, the night 
sweats disappear; health and vigor are 
once more restored. 

Many a man who now enjoys a good 
digestion, a sound night’s sleep and a ro- 
bust, healthy constitution owes his deliv- 
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erance from the bondage of sickness and 
disease to the daily exercise on horse- 
back. It is related of the late Rev. Dr. 
Cutler, of Brooklyn, that when a feeble 
young man he fully recovered his health 
by riding from Portland to Savannah, and 
that his valuable life was prolonged to 
old age by this almost daily exercise. 

It is an old and trite saying that “pub- 
lic health is public wealth.” This is true 
whether we consider man as an individual 
or associate him collectively in the mass 
of humanity. Suppose a man of large 
means and possessed of fine business 
capacity suddenly deprived of health, 
how long will it take to convince him 
that his best capital is embarrassed and 
his most brilliant efforts crippled? Now, 
in nearly every vocation in life there are 
to be found those who are not succeeding 
as they wish—not because of some local 
or organic disease, but simply because 
there is a low state of vitality and an 
enervated condition of both their physical 
and mental systems. 

To prevent the increase of such ten- 
dencies, if they already exist, and to re- 
store the body to a normal, healthy con- 
dition, and to keep it so after recovery, 
there is no better form of exercise known 
to medical science than horseback riding. 
As Dr. Holmes has quaintly yet truly re- 
marked, “the outside of a horse is good 
for the inside of a man.” The improve- 
ment in digestion and assimilation is at 
once recognized. No man ever swung 
himself off his saddle after a ten-mile ride 
without feeling that he was hungry. And 
as many a disease can be conquered by 
transferring the battle ground from the 
sick room to the saddle, so the earliest 
approach of disease can often be pre- 
vented and good health preserved by 
daily exercise on horseback. 

Another important feature of this kind 
of exercise is that horseback riding must 
of necessity be indulged in away from 
the crowded thoroughfares of the city. 
‘Out into the country we must go, and no 
sooner do we leave the dusty, noisy 
streets behind us and strike out into the 
clear and open country than the beauties 
of nature burst upon our vision. The 
plainest scene puts on its bright apparel 
as the sun touches it with its golden 
brush. 

Soon the horse breaks from a trot into 
a canter, which is the most pleasant and 
natural of all the paces when properly 
performed by the horse and rider. The 
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speed is not great, the best pacing of the 
horse should not exceed ten or twelve 
miles an hour, which will insure for the 
rider the best physical results. There can 
be no dullness in horseback riding ; every 
turn in the road and every mile that is 
traveled bring into view new sights and 
discoveries. This soon awakens in the 
mind a constant expectancy of new pleas- 
ures, which in turn impart to the current 
of life an onward impulse that seems to 
react on the mind as on every function of 
the automatic organism. 

“A little experience and observation will 
soon surprise us as to the amount of phys- 
ical recuperation which this kind of exer- 
cise produces upon the different organs 
of the body. As the rider rushes along, 
every nerve thrills with pleasure and 
healthful exhilaration; the lungs take in 
to their utmost capacity their full quota 
of air which is loaded with the purest oxy- 
gen and enriched with the sweet perfume 
of flowers ; while the heart is quickened 
and strengthened in its action, forcing 
the enriched and purified blood to the 
most distant and minutest capillaries of 
the body, and the pulses are found to be 
beating as even and regular as the time- 
piece in your pocket. ‘The very nature of 
horseback riding tends to strengthen the 
muscles of the back, legs and arms; the 
grip of the hand is firm, the eye is steady, 
and the ear is quick to detect every sound 
as well as listen to the chorus of birds 
whose songs make one divine harmony. 
“Not only to the physical part of our 
being is horseback riding of practical 
benefit, but to the mental and moral side 
of our nature this kind of exercise is one 
of inestimable value. 

The wear and tear of the brain in these 
busy times of the nineteenth century can- 
not well be avoided. The one represents 
the natural and legitimate result of lawful 
use and is what everyone must submit to; 
the other comes of hard usage and abuse, 
the nervous system, unsettled by the men- 
tal strain, brings about various defects in 
nutrition ; the appetite fails and then we 
meet with the sleeplessness, the dyspep- 
sia, the irresolution, irritability and de- 
pression which are the chief miseries of 
the overworked. For these various and 
oftentimes complicated troubles horse- 
back riding affords prompt and effectual 
deliverance. /It is next to an impossi- 
bility to carry your business cares and 
perplexities along with you in the, saddle. 


While riding in a carriage or walking it is 
an easy matter to think over business or 
to “talk shop” with the companion et 
your side; but when seated on a horse, 
and the animal is in motion, something 
else must and will occupy your thoughts. 
Concentrated mental calculations are not 
in order while riding horseback. 

The brain needs just such recreation 
and stimulant as can be furnished by 
horseback riding ; the motion of the body 
as the rider and horse move along has a 
quieting influence on that organ. In no 
better way can the brain become clear 
and receive into its every portion the 
renovating properties of rich, healthy 
blood than by such exercise. Anxiety 
gives place to contentment, and hope and 
courage again take the place of doubt 
and despondency. _ 

That horseback riding is conducive to 
the elevation of good morals and the de- 
velopment of the “small, sweet courtesies 
of life”’ is evident to even the most casual 
observer. The exercise imparts a healthy 
tone of mind and spirit, together with a 
manliness and simplicity of manners. It 
is very rare to find a good horseman who 
is churlish and lacking in that delicate and 
instinctive appreciation of the feelings of 
others. Horseback riding begets in the 
rider a love for his horse, which he shows 
by many acts of kindness toward his 
faithful steed ; that the horse not only un- 
derstands but appreciates this thoughtful 
care on the part of his master cannot be 
denied. And there is scarcely any oppor- 
tunity more favorable for the constant 
thoughtfulness and watchful care by a 
gentleman for a lady than when he acts 
as her escort onhorseback. It is while on 
horseback that a man will show his power 
of will, his courage and ability to meet 
and master emergencies which accident 
will often force upon him. Horseback 
riding develops a cool demeanor and a 
steady, resolute will, and these are best 
obtained from worship at the shrine of 
nature. These, with nature’s tonics of 
purest air, clearest skies and plenty of sun- 
shine, will give healthier appetites, richer 
blood, steadier nerves, stronger muscles, 
and a clearer brain. 

Not the ’wildering waltz in the ballroom’s blaze, 
Nor the chivalrous joust, nor the daring race, 
Nor the swift regatta, nor merry chase, 

Nor the sail high heaving waters o’er, 

Nor the rural dance on the moonlit shore— 
Can the wild and fearless joy exceed 

Of a fearless ride on a fiery steed. 














ATHLETICS. 


ALREADY the faithful attention which many of 
our best athletes gave to training during the 
winter and early spring is showing itself in the 
closer contests and greater vim with which 
sports have been participated in. 

Hardly any practice is more vigorously to be 
condemned than the taking part in competitions 
without due preparation. No doubt some few 
favored ones of strong constitutions can under- 
go severe physical strain without suffering ill 
effects afterward, but with the many this is not 
the case. A few practice runs and a rub down 
or two bythe trainer are not sufficient to put a 
man in proper trim. The very best thing forall 
who love outdoor life and wish to win a name in 
the athletic world is to join a good athletic club 
and put themselves in the hands of a trainer. 
That gentleman should make a careful and 
thorough examination of each pupil and then 
proceed to build up such parts of the body as 
need it the most. In this way, in a compara- 
tively short time, a foundation is laid for future 
hard work in special directions, and the risk of 
straining one’s self is materially lessened. Of 
course, this mode of procedure will probably 
keep the enthusiastic would-be champion a sea- 
son or two from public games, but will he not 
be a gainer thereby? The object of athletic ex- 
ercise is not the making of records or the win- 
ning of prizes. Those are simply pleasant halt 
ing places along the road to health. Every 
right-minded person will agree with me when I 
say that all athletic exercise should have but 
one object in view, and that the acquisition of 
health and strength. For that reason compul- 
sory physical education in schools and colleges 
is to be recommended. Itall helps to make life 
more endurable, and when the body is sound 
the brain will probably respond much more 
readily to the demands made upon it, and the 
hardships from which no life is exempt will be 
borne the more cheerfully and easily. If such 
a reward is to be reaped from devoting a few 
minutes each day to the strengthening of mus- 
cles, by all means let us spend the time in that 
manner. It could not be spent in a better way. 

However, everything with moderation. Hours 
are not to be wasted in lifting weights or train- 
ing for races. All such practices let us leave to 
the professionals. On the other hand, to the 





business man, who declares that he has no time 
to spend in sport, let us quote what the philoso- 
pher said to the man who claimed he had no 
time: ‘‘ You have all the time there is.’’ A few 
minutes in the morning or the evening can 
easily be secured, and the reward is had very 
promptly. J. C. GERNDT. 

# % 

* 

CYCLING. 


THERE is reported from all directions the 
greatest activity in cycling circles. What the 
reason is forthis unusual interest in the silent 
steed it is somewhat difficult to state. 

No doubt what is commonly called ‘ spring 
fever’’—the desire to go out and roam through 
lanes and along country roads—has much to do 
with this great movement, if we may dignify it 
with so important sounding a name. Confine- 
ment during the long winter months is apt 
to result in a great outburst during the spring 
months, forthe energy which has been accumu- 
lating during the bleak season must needs find 
aventsomewhere. And how better can it spend 
itself than in mounting the trusty wheel and 
rolling silently and swiftly whither fancy leads 
and where the eye finds most delight and the 
lungs the most bracing air? ; 

Appeals to legislators to keep roads in order 
are not all in vain, and, furthermore, the tourist 
with his wheel can travel from place to place 
and not meet with discouragements which recall 
the adventures Thomas Stevens had on his trip 
around the world. That intrepid traveler is, by 
the way, just now probably engaged in work 
which will differ somewhat from former ex- 
periences. How African natives will yield to his 
powers of persuasion remains to be seen. Until 
we hear from him again our attention will be 
drawn to numerous tournaments and runs at 
which every effort will be made to cast aside 
old records and establish new ones. 

* % LooKErR-ON, 
* 


LACROSSE. 


DuRING the past month lacrosse men have 
been actively engaged in chasing the bounding 
ball over green lawns, to the apparent satisfac- 
tion of themselves and the audiences. The 
latter have been somewhat larger in number 
than in previous years, which seems to augur 
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well for the popularity of the game. As often 
stated in these columns, the game needs to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now that the New 
Jersey Athletic Club has a promising team and 
others are being formed in various athletic 
clubs, a better future appears to open before it. 
In Philadelphia and vicinity a lively and in- 
creasing interest is reported in the game and 
clubs are springing up everywhere, so that in 
the course of two or three years excellent sport 
can confidently be looked for from that section 
of the country. 

The one objection to lacrosse, which no doubt 
has kept it from becoming a popular game hither- 
to, is the long time it takes to learn to play it well. 
But if boys will try their luck with lacrosse stick 
and ball, by the time they have become old 
enough to play in senior matches they will be 
able to do as well as the best Canadian impor- 
tations. 

The other objection, which hardly deserves 
the name however, is that it requires good 
physical condition to play a hard match. Skill 
alone will not pull you through. But every 
year closer attention is paid to the laws of health 
by those who by reason of connection with 
athletic clubs lay claim to the name of athletes, 
and consequently there should soon be no occa- 
sion for the use of the term ‘‘out of condition,”’ 
properly speaking. Of course, save for special 
matches or events, no athlete, be he lacrosse 
player or devoted to some other sport, keeps 
himself in the pink of condition ; but a general 
attention to correct ways of living goes a great 
way toward helping a man enjoy the sport he is 
devoted to, and in lacrosse this is more particu- 
larly true, because it is a game in which much 
endurance is required. 

J. C. GeRNDT. 


* & 
* 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE late Washington centennial was a har- 
vest time for the dry-plate makers. Thousands 
of plates and films were exposed on the three 
days of the celebration. Cameras were to be 
seen focusing upon the festivities from nearly 
every conceivable point; and, of course, all 
were supplied with quickest working lenses, 
plates and shutters, for only instantaneous ex- 
posures could be successful. The weather, 
considered from a photographic standpoint, 
could not have been better. The clouds that 
somewhat obscured the sky on the Monday made 
the exposures on the water that day all the 
better. One steamer alone (the Phzladelphia) 
carried quite two hundred cameras, and leveled 
its effective broadsides on the ponderous iron- 
clads and majestic men-of-war as it steamed 
along the entire line. This steamer had been 
chartered by the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers of New York, whose committee in charge, 
upon application, received prompt permission 
from Admiral Porter to approach very near 
the Dispatch, which contained the Presidential 
party, and thus obtain the best views of the 
great naval parade, as well as of the landing at 
Wall street. 

Cameras of all sizes and descriptions were 
used, but the ‘‘detective’’ of various makes 
showed its superiority for this kind of work, as 
it could be adjusted quickly, without regard to 
tripod or focusing, and socatch many important 


sights and pleasing views which the more de- 
liberate tripod cameras could not succeed in 
photographing. This was not true to so great 
an extent during the two great land parades 
which followed on the succeeding days; but on 
these occasions the one defect (which only re- 
mains to be made good in order to render pho- 
tography quite perfect) was sadly felt by all. 
The splendor of color, which adds so much to 
such demonstrations, unfortunately could not be 
reproduced in the photograph, however truth- 
fully it might represent all other features of the 
great parades. 

Though photography in natural colors seems a 
long way off, we are all hopeful that the time will 
come when our fondest expectations will be re- 
alized. If color could be accurately reproduced 
in the camera some ambitious ones would un- 
doubtedly sigh for the preservation, on their 
sensitive plates, of the martial strains which also 
add much to these occasions. And that reminds 
me that a method has recently been spoken of 
for actually photographing the human voice, 
though, as yet, we have little definite knowledge 
given us of the process. This does not seem 
more wonderful than the ability we now have 
to send photographic likenesses by telegraph, by 
reducing a portrait to a system of lines and 
cross lines which are numbered. A telegraphic 


‘dispatch from London, communicating the num- 


bers on the diagram where characteristic lines 
of a portrait occur, enables the recipient in New 
York to make a drawing which is an exact 
counterpart of the original in London ; thus the 
likeness of a fugitive criminal may be quickly 
sent from one distant point to another, and so 
secure his arrest. 

There seems no end of the wonders which 
photography can accomplish ; and amateurs are 
doing more than any other class in perfecting 
old processes and inventing new ones. It 
is well known that photographs—and instan- 
taneous photographs, too—may be made quite 
as readily now at night as in the brightest 
sunlight. Only a few weeks ago avery success- 
ful picture was made of the Grand Opera House 
on one of its crowded nights. The portraits of 
individuals in the audience were brought out 
distinctly, and many were recognized by friends 
as most excellent. The entire building was 
shown, from orchestra to gallery, and was illu- 
minated by the flash of a few grains of powdered 
magnesium metal. Similar feats had been ac- 
complished before, but never on quite so largea 
scale. 

The immense fire which occurred some weeks 
ago inthis city was successfuly photographed 
by more than one amateur, and purely from 
the light which the great conflagration itself 
supplied. The flames show distinctly as large 
white patches on the photographs, and the 
smoke appears quite natural. These, it must be 
remembered, were made inthe night. This has 
also been done before, as well as the photo- 
graphing of lightning during a thunder storm 


at night. W. I. LincoLn ADAms. 
CANOEING. 


THE ‘‘ Year Book’”’ for 1889 of the American 
Canoe Association has lately been issued and 
shows pretty conclusively what an active interest 
is taken in the sport, both in the States and in 
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Canada. The long list of members’ names—only 
active members whose dues are paid have been 
included in the membership list—the various 
division treasurers’ reports, the regatta com- 
mittees’ reports for 1888, and the programme of 
races for the coming meet, attest the fact that 
the A. C. A. is a growing organization and 
canoeing a popular sport. The Western Canoe 
Association’s ‘‘ Year Book”’’ also tells the same 
story. 

The publishers of the ‘‘Year Book’’ have added 
a new feature this year—the club list. The 
‘‘Year Book ’’ proper is sent free to every mem- 
ber of the A. C. A., one copy to each member. 
As the book is published at no cost to the as- 
sociation—the advertising being sufficient to 
meet the bulk of the expense—those members 
who want more than one copy are charged the 
nominal price of 25 cents eachfor them. Non- 
members can also get the book for the above 
price. 

Added to the ‘‘ Year Book,”’ ina limited edition, 
is a list of all canoe clubs in the world, their 
officers’ names, location of club house and club 
flag (burgee), in color. These books are bound 
in canvas covers and are soldfor $1 per copy. 
The list contains also the full descriptions of 
many of the well-known racing canoes in this 
country and England. Portraits of all the ex- 
commodores and secretaries of the associations 
are alsocontained init. Thatsuchan expensive 
work can be issued shows in itself that canoe- 
ing has a secure hold on the affections of lovers 
of sport. 

The canoeing season of 1889 opened unusually 
early—in fact, some paddling was done by cer- 
tain enthusiasts all winter. Many new canoes 
have been added to the racing fleet and the A. 
C. A. meet of 1889 iscertain to eclipse all others, 
both in numbers present and in the enthusiasm 
for the sport. 

Very early in the season came two reports of 
fatal accidents to canoeists while cruising. These 
warnings should certainly be taken to heart by 
all true lovers of the sport, and should teach 
them to avoid unnecessary risks. Bodily harm 
can hardly result from the sport—except drown- 
ing, which is common to all boating, and swim- 
ing, too. The canoe is the safest of all boats 
unless its use isabused. The canoe usually is 
intended for but one person. When two or 
more go in the same boat the risks are increased 
—enormously if the canoe is sailed instead of 
paddled. Especially is this true when the extra 
occupant is a lady. Too great care cannot be 
exercised in such cases. In a properly built 
canoe it is quite safe to take a lady paddling— 
if the owner knows what he is doing. It isnever 
safe to take a lady sailing ina canoe. The man 
who does this shoulders a responsibility that 
should not be assumed by anyone. Past ex- 
perience has conclusively proved this to be true. 

There will be no international sailing races 
this year at the canoe meet, but this can hardly 
take away from the interest in any degree, as it 
was well known last year long before the actual 
trials that the Englishman stood no chance of 
winning even a good place. English canoe 
racing is limited to asmall areaand but few men 
compete. Here the racers come from all parts 
of the country, and each representative has had 
abundant chance to test his metal against his 
fellow club men and the neighboring club sailers. 
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Therefore canoes come to the meet built for 
every kind of water and weather. So whatever 
the day and state of the water at the meet it 
must be just the right conditions for some one 
or more of the American contestants. 

Canoe sailing has now reached a point where 
it can give long odds to any other kind of small- 
boat sailing. The canoes have been made toat- 
tain a degree of speed and windward qualities 
not shared in by much larger boats, and now it 
is far from an unusual thing to see a sixteen- 
foot canoe with a hundred feet of sail beat a 
good-sized catboat, and at times when the 
weather is favorable actually outfoot sloops and 
schooners of twice her length and twenty times 
her power. 

Canoe club social life has also become a feature 
of the sport. More especially is this true of the 
smaller cities and large towns. The canoe club 
is often now ¢he club of the place. There are 
many good reasons for this result. 


C. BowyveER VAUx. 
* *& 
* 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE possibility of the presence among us this 
summer of several tennis experts from England 
has given rise to much discussion in tennis cir- 
cles of the chances our best players would have 
in contests with them. To be sure Mr. R. D. 
Sears and Mr. Dwight have repeatedly repre- 
sented us on English tennis courts, but no gen- 
eral competition has ever taken place. Now, if 
good talent would come to America during the 
season and enter the Newport, Narragansett 
Pier, Bar Harbor and other tournaments, the 
importance of those events would be much in- 
creased, not to speak of the benefit which the 
contestants and also the tennis-playing public 
would derive from either participating in or 
watching the games. Thereis no doubt that we 
are making rapid strides toward the acquisition 
of perfect form in tennis, but a comparison 
would be most valuable just at present, because 
of the great impetus which the game has re- 
ceived this spring. Ifa number of lady experts 
could also be induced to pay their American 
cousins a visit, they would not only be received 
with open arms, but any points of play in 
which they excel their sisters would be speedily 
noted and rapidly acquired. Then, again, it 
would be of the greatest interest to the tennis 
world to learn how our champions—Miss Robin- 
son, Miss Townsend, Miss Roosevelt and others 
—compare with England’s heroines of the ten- 
nis field. And as there is apparently greater 
room for improvement among lady players than 
among the men, such a visit would unquestion- 
ably give a still greater boom to what is already 
a very popular sport. 

Much interest attaches also to the tourna- 
ment at Staten Island, which begins July 1, 
for the doubles championships of the country. 
The grounds have been put in the very best of 
order and as the entry list includes names well 
known in the tennis world and also some un- 
known at present, but credited with excellent 
private .records, very fine play will be shown, 
and it needs but pleasant skies and cool breezes 
to make the occasion a noteworthy one. 

LOOKER-ON. 
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THE CAMERA AND THE WHEEL. 


Last month I described in the ‘‘ Outing Club”’ 
a few methods by which pictures of wild game 
might be made with the camera, and suggested 
some other appropriate and attractive photo- 
graphs which may be obtained in the woods. 
The camera proves itself an agreeable com- 
panion wherever it is carried. The hunter, the 
fisherman, the canoeist, the yachtsman and the 
wheelman all unite in praising its admirable 
qualities on a brief outing or a long expedition. 

Especially is the cameraa pleasant and conven- 


ient companion to the wheel, and there seems to - 


be quite a general disposition among cyclists to 
combine the pleasures of amateur photography 
with those derived from a run on the wheel. 
The Philadelphia Record says that fully one-fourth 
of the wheelmen in that city and vicinity have 
added a camera to their outfit, and predicts that 
the day is not far distant when the camera will 
become as common an accessory to a fully- 
equipped bicycle as a bell, lamp or any other 
attachment. This union of the two pleasures, 
one scientific, artistic and educating, the other 
athletic, seems very successful and appropriate, 
and should, as it evidently is, become more 
popular from day to day. It is well known 
that cyclers have opportunities of seeing beauti- 
ful bits of natural scenery on their extended 
tours into the country which would not be dis- 
covered by most amateur photographers; and 
when supplied with a camera their perception 
is quickened and refined, so that they see still 
more the beauties of nature, enjoy them more 
keenly, and learn to select them more judi- 
ciously for the purpose of reproduction in their 
photographs. 

Neat cameras, which make pictures from 34% 
by 4% inches in size to 4 by 5 inches, are al- 
ready made by the manufacturers of photo- 
graphic goods éspecially for wheelmen. They 
vary in price from $12 to $50, and weigh less 
than one pound. The little cameras, when not 
in use, are carried in a neat canvas case which 
may be adjusted to the saddle or slung over 
one’s shoulder. It is fastened to the wheel by 
a universal joint attachment which permits the 
camera to be turned in any direction at any in- 
clination, and secured at the desired position. 
The wheel itself takes the place of a tripod, and 
is held perfectly rigid by an adjustable support 
which extends from the treadles to the ground, 
thus holding it firmly at an incline. Any stout 
stick picked up by the way will answer; but a 
neat nickel-plated support, easily adjusted, of 
course, is better, and adds very little weight to 


the outfit. Plates for photographing may be 
carried in plate holders, or a roll holder may be 
adjusted to the camera for exposing films. 

When an especially charming scene presents 
itself during a spin along a country road, and 
which the wheelman desires to preserve and 
so share in the enjoyment of beholding with 
others, he simply dismounts, adjusts the camera 
to the handles of his wheel, supports his 
machine by the unipod carried for that purpose, 
or by a suitable stick picked up, or even by lean- 
ing it against a tree, and proceeds to focus in 
the usual manner. Some cameras have what is 
called a ‘‘ fixed focus,’’ so that focusing every 
time one desires to make an exposure is ob- 
viated. This is especially convenient for the 
photographic wheelman. A complete set of 
photographs illustrating pleasant excursions 
may thus easily be secured as mementoes and 
ata slight expense. As has been hinted the 
union of amateur photography with cycling not 
only does not detract anything from either sport, 
but enables the lover of both to follow his two 
favorite pastimes with increased facilities and 
pleasure. It moreover enables him to share 
somewhat the pleasures of both sports with 
those who of necessity must remain at home ; 
and as in the case of the camera in camp, spoken 
of last month, the results of the camera with 
the wheel may be turned to practical account 
for illustrating purposes. 

. I, LincoLn ADAMS. 


* * 
* 


FENCING AT BOSTON A. C. 


WITH weapons of steel one of the most exciting 
fencing contests ever witnessed in this country 
took place before the members of the Boston 
Athletic Association in their gymnasium Friday 
evening, April 5. 

It is extremely rare that two masters of this 
polite art are pitted against each other, and the 
announcement that Professor Rondelle, fencing 
master at the Manhattan Athletic Club, would 
cross swords with Professor Castaldi, fencing 
master at the Naval Training School at Newport, 
R. I., was the signal for an unusual assemblage 
of Boston and New York fencers and athletes. 

The conditions of the match were as follows : 
Two assaults of seven minutes each with the 
foils, one assault of seven minutes with French 
duelling swords and one assault of five minutes 
with the sabre, all the points to be added to- 
gether to determine the winner of the match ; 
foils No. 5 blade, black plastroons and chalked 
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foil tips. Prof. C. H. Matchett, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was referee. Mr. Bing acted as second 
for Professor Castaldiand Mr. H.S. Van Schaick 
looked after the interests of Professor Rondelle. 

A hearty outburst of applause greeted the 
fencers as they entered the circle of the thousand 
athletes who had gathered to see a real battle 
in miniature, and fired them with courage and 
with a possibly exaggerated idea of the responsi- 
bilities resting upon them. 

Rondelle is a Frenchman of stocky build, 
somewhat larger than his opponent, both reso- 
lute and cautious in action. Castaldi is an 
Italian of small, wiry frame, knottily devel- 
oped, stylish in pose and quick as a panther. 
Both are excellent swordsmen and both were in 
dead earnest. 

As the referee gave the word the contestants 
came ‘‘on guard,’’ facing each other behind 
wire masks and black velvet jackets. For a 
moment only they eyed each other like eagles, 
when with a lightning rush the Italian planted 
his chalked point squarely upon the breast of 
his opponent and received the deserved ap- 
plause of the athletes. But his honor was of 
short life, for from that moment the Frenchman 
seemed to have had the measure of his man. He 
extended his guard and leaned his upper body 
a little more toward his opponent (evidently for 
the purpose of keeping him farther away), and 
not again during the evening did the Italian 
reachhis mark. Collecting themselves after the 
shock of the first encounter, Professor Castaldi 
again with a “‘ un, deux”’ leaped upon his adver- 
sary, but this time was easily parried and received 
in return Professor Rondelle’s deadly rispost in 
the ‘‘lowerline.’’ During the next three minutes 
Castaldi rained a perfect cyclone of attacks 
upon his adversary, who not only defended 
himself successfully but gained another .rispost 
touch just as time was called, taking the lead 
and leaving the score of the first assault 2 to 1 
in favor of France. 

In the second assault Professor Castaldi con- 
tinued his unsafe attacks, and the magnificent 
skill and studious precaution of the trained 
Frenchman were clearlyseen. During this bout 
the most clever and only clean touch of the even- 
ing was made. Professor Rondelle carried into 
executiona ‘‘ coupé un deux’’ with such velocity 
and precision that he completely deceived the 
Newport professor, touching his velvet and get- 
ting back on guard before the latter could find 
the foil in his attempt to parry. Score 2 too 
in favor of Rondelle. 

The third assault was with the duelling 
sword and all touches counted whether on the 
body, hands or feet. Score 4 to o in favor of 
Rondelle. And here virtually ended the match, 
with ascore of 8 tor in favor of the New York 
professor. The sabre is not generally recog- 
nized in such contests, being only an accessory 
to the foil and rapier. 

The fourth assault was with the sabre and was 
easily and cleverly won by Professor Castaldi, 
who showed himself complete master of the 
weapon of the navy. Score 4 tot, 

‘*Rondelle’s position on guard’’ and ‘‘ Cas- 
taldi’s style of attack’’ were the two topics of 
discussion after the contest was ended. Both 
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subjects deserve some attention here. Professor 
Rondelle held his guard low and carried ‘iis 
upper body very far forward. This is certainly 
not the ‘‘on guard”’ of a classic fencer, and is 
a wide deviation from the accepted academic 
position. It was more effective than picturesque. 
It may have been suggested and possibly war- 
ranted by the style of his opponent’s attack, but 
this would amount to the very serious admission 
(which we are not prepared to make) that the 
accepted position is not, as it should be, the best 
guard against all kinds of attacks. Castaldi’s 
position was absolutely perfect, but unfortu- 
nately for him this excellence counted for noth- 
ing on the score board. It was probably the 
excitement of the fight which betrayed Profes- 
sor Castaldi into a very questionable method of 
attack. Disregarding the usual steps employed 
by a fencer in approaching and retreating from 
an adversary, he actually ran not only within 
touching distance of his opponent but so closely 
that arm touched arm. This corps-d-corps fight- 
ing is not allowed in a match 2 /a Paris. It not 
only thwarts all fine sword play, but, what is 
of still more importance, it is too hazardous to 
be safe, if the expression is allowable. Bearing 
in mind that a fencing match is nothing less 
than a duel, with every condition and hazard, 
except that of life itself, it is easy to see that 
good fencing ceases the moment that the fencer, 
under any temptation whatsoever, approaches 
any nearer his opponent than such distance as 
will barely enable him, with his most extended 
lunge, to touch that opponent’s body. What 
suicide, then, to rush upon the adversary’s 
point, trusting a life upon the chance that said 
adversary may not parry successfully, or, if he 
does, trusting in the still more doubtful hope 
that a safe retreat may be made after an unsuc- 
cessful attack! Lack of precaution was Castal- 
di’s weakest point, and it was in striking contrast 
with Rondelle’s method, the latter never mak- 
ing a lead that would leave him in a position 
exposed or hazardously near the enemy with- 
out providing a defense that would cover a 
retreat in case his attack should be unsuc- 
cessful. Rondelle’s position may have lacked 
‘*form,’’ but it is somewhat shielded from criti- 
cism by the fact that it was completely success- 
ful. It may have been a mannerism or a per- 
sonality which any artist claims the right to 
assume after he has passed out of the academy 
into professionalism. But Castaldi’s attack did 
not have the apology of success to recommend 
it to the young fencer. 

It would be a mistake not to place on record 
the fencing exhibition which followed the match 
of the two masters, It was given by two of 
Professor Rondelle’s pupils, Mr. Eugene Van 
Schaick and Mr. Lawrence Myers, both of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club. It has been repeat- 
edly stated by the athletes present that this was 
by far the finest exhibition of fencing ever seen 
in Boston. It was spirited, and was charac- 
terized by directness of attack and an absence 
of wide parrying and clashing of weapons. It 
was clean and courteous, and did more than 
anything that has ever occurred in these parts 
to mark fencing as the pastime of the gentleman. 

A. H. Howarp. 
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OcEAN travel has been so simplified and freed 
from many ofthe discomforts which in former 
years kept large numbers of timid people at 
home, that we now think no more of a trip to 
London, Paris or Berlin than we do of a trip to 
Chicago or a visit to the South, True that the sea 
is still the same old rolling sea which tries the 
souls and stomachs of the fearful, but then, if 
one must, one can now be ill in comfort. In 
this endeavor to make the journey as pleasant 


as possible the North German Lloyd has been un- - 


usually successful. The company possesses a 
number of excellent and speedy vessels, which 
were built as well with an eye for safety as for 
comfort. In fact it is well known that the Ger- 
man idea of Gemiithlichkeit is excellently well 
carried out. There are certain advantages in 
going to the Continent direct. Of course the 
German-American citizen need not be told of 
them ; well he knows the most direct way to 
the Fatherland. But Americans will value a 
mode of getting to the cities of the Old World 
which is not only safe but convenient and com- 
fortable. As very many travelers experience 
great difficulty in obtaining palatable food on 
shipboard, we call particular attention to the 
cuisine, which by common consent is acknowl- 
edged to have no superior. If it is permissible 
to single out one boat of which we have personal 
knowledge, we call attention to the Zain, An 
able vessel, she has carried us safely and in 
comfort over the boundless deep, and at parting 
we felt as if we had left a friend behind. Ovurt- 
ING can heartily recommend the North German 
Lloyd to its readers. 


Upon landing at Liverpool the average tourist 
is anxious to reach London as quickly as possi- 
ble. This he may do by purchasing a ticket via 
the Londonand Northwestern Railway. Butnot 
only will the company convey him to London, 
but as well to a host of other picturesque and in- 
teresting places, such as Kenilworth, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Oxford, Cambridge, etc. Moreover, a 
system of checking baggage through on the 
American plan has been introduced, so that if 
you reside in New York you may have your bag- 
gage checked from your house direct to your hotel 
in Liverpool, London, or any other point on the 
line of the railway. The worry of attending to 
your belongings is thus reduced to a minimum. 

THE Upper Delaware, the Chenango, the Sus- 
quehanna, with their various tributaries, offer 
unusual attractions to the canoeist in search of 
adventure and pleasure. Those who have read 


‘The Cruise of the Sysaris and Shaw 
Shaw,'’ which was concluded in the June 
OvuTING, will have gained some infor- 
mation about the ‘‘lay of the land,”’ 
A where it is best to make the start and 
# what portions of the river channels are 
not navigable or inviting. Toreach the 
Chenango Valley canoeists are advised 
to put their craft on board a train of 
the New York, Ontario and Western, 
which will carry them to their destination 
speedily and comfortably. As this road also 
winds through the Chenango Valley and touches 
many of the places which the canoeists reach 
on their cruise, communication with the city 
is easily established and supplies may be or- 
dered and obtained at short notice. 


WHILE great progress has recently been made 
in providing for the safe, quick and luxurious 
transportation of passengers between the United 
States and Great Britain, the large numbers of 
tourists who prefer to sail for the Continent 
direct have not been forgotten by the Red Star 
Line. Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, the builders of 
the celebrated steamships City of New York and 
City of Paris, have laid the keel for a magnificent 
steel steamship, to run in the Red Star Line be- 
tween New York and Antwerp, and to be called 
the Friesland. 

This ship will be built, engined and fitted up 
in the best and most modern style. Special at- 
tention will be paid, in every particular, to the 
comfort of passengers. With a length of 472 
feet, she will have the great beam of 51 feet and 
a depth of 38 feet, insuring great steadiness, 
which will be still further contributed to by a 
double bottom, in which 1,000 tons of ballast can 
be carried. 

She will have accommodations for 200 first- 
class, 150 second-class and about 800 steerage 
passengers. The first-class passengers will be 
accommodated in large and airy staterooms 
located amidships, and in addition there will be 
a number of deck cabins upon the promenade 
deck and saloon deck, of extra size and specially 
furnished. The main dining saloon will be 
upon the saloon deck, with spacious windows 
opening directly upon the deck. 

Great care has been taken in arranging the 
accommodations for second-cabin passengers. 
Experience has shown that the comforts pro- 
vided by the Red Star Line are keenly appre- 
ciated, and the company is justified in setting 
aside a very desirable part of this splendid ship 
for second-cabin passengers. Their dining 
saloon will be in a large steel house upon the 
same deck as that used by the first-cabin pas- 
sengers, and as well ventilated and commodious. 

The ship will, for first-cabin, second-cabin and 
steerage passengers, be as safe, comfortable and 
attractive as the popular Westernland and Noord- 
land, with higher speed and all the improve- 
ments which have been adopted since they made 
their first voyages. 
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THE facile pen of Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son has given us an entertaining volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Travelers and Outlaws.’’ The author 
has our thanks for thus collecting in a con- 
venient and more comprehensive form articles 
which have appeared in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, Harper's Magazine and the Century. Col- 
onel Higginson pleasantly tells us of travelers 
of various sorts and conditions, and the story 
of none is more entertaining than that of ‘‘A 
New England Vagabond,’ Henry Tufts, who 
seems to have brought the art of living without 
toil to a perfection rarely attained even in these 
degenerate days of tramp rule. In many ways 
Tufts was the perfect example to all those who 
live as chance grants them subsistence. What 
better way of turningan ‘‘ honest’’ penny than 
by stealing a dog, then selling it, crossing a 
neighboring river and having the dog follow 
you, only to be soldagain andagain? That was 
clever, it must be admitted. [Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, Mass. ] 


TRAVELERS who have visited the South and 
have wandered into Mexico tell us how very 
different that country is from ours in almost 
every particular. Thus far the tide of travel has 
been to the European Continent or to the great 
West. The southern portion of North America 
has remained a strange and unknown country. 
But now it is comparatively easy of access, 
steamers and railways convey one with little loss 
of time to the Mexican country, and while the 
difficulty of making oneself understood in a 
strange tongue may deter some few timid peo- 
ple, it is no worse and certainly no harder than 
to struggle with and murder the French language, 
and we think nothing of doing that. But no 
matter whether one contemplates a trip to the 
land of the Aztecs or not, the perusal of ‘‘ Mex- 
ico: Picturesque, Political, Progressive,’’ by 
Mary E. Blake and Margaret F. Sullivan, will 
repay the reader. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to a description of picturesque Mex- 
ico, and to judge by what we read the country 
must be of exceeding loveliness. The authors 
devote some space to the efforts of authors, not 
only in prose but in poetry, and give transla- 
tions of some of the more striking poems. The 
presentation of the politics of the country is 
necessarily much briefer, inasmuch as only the 
student of political history would take any great 
interest in the development of forms of govern- 
ment. But what is given is very readable and 
instructive. [Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. ] 


CLEVER people are constantly presenting new 
ideas or reclothing old ones in a more attractive 
dress. It is that which takes the eye of the 
public and compels the multitude to read what 





you have to say. To people in business, no 
matter whatits nature may be, who are com- 
pelled to advertise, ‘‘ The Art of Local Adver- 
tising and Commercial Printing,’’ by N. C. Fow- 
ler, Jr., of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
must be of immense benefit, as the information 
contained in the volume is so varied, and withal 
presented in such an entertaining way, that the 
reader does not tire. Advertising to be success- 
ful must not be hackneyed. He will derive the 
greatest return for the money spent who is able 
to evolve some new idea which will so win popu- 
lar favor as to become a topic of common con- 
versation. Mr. Fowler has been very success- 
ful in calling attention to various fine points 
in the art of advertising, and we can heartily 
recommend his book to those who would spend 
their money judiciously and with an eye to the 
greatest possible return. [L. Barta & Co., 54 
Pearl street, Boston, Mass. ] 


THE Washington celebration on April 30 was 
the occasion of the bringing out of numerous 
books and pamphlets commemorative of the oc- 
casion. The well-known banking firm of Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons, Nassau street, New York, pre- 
sented to their friends and customers a hand- 
some little brochure entitled ‘‘ A Century of Fi- 
nancial Honor,”’ in which the financial history is 
traced from 1789 to present times. The pamph- 
let is well worth a careful reading. Messrs. 
Fisk & Sons were largely instrumental in mar- 
keting the war loans of the Government, and 
since 1862 have taken an active part in all opera- 
tions looking to the strengthening of the Gov- 
ernment credit. 


THE general catalogue of Messrs. Mervin, Hul- 
bert & Co., dealers in sporting goods, deserves 
a word of mention from the fact that it gives 
the reader an excellent idea of the completeness 
with which the wants of the followers of the 
various sports and pastimes are _ supplied. 
Everything which is calculated to add to the 
sportsman’s enjoyment, be it a line for fish, a 
gun of most approved pattern or some camping 
outfit, he will find them all enumerated. The 
athlete will be at a loss to choose, for so many 
things recommend themselves to him, The 
make-up of the catalogue is excellent. Hand- 
some illustrations of outdoor life and groups 
of noted athletic teams add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the book, but it is rather strange 
and betrays carelessness on the part of the editor 
that he should have forgotten to give OUTING 
credit for the use of many of the cuts. OUTING 
is always glad todo what it can to make books of 
a sporting nature attractive, but it must insist 
upon being credited with such illustrations as 
come from its offices. 
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A MISHAP. 


I THOUGHT it was Kate; how came you here, Nell? 
And how could I wait? 
I thought it was Kate. 
The moonlight is faulty. I hope you won't tell? 
I really am sorry ; pray, pardon me, Nell. 
Don’t berate. 


I thought it was Kate; you’re sure you won't tell ? 
Then, this is for you, 
And this, and this, too. 
Let the moonlight be faulty. Quite sure you won’t tell? 
Great Heavens! AmIwrong! Isn't it Nell? 
It was Kate! 


P, S.—And since this mishap the two have not spoken. 
‘Twas announced the next day the engagement was broken. 


A. A. G. 





A TENNIS MATCH. 


At thirty-love we stopped to rest, 
I and a maiden golden tressed ; 
For tennis, on a summer’s day, 
Although on shady lawn you play, 
Is not of sports the easiest. 


The breeze her pretty locks caressed ; 
We laughed and talked. Who could have guessed 
That score forever was to stay 
At thirty—love ? 


Yet so it was. O, courage blest! 
With youthful eloquence I pressed 
My suit, and won you, and to-day, 
After ten years have passed, I say, 
Of all I have you're still the best 
At thirty, love. 








W. S. 
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M. W. DUNHAWM’S 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


3,000 PERCHERON =. 
\ FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


Arak IMPORTED. 
’ STOCK ON HAND: 
300 STALLIONS 


of serviceable age. 


150 COLTS 
my superiorindividuals, with choice pedigrees. 


200 IMPORTED BROOD 
MARES 









(80 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOGK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable. 

Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspect- 

ing this Greatest and Most Successful 

Breeding Establishment of America. 

Address, for 250-page catalogue, free, 


M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. 


35 miles west of Chicago on C. & N.-W. R’y, 
between Turner Junction and Elgin. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 

ds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
ef low test, short wei; ight, alum or — ~-— wders. Sold 
only incans. ROYAL 


AKING PowDER WallSt., N.Y. 
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w= No Chenicals, > 
Y. BAKER & C0.’s 


= Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, no chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Go., Dorchester, Mass, 


The Verdict 


F ALL who have used Ayer’s Pills for 
Biliousness and Liver Complaint is that 
they are the best ever made. Being free from 
any mineral ingredients and sugar coated, 
Ayer’s Pills are adapted to all ages, constitu- 
tions and climates. 

‘“Having used Ayer’s Pills for many years 
in my practice and family, I feel justified in 
recommending them as an excellent cathartic 
and liver medicine. They sustain all the claims 
made for them.’’—W. A. Westfall, M. D., V. P. 
Austin & N. W. RR. Co., Burnet, Texas. 

“‘Ayer’s Pills keep my stomach and liver in 
perfect condition. Five years agoI was afflicted 
with enlargement of the liver and with a severe 
form of dyspepsia, most of the time being unable 
to retain any solid food on my stomach. I finally 
began to take Ayer’s Pills, and after using only 
three boxes of these magical pellets was a well 
man.’’—Lucius Alexander, Marblehead, Mass, 

If you have Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Indigestion or Piles, try 


Ayer'’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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= / BOYS, | BICYCLES, 
en TRICYCLES, 
et SAFETIES. 


The far-famed and well-tried 


AMERICAN CYCLES. 























Holders of all important world’s road and long-distance records, 








Winners of racing, coasting and hill-climbing contests. 


sovepliinaics 


The mounts of the most experienced American riders, both professional 
and amateur. 


Unsurpassed in material, construction or finish. 





80-PAGE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MEG. CO. | 


222 TO 228 N. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LARGEST AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 
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OuTING has had lately numerous inquiries as 
to the municipal regulations in regard to keep- 
ing dogs in the city. In reply we would say : 
First, that all dogs owned and kept within city 
limits must be properly licensed. The commis- 
sioners of licenses at the City Hall will give you 
every information as to the law on the matter, as 
well as the prices charged for dogs, male and fe- 
male, as well as provide you with a duly regis- 
tered license medal, which you should attach 
securely to the dog’s collar. Secondly, all dogs 
are required by law to wear a collar, and if al- 
lowed to run loose at your heels a muzzle also, 
If you lead your dog by leash or chain the muz- 
zle is not required to be worn, but the license 
badge must, in all instances, be ready for ex- 
amination if called for by the police or other au- 
thorities. Thirdly, if a dog is captured by the 
persons authorized by the city authorities to 
perform this duty, or by a policeman on duty, 
and it is found that the dog is not duly li- 
censed or if licensed is abroad without comply- 
ing with the regulations about collars and muz- 
zles, it must betaken to the city pound at the 
foot of 105th street, East River, and you can only 
get it again by an infinite amount of trouble and 
worry and the payment of $3, which is the fixed 
charge, but you will find that the recovery is 
generally a great deal more costly than that. 
Forewarned is forearmed, they say, and so we 
advise all dog owners to go to the Medford 
Fancy Goods Company, 44 and 46 Duanestreet, 
New York, and there get your pet fitted with a 
suitable collar, chain or leash and muzzle. 
They keep the best and handsomest stock of 
such goods and are at all times ready to attach 
the license badge on the collar securely. They 
can also give you information of the license 
fees, rules, etc. 


OUTING points with pride to the very hand- 
some appearance the illustrations of Mr. H. W. 
Slocum’s thoroughly excellent article on ‘‘ Lawn 
Tennis as a Game for Women”’ in this number 
make, and feels that a full acknowledgment to 
those who by their time and skill enabled us thus 
to produce the finest illustrated article on this 
popular pastime ever offered to the public is only 
a matter of simple justice. We therefore gladly 
tender to Mr. Cowperthwaite, the energetic secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia L. T. C., our sincerest 
thanks for the trouble and pains he went to to 
obtain the excellent negatives of the Ladies’ 
Club House and the tennis grounds of his club 
(see pp. 291 and 295 of this number), The nega- 
tives were taken especially for OUTING by 
Morris Earle & Co., of 1016 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, and were made by Beck’s auto- 
graph rectilinear lens, of which they are the 
sole agents in America, and the negatives were 
two of the most perfect specimens of outdoor 
instantaneous photography ever submitted to 
us. OUTING takes great pleasure in thanking 
Messrs. Morris Earle & Co. for the excellent 
work they did, and regrets sincerely the break- 
age of these valuable plates in their return 
transmission. The negatives of Miss Adeline 
Robinson on page 296 and of the lawn-tennis 


SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 





grounds and ladies’ club house of the Ladies’ 
Club of Outdoor Sports at Livingston, Staten 
Island, on pp. 294 and 297, were also especially 
photographed for OuTING by Mr. I. Almsteadt, 
of Tompkinsville, Staten Island, and are of the 
highest grade of perfection. To Mr. Fraser 
OuTING is indebted for the pretty picture of the 
Far and Near L. T. C. at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
to be found on page 293. 


More information than is usually given in 
such works is to be found in the catalogue for 
1889 of scientific gymnastic apparatus which 
the Narragansett Machine Company has just 
published. Principals of schools and colleges 
in search of new and first-class apparatus are 
earnestly advised to consult its pages for sug- 
gestions, and the numerous athletic clubs which 
are making arrangements for fitting up their 
quarters with gymnastic apparatus will do well 
to do likewise, since in the end it is much 
cheaper to buy what is good and lasting than 
to spend money upon things which have to be 
renewed every year. 


SPORTSMEN like to own their boats, so do 
many others who lay no claim to the name of 
sportsman. But for most of us the time that 
we can spend on the water either for mere pleas- 
ure or for business, in search of game or fish, is 
limited, and one hardly feels like spending a 
large sum of money for a boat which can at 
best be used but a few weeks during the year. 
There has, consequently, sprung up a demand 
for good boats at low prices, and this article the 
R. J. Douglas Company, of Waukegan, IIl., 
supplies satisfactorily to an ever-increasing 
number of patrons. Not only are rowboats to 
be had from them, but almost every kind of 
contrivance that will sustain one on the water. 
Thus, if fitting out for a journey into the coun- 
try where a boat will be of service, reference to 
the catalogue of the company will give you an 
idea of what you want, and all that needs be 
done is to order the desired boat and have it 
sent to the place you intend to visit. 


ALEX. T. LLoyp, of Chicago, has devised a very 
complete and comprehensive system of classify- 
ing shooters. It is designed especially for in- 
animate target shooting at large tournaments, 
and as it offers a fairer chance to the amateur 
shooters would tend to encourage larger attend- 
ance and more contestants in such affairs. The 
reigning evil at present is the fact that the expert 
and professional shooters combine to divide all 
the moneys, and by virtue of their superior skill 
and their ‘‘standing in’’ with each other practi- 
cally prevent outside shooters from obtaining a 
fair chance at the prizes. Mr. Lloyd's system is 
designed to prevent combination and, while 
offering due reward for success in the main 
shoot, to put amateurs on an equal footing with 
the experts on theties. Under Mr. Lloyd's sys- 
tem the entrance money is divided into equal 
parts, each part being further divided into four 
parts on the ratio of 40, 30. 20 and 10. _ Ties are 
decided by lot instead of being shot off, which 
gives the poorer shots a more equal chance, 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON” 
pe : HAMMERLESS GUN. 


from office of 
this Journal 
FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 









post free. 


now stands 
unequaled 
for SAFETY, 
DURABIL- 
ITY, EASE 
OF MANIP- 
ULATION 
and GEN- 
ERAL EF- 
“ames FICIENCY. 


Prices—$79, $100, $125, 
$150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILD-FOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 






The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 











i atiso yards. Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. Full particulars in 
H detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 

H AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
: measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 

i Agents Wanted. 1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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| GENUINE | 
F RO ae (WITH BEETROOT) 
hy w . ce | Are used at all the GREAT DOG SHOWS in 
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t PLEASE NOTE . : q | AMERICA and EUROPE and by the GREAT 
: me KENNEL OWNERS of the WORLD, as well 
STAMP. é 2: | Bronte 
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DOG MEDICINES. 
: DISTEMPER CURE. $%1.00 per box. ‘* LOCURIUM " (Patent).—A wonderful Healing Vegetable 
. MANGE LOTION. 50e. per bottle. Oil, for the Cure of Cuts, Bites, Bruises and Wounds of 
: ECZEMA LOTION. 81.00 per bottle. agg ry me other Animals. In bottles, 
ONE Shee EASE CURE. B8e. per box. LOCURIUM OIL (Patent), for Human use, heals rapi 
7 , : , pidly 
WORM POWDERS. 50c. per box. fresh or old Wounds, Cuts, Bruises and Burns. In 
PURGING PILLS. 50c. per box. bottles, price 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 
ALTERATIVE COOLING POWDERS. 50ce. per box. | DIARRHCEA CURE. 81.00 per bottle. 
RHEUMATIC PILLS. 50¢e. per box. TASTELESS APERIENT BISCUITS. ‘5c. per box. 
TONIC CONDITION PILLS. 50c. per box. DOG SOAP. 265e. per tablet. 
COUGH PILLS. 50e. per box. : The Sazaar says: ‘There 1s no Dog Soap equal to 
SPRAIN axp RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 50c.a bottle. | DPRATTS. a to use, kills fleas, and is entirely 





CURE FOR EAR CANKER. 50ce. per bottle. (2 PAMPHLET on CANINE DISEASES, for 
HAIR STIMULANT. 50c. per bottle. | gratuitous distribution. 





SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) LimiTep, 239-245 East 56th Street, New York. 
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Tuis department of OutiNG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 

Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
a Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snow Shoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports general Y. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, *‘ Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘*The Editor,’ and not toan 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
ingutries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Pror. OTTOMER ANSCHUTZ, of Lisa, Germany, 
has recently succeeded in photographing a fly- 
ing cannon ball. Inthe print the ball appears 
about the fiftieth of an inch in diameter, while an 
enlargement shows the projectile very distinct- 
ly. The rapidity of the flight of the ball was 
4,000 metres per second, and it is calculated the 
time of the exposure of the dry plate was the 
.000076 of a second. 


A NEw detective camera is the ‘‘ Bromfield.” 
Beside other novelties in the way of devices for 
adjusting are two little spirit levels in the top. 
Each is scarcely an inch long, but as they are 
placed next the finder and at right angles to 
each other, the camera can instantly be brought 
into a level position. All amateurs will appre- 
ciate such an arrangement. The box resembles 
the Scoville. The lens used is the new ‘‘ Euro- 
graph,”’ a lens which has just been placed on 
the market. 


Two French photographers have recently 
patented a chair in which the sitter takes his 
position, touches a button, and his picture is 
taken. 


THE Society of Amateur Photographers, of 
New York, organized a special public exhibition 
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at Chickering Hall, May 28, of their work done 
during the centennial. 


A JUBILEE exhibition will be held in Berlin, 
Germany, from the middle of September to the 
middle of October. Applications must be made 
to — W. Zenker, Wichmanstrasse 17, Ber- 
lin, W. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE spring meeting of the Athletic Associa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania was held 
on the university grounds, Philadelphia, May 11. 

The following were the winners: 100-yards— 
C. S. Bonsall (4 yards) ; time, 10 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—C. B. Keen (scratch) ; 
time, 6m. 12%s. 

Mile run—J. M. West (scratch); time, 4m. 
35 I-5S. 

Throwing the hammer—J. C. Faughnam, 94 
ft. 11 in. 

220-yards dash—E. M. Church (6 yards); 
time, 23 3-5s. 

Running high jump—P. E. Howard (6 
inches); height, 5 ft. 7% in. 

Mile walk—J. McG. Mitchison (scratch) ; 
time, 7m. 44s. 

Putting the shot—B. F. Senseman (4 feet) ; 
distance, 32 ft. g in. 

120-yards hurdle—H. A. Little (scratch) ; 
time, 18 4-5s. This time constitutes the college 
record. 

440-yards, open—B. W. Pickering, Rugby ; 
time, 59 I-5s. 

Running broad jump—C. S. Bonsall (scratch); 
distance, Ig ft. 7 in. 

2-mile bicycle, open—W. Taxis, Y. M. C, A,; 
time, 6m. 36s. 

440-yards—C, H. Frazier (10 yards); time, 
53 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—E, M. Church (scratch); 
time, 31 T-5s. 

Half-mile run—J. M. West (25 yards); time, 
2m. 2s. 

Tug of war—In the final pull Class ’o1 de- 
feated the Dentals by 4% inches. 


THE Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, 
has purchased property at Bay Ridge and will 
convert it into a first-class athletic headquar- 
ters. The grounds offer the best of facilities 
for tennis, football and baseball. The Nereid 
Boat Club will move their boat house from 
Sheepshead Bay to the Bay Ridge shore di- 
rectly in front of the club’s grounds, and so the 
Crescents will be well represented on the water. 


THE Brighton Athletic Club has joined the 
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Amateur Union, and the Berkeley Athletic As- 
sociation has resigned from it. 

THE fourth annual games of the Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association of Pennsylvania 
were held May 18 on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 

100-yards run—Final heat, B. Landreth, Jr., 
U. of P., 10 3-5s.; W. E. Sweet, Swarthmore, 2, 
by half a yard. 

Pole vault—S. D. Warriner, Lehigh, g ft. 10 
n.; H. M. Morton, U. of P., g ft. 8 in. 

2-mile bicycle race—C. B. Keen, U. of P., 
6m. 13 1-5s.; H. B. Heulings, Swarthmore, 6m. 
17 3-5s.; H. V. Register, U. of P., 3. 

120-yards hurdle race—W. A. Roberts, Swarth- 
more, 17 4-5s.; H. Vernon, Swarthmore, 18s.; 
H. A. Little, U. of P., 3. 

Half-mile run—E. M. Church, U. of P., om. 
4s.; J. H. Terry, U. of P., 2m. 9%s. 

Putting the shot—R. Lewis, Swarthmore, 34 
ft. 8in.; C. H. Detwiller, Lehigh, 33 ft. 8 in. 
cS. Bonsall, U. of P., 31 ft. 8 in. 

220-yards hurdle race—H. Vernon, Swarth- 
more, 28s.; W. A. Roberts, Swarthmore, 2, by 5 
yards; H. A. Little, U. of P., 3. 

Mile run—J. M. West, U. of P., 4m. 39s.; 
S. W. Smith, U. of P., 2, by 200 yards. 

Running broad jump—C. S. Bonsall, U. of P., 
20 ft. 1% in.; T. S. March, Lafayette, 19 ft. 73 
in.; W. A. Roberts, Swarthmore, 18 ft. 6 in. 

440-yards run—C. H. Frazier, U. of P.,53 2-5s.; 
W. Warwick, U. of P., 2, by 2 yards; J. J. Lin- 
coln, Lehigh, 3, by 3 yards. 

Running high jump—E. M. Church, U. of P., 
5 ft. 73 in.; T. S. March, Lafayette, 5 ft. 63¢ 
in.; P. E. Howard, U. of P., 5 ft. 5% in. 

Mile walk—F. R. Coates, Lehigh, 7m. 37s.; 
O. P. Chamberlain, U. of P., 2, by 15 yards. 

220-yards. run—Final heat—H. L. Vernon, 
Swarthmore, 23 3-5s.; B. Landreth, Jr., U. of P., 
2, by 6 inches; A. C. Pancoast, Swarthmore, 3. 

Throwing 16- pound hammer—A. J. Bowser, 
U. of P., 85 ft. 11 in.; C. H. Detwiller, Lehigh, 
84 ft.; é W. Koser, Swarthmore, 78 ft. 3 in. 

Tug of war—First pull, Swarthmore, Lewis, 
Temple, Cummins, Dill, 1; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Williams, Hill, Thomas, Johnson, 2, 
by 4inches. Second pull, U. of P., 1; Lehigh, 
Moseman, Landes, Chancellor, Lincoln, 2, by 
3% inches. 

The score for the championship cup was: 
University of Pennsylvania, eight firsts and 
seven seconds ; Swarthmore, five firsts and four 
seconds ; Lehigh, two firsts and two seconds, 
Lafayette, two seconds. The Blynn medal for 
individual excellence was won by H. L. Vernon, 
Swarthmore, with a score of two firsts and one 
second. 

THE third annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Athletic Association took 
place at the fair grounds in Worcester, Mass., 
May 23,in the presence of about a thousand 
people. The colleges that took part were Am- 
herst, Brown, Dartmouth, Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Williams, and the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The games resulted in Dartmouth win- 
ning the championship, with a record of eight 
firsts and three seconds. Amherst got five 
firsts, Williams three, and Worcester two. 

Six Association records were broken, as fol- 
lows: Quarter-mile run, running high jump, 
mile walk, putting the shot, running broad 
jump, and 220-yards run. 


Half-mile run—C, W. Porter, Amherst ; time, 
2m. 6 2-5s. } 
: 120-yards hurdle—R. B. Ludington, Amherst, 
time, Igs. 


Pole vault — A. T. Marshall, 
height, 8 ft. 8 in. 

Running high jump—A. M. Amadon, Will- 
iams ; height, 5 ft. 6 in. 

Mile run—C. O. Wells, 
4m. I4 2-5s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—N. T. Abbott, 
Dartmouth ; distance, 80 ft, 7 in. 

Quarter-mile run—F. E. Howe, Dartmouth ; 
time, 52 I-5s. 

Standing high jump—S. Crook, Williams, 
4 ft. ro in, 

2-mile bicycle—F. A, Delabaire, Amherst; 
time, 7m. 33 3-5s. 

1o0-yards dash, final—E, Williams, 
mouth ; time, 10 4-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—M. H. Houghton, 
Amherst, 35 ft. 3 in. 

Standing broad jump—S. Crook, Williams; 
distance, Io ft. 1% in. 

Running broad jump—C. S. Humphreys, 
Dartmouth ; distance, 20 ft. 3 in. 


Worcester ; 


Amherst; time, 


Dart- 


2-mile run—B. F. Ellis, Dartmouth; time, 
Iom. 36 4-5s. 

220-yards hurdle, final heat—C. S. Humphreys, 
Dartmouth ; time, 26%s. 


Tug of war, final heat—Williams was de- 
feated by Dartmouth by an inch. 

Mile walk—F, E. Bradford, Worcester; time, 
8m. I0 3-5s. 

220-yards run, final heat—E. Williams, Dart- 
mouth ; time, 23 2-5s. 

THE annual games of the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club were held Saturday afternoon, May 
18, at West New Brighton. They were without 
doubt the finest set of handicap games held 
around New York city for years. The princi- 
pal features of the afternoon were the perform- 
ances of Willie Day in the steeplechase, W. C. 
Dohm in the quarter mile and J. C. Mitchell 
in the weights. Young Willie Day’s perform- 
ance in the steeplechase was wonderful. He 
gave all the cracks long starts, and his running 
was simply marvelous. He caught Hjertberg 
three laps from home, and the pair went level 
until the last lap, when the New Jersey boy ran 
the plucky Hjertberg to a standstill. The re- 
sults were as follows: 

100-yards run (handicap)—E. R. Bodley, Har- 
vard A. A. (4% yards), 1; C. H. Sherrill, Yale 
A. A. (scratch), 2; time, Io I-5s. 

Quarter-mile run (handicap)—W. H. Wright, 
Harvard A. A. (20 yards), 1; S. J. Winslow, 
Rutherford, N. J. (20 yards), 2; time, 50 4-5s. 

440-yards match race—W. C, Dohm, Princeton 
College, 1; W. C. Downes, Harvard College, 2; 
time, 51s. 

Running high jump—H. I. Hallock, S. I. A. 
C. (1 inch), 1, 5 ft 10 in.; Charles Stokum, Va- 
runa B. C. (scratch), 2. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. S. Mitchell, Gaelic 
Association, 1, 40 feet; C. A. J. Queckberner, 
S. 1. A. C., 2. 39 ft. 734 in. 

2-mile bicycle race—F. G. Brown, N. J. A. C. 
(125 yards), 1; time, 5m. 46 2-5s.; S. B. Bow- 
man, A. C. (160 yards), 2. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—J. S. Mitchell 
(scratch), 1, 28 ft. 8 in.; C. A. J. Queckberner, 


S. I. A. C. (1 ft. 6 in.), 2, 26 ft. 6 in. 
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220-yards run (handicap)—S. V. Crosby, Har- 
vard College A. A. (12 yards), I; time, 22 3-5s.; 
J. H. Tragresser, O. A. C. (18 yards), 2. 

Half-mile run—A. S. Vosburgh, S. I. A. 
C. (35 yards), 1; time, rm. 58 4-5s.; A. L. Rey- 
nolds, Yale A. A. (28 yards), 2. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer (handicap)—C. 
A. J. Queckberner, S. I. A. C. (13 feet), 1, 125 
ft. 6in.; J. S. Mitchell (scratch), 2, 127 feet. 

2-mile steeplechase—W. D. Day, N. J. A.C. 
(scratch), 1; E. Hjertberg (7 seconds), 2. 

Referee—John F. Huneker, A. C. of Schuyl- 
kill Navy. 


Tue Athletic Association of Stevens Institute 
held its annual spring games May 28 at Hobo- 
ken. Six college records were broken. 


THE eleventh annual field meeting of the In- 
terscholastic Athletic Association, of New York 
city, was held May 18 at the Berkeley Oval. 
The day was all that could be desired, from an 
athletic point of view, and the contestants were 
trained to the hour. 

These games were open only to pupils of 
the private schools of New York city and to 
those having private tutors in the city, and no 
one was allowed to compete who had ever been 
in college or business, or who had passed his 
twentieth year. Remembering these restric- 
tions some of the performances were remark- 
able. G. R. Fearing, of Cutler's school, ran the 
quarter mile in 54 1-5s.; the half mile in 2m. 
5 1-5s.; the 120-yard hurdle race, with hurdles 
3 feet high, in 16 3-5s., and in the running high 
jump, when the bar was at 5 ft. 8% in., cleared 
it by fully 3 inches. Fearing is but seventeen 
years of age and enters Harvard College next 
year. 

100-yards run—First heat—N. H. Lord, Ever- 
son’s, I1 1-5s.; I. Brokaw, Cutler’s, 2. Second 
heat—F. A. Baker, Berkeley, 11 1-5s.; K. P. 
Emmons, Cutler’s, 2. Final heat — Baker, 
Ir 1-5s.; Lord, 2. 

Half-mile run—G. R. Fearing, Cutler’s, 2m. 
5 1-5s.; E. W. Allen, Berkeley, 2. Fearing's 
time now becomes the interscholastic record, 
supplanting 2m. 12 1-5s., made by W. Baker in 
1881. 

Running broad jump—J. G. Carson, Colum- 
bia Grammar, 18 ft. 3% in.; H. A. Goddard, 
Berkeley, 2. 

100-yards run, boys under fifteen—First heat 
—W. Sterry, Everson’s, and E. A. Auchincloss, 
Cutler's, a dead heat. Second heat—C. Klun- 
der, Columbia Grammar, 12 3-5s.; F. Stewart, 


Berkeley, 2. Final heat—Auchincloss, 12 I-5s.; 
Sterry, 2. 
Tug of war, total weight limited to 475 


pounds—First pull—Berkeley, 1; Barnard, 2, 
by 9% inches. Second pull—Everson, 1; Co- 
lumbia Grammar, 2, by 4inches. Final pull— 
Everson, 1; Berkeley, 2, by 1 ft. 14 in. 

Mile run—G. Collamore, Wilson & Kellogg’s, 
4m. 57 I-5s., which becomes the interscholastic 
record, supplanting 5m. Is., made by W. R. 
Trask in 1880. 

120-yards hurdle race—G. R. Fearing, Cutler’s, 
16 3-5s.; J. G. Carson, Columbia Grammar, 2. 


Fearing’s time now becomes the interscholastic 
record, supplanting 18s., made by E. Lentilhon 
in 1886. 

Throwing the baseball—R. A. Monks, Colum- 
bia Grammar, 329 ft. 10 in.; R. A. Martin, 
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Dwight, 300 feet. Monk’s throw now becomes 
the interscholastic record, supplanting 310 feet, 
made by R. Fisher in 1884. 

200-yards run — Final heat—F. A. Baker, 
Berkeley, 24 2-5s.; N. H. Lord, Everson, 2. 

Mile bicycle race—L. L. Clarke, Berkeley, 
3m. 22s.; G. W. Harbeson, Columbia Gram- 
mar, 2. 

Running high jump—G. R. Fearing, Cutler's, 
5 ft. 8% in.; H. C. Hencken, Columbia Gram- 
mar, 2. Fearing’s jump now becomes the in- 
terscholastic record, supplanting 5 ft. 7% in., 
made by himself last year. 

Mile walk—C. Holloway, Columbia Gram- 
mar, gm. 10 2-5s.; N. G. Johnson, Columbia 
Grammar, 2. 

Putting 12-pound shot—R. A. Monks, Colum- 
bia Grammar, 35 ft. 11% in. 

Tug of war, total weight limited to 600 pounds 
—Everson, 1; Columbia College, 2, by 1 inch. 
An exciting pull. The five minutes were full of 
anxiety to the partisans of each school, Ever- 
son’s adherents made the welkin ring when the 
result was announced. 

440-yards run--G. R. Fearing, Cutler’s, 54 1-5s.; 
R. A. Martin, Dwight, 2. Fearing’s time now 
becomes the interscholastic record, supplanting 
55 1-5s., made by E. A. Richard in 1885. 


COLLEGE men have shown excellent form in the 
various athletic games that have thus far taken 
place and in many instances new records were 
established. We append accounts of the games 
of several intercollegiate associations. 


THE annual field meeting of the New York 
State Intercollegiate Athletic Association was 
held May 24 at Island Park, Albany, N. Y. 
Weather fair. Track, a mile trotting track, in 
fine condition. 

100-yards run—D. C. Lee, Hamilton, 103{s.; 
J. L. Spurlarke, Hamilton, 2, by a foot. 

Throwing hammer—F. Mead, Syracuse, 78 ft. 
8 in.; S. W. Rice, Hamilton, 71 ft. 1 in. 

Mile walk—O. R. Whitford, Syracuse, 7m. 
22%s.; J. A. Seavey, Hamilton, 2, by 6 inches. 

120-yards hurdle race—D. C. Lee, Hamilton, 
18%s.; C. W. Culver, Union, 2, by 2 feet. 

Running high jump—W. P. Landon, Union, 
5 ft. 2 in.; H. D. Kittenger, Hamilton, 5 ft. 
lin. : 

220-yards run—J. L. Spurlarke, Hamilton, 
23s.; W. W. Wallace, Hamilton, 2, by 10 feet. 

Pole vault—W. P. Landon, Union, g ft. 7 in.; 
T. W. Chester, Hamilton, 2. 

Running broad jump—F. L. Purdy, Syra- 
cuse, 18ft. 4% in.; W. P. Landon, Union, 17 ft. 
9% in. 

440-yards run—J. L. Spurlarke, Hamilton, 
52%s.; W. W. Wallace, Hamilton, 2, by 10 feet. 

Putting 16-pound shot—F. Mead, Syracuse, 
31 g-10 ft.; S. W. Rice, Hamilton, 2. 

880-yards run—T. L. Coventry, 
2m. 8s.; C. W. Douglas, Syracuse, 2. 

Mile bicycle race—H. D. Kittenger, Hamil- 
ton, 7m. 37s.; C. W. Hills, Union, 2, by 10 feet. 

220-yards hurdle race—D. C. Lee, Hamilton, 
28%s.; C. W. Culver, Union, 2. 

Mile run—T. L. Coventry, Hamilton, 4m. 
49%s.; H. W. Tooke, Syracuse, 2. 

Tug of war—Hamilton won by default, Union 
failing to appear. 

The college scores were : Hamilton, nine firsts 
and eight seconds ; Syracuse, four firsts and 


Hamilton, 
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two seconds; Union, two firsts and four sec- 
onds. 

THE annual meeting of the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association was held May 20 in the 
club house. The secretary-treasurer reported 
the club’s finances to be in excellent condition. 
The assets of the association are placed at $89,- 
880.92 ; the liabilities at $32,033.29. 

THE fourteenth annual games of the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association, which comprises 
over twenty colleges, were held May 25 at the 
Berkeley Oval, New York city, and in every 
way proved notable. Not only were numer- 
ous records broken, but the number of en- 
tries was large, and from the fact that most of 
the noted contestants either are now or soon 
will become members of the leading athletic 
clubs, the event deserves special comment. The 
Intercollegiate Cup was competed for for the 
last time, and will pass into Harvard’s posses- 
sion next spring, that college having won it 
eight times since it was first offered for compe- 
tition in 1876. At the games this year Yale was 
successful, winning with four firsts and five sec- 
onds. Columbia was second with four firsts 
and two seconds. 

The events and placed men were as follows: 

too-yards run—Won by C. H. Sherrill, Jr., 
’89, Yale, in ro 1-5s.; E. C. Moen, ’g1, Harvard, 
2; F. W. Robinson, ’go, Yale, 3. 

120-yards hurdle—Won by H. Mapes, 92, S. 
of M., Columbia, in 16 4-5s. (lowers intercollegi- 
ate record 1-5s.); H. L. Williams, ’91, Yale, 2; 
N. L. Deming, ’go, S. Yale, 3. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by F. A. Clark, ’9g1, 
S. Yale, on May 27, the race on May 25 being 
called off on account of a foul. W. B. Green- 
leaf, ’92, Harvard, 2; time 6m. 48 2-5s. 

440-yards run—Won by W. C. Dohm, ’go, 
Princeton, in 50s. (‘owers record 1 1-5s.); W. 
C. Downes, ’90, Harvard, 2; H. R. Connell, 
*go, S. of M., Columbia, 3. 

Mile run—Won by C. O. We'ls, 'ot, Amherst, 
in 4m. 29 4-5s. (lowers record 7s.) ; W. Harmar, 
*90, Yale, 2; H. Hornbostel, ‘91, S. of M., 
Columbia, 3. 

Mile walk—Won by T. Mcllvain, ’90, Colum- 
bia, in 7m. 6 4-5s. (lowers record 5s.); J. E. 
How, 'g1, Harvard, 2; O. P. Chamberlain, ’89, 
U. of Pa., 3. 

220-yards hurdle—Won by H. Mapes, ’92, S. 
of M., Columbia, in 26 2-5s. (lowers record 2-5s. 
and equals world’s record) ; J. P. Lee, ’91, Har- 
vard, 2; E. C. Moen, ’gt, Harvard, 3. 

Throwing the hhmmer—Won by A. J. Bowser, 
90, Med., U. of Pa., 89 ft. % in.; H. A. Elcock, 
’90, Yale, 2; H. F. Allen, Jr., ’92, Harvard, 3. 

Pole vault—Won by R. G. Leavitt, 89, Har- 
vard, 10 ft. 5% in. (lowers record 43/in.); T. G. 
Shearman, Jr., ’89, Yale, 2; H. F. Walsh, ’go, 
S. of M., Columbia, 3. 

Running high jump—Won by L. D. Webster, 
’g0, Med., U. of Pa., 5 ft. 63 in.; R. G. Leavitt, 
*89, Harvard, 2; F. Siegel, '92, New York Col- 
lege, 3. 

Running broad jump—Won by T. G. Shear- 
man, Jr., ‘89, Yale, 22 ft. 6 in. (increases record 
8% inches); Victor Mapes, ’91, Columbia, 2; H. 
F. Welsh, ’91, S. of M., Columbia, 3. 

Putting the shot—Won by H. H. Janeway, 
’90, Princeton, 36 ft. 1% in.; H. A. Elcock, ’g1, 
Yale, 2; B. C. Hinman, ’go, S. of M., Colum- 
bia, 3. 


In the tug of war Columbia pulled Harvard 
9% inches and Princeton q inches ; Princeton, 2. 

Half-mile run—Won by W. C. Downes, ’go, 
Harvard, in 2m. 2 2-5s.; R. S. Vosburg, ’go, 
Columbia, 2; E. B. Hinckley, ’89, Yale, 3. 

220-yards run—Won by C. H. Sherrill, Jr., 
*89, Yale, in 22 2-5s.; J. P. Lee, ’91, Harvard, 
2; E. C. Moen, ’g1, Harvard, 3. 

On Decoration Day a very successful meeting 
was held by the New Jersey Athletic Club on 
their grounds at Bergen Point. 

Soon after 1 o’clock the games commenced, 
lasting nearly four hours. Following is a sum- 
mary of the winners: 

1oo-yards run (handicap)—Eight first trial 
heats, won in the order given: W. H. Morgan, 
P. A. C. (5% yards); time, 10 1-5s. O. Gear, 
A.C.S.N. (8 yards) ; time, 10 2-5s. T. J. Lee, N. 
Y. A. C. (2% yards) ; time, 10 3-5s. W. B. Coster, 
N. Y. A. C. (5% yards); time, 10 2-5s. E. 
L. Vredenburgh, N. J. A. C. (8 yards) ; time, 
10 3-5s. E. Hepper, N. J. A. C. (7 yards) ; time, 
10 2-5s. C.C. Wrede, S, I. A. C. (6% yards); 
time, 10 3-5s. W. A. Siebold, P. A. C. (7 yards) ; 
time, 103-5s. Second trial heats—O. Gear, 1; 
W. B. Coster, 2; time, 1o I-5s. Second heat— 
C. C. Wrede, 1; W. A. Siebold, 2; time, 10 3-5s. 
Final heat won by O. Gear; W. A. Siebold, 2; 
C. C. Wrede, 3; time, Io 1-5s. 

Three-quarter mile walk (handicap)—Won by 
T. Shearman (scratch), N. J. A. C.; W. R. Burk- 
hardt, P. A. C., 2; C. Wulf, P. A. C., 3; time, 
5m. 2 4-5s. 

Hammer throwing, 16 pounds (handicap)— 


Won by S. Mitchell, Gaelic Association 
(scratch) ; distance, 123 ft. 8% in. W.W Ryan, 
Brighton A. C. (30 feet), 2; 120 ft.g in. M. 


O’Sullivan (30 feet), 3; 117 ft. 1 in. 
Half-mile run (handicap)—Final heat won by 
J. M. Hill, A. C. S. N. (40 yards) ; Stewart Barr, 
S. I. A. C. (25 yards), 2; W. F. Thompson, S. I. 
A. C. (20 yards), 3 ; best time, Im 59 3-5s. 
Running high jump (handicap)—Won by F. 
C. Puffer, N. J. A. C. (6 inches); actual jump, 
5 ft.5% in ; E. E. Barnes, N. J. A.C. (4 inches), 
2;5 ft. 4% in.; W. M. M. Norris, S. I. A. C. (3 
inches), 3; 5 ft. 5 in., on tie with S, Livingston. 
Mile-and-a-half bicycle race (handicap)—A. A. 
Zimmerman, Freehold, N. J. (200 yards), 1; S. 
B. Bowman, N. J. A. C. (120 yards), 2; W. Schu- 
macher, L. I. W. (115 yards), 3. Best time, 4m. 
25 4-5S. 
300-yards run (handicap)}—Final heat won by 
H. K. Zust, N. J. A. C. (25 yards); S. Winslow, 
Rutherford, N. J. (15 yards), 2; N. A. Lord, 
E. A.C. (20 yards), 3. Best time. 32 1-5s. 
220-yards hurdle (handicap)—Won by A. E. 
Roe, Pelham Manor (11 yards); A. Brown, P. 
A. C. (2 yards), 2; A. Schwegler, New York 
city (scratch), 3. Best time, 26 4-5s. 
Mile-and-a-half walk (handicap)—Won by 
Lloyd Collis, N. Y. A. C. (1m. 1os.); C. Wulf, 
P. A. C. (50 seconds), 2; J. B. Keating, P. A. C. 
(40 seconds), 3. Best time, 12m. 5 3-5s. 
Running broad jump (handicap)—Won by F. 
C. Puffer, N. J. A. C. (3 feet); E. E. Smith, S. I. 
A. ©. {2 tt. 4 1n), 2; C..C. Wrede, S. 1. A.C. 
(3 ft. 6 in.), 3. Best actual jump, 20 ft. 7% in.; 
second, Ig ft. 4% in.; third, 19 ft. 2% in. 
Mile-and-a-half run (handicap)—Won by H. 
Webb, N. Y. A. C. (80 yards); H. Hjertberg, 
N. J. A. C. (120 yards), 2; W. Kuhlke, P. H. 
(go yards), 3. Best time, 7m. 10 3-5s. 
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3-mile bicycle race (handicap)—Won by W. 
Schumacher, L. I. W. (180 yards); A. A. Zim- 
merman, Freehold, N. J. (300 yards), 2; F. G. 
Brown, N. J. A. C. (150 yards), 3. Best time, 
9m. 33 2-5s. 

Total points made—New werd Athletic Club, 
30; Pastimes, 15; N. Y. A.C., Staten Island 
A.C. 93 Manhattan A. C., 8; alten, 5; Gaelic, 
3 L I. -W., 6; Brighton, 3; Rutherford, 3; 
Fordham, I. 

The day's sport concluded with a baseball 
game, the Hackett-Carhart team defeating the 
N. J. A.C.,5to3. John F. Huneker, A.C.S.N., 
was referee. 


THE Toledo, Ohio, Outing Club is in a flour- 
ishing condition, having a membership of 125, 
and it is now engaged in erecting a suitable 
club house on its grounds, which are extensive, 
covering 7 acres. They are well arranged for 
tennis, cricket, baseball, croquet and archery. 


THE Titan Athletic Club have made satis- 
factory arrangements with the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club for the use of their grounds, and will 
train side by side with the athletes of that club. 


BASEBALL. 


In the League championship series the stand- 
ing of the clubs at the end of May was as fol- 
lows: Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Wash- 
ington, 

THE strong play shown by the Cleveland team 
was the feature of the spring campaign, but 
there is little doubt that the same four leaders 
which were in the front in 1888 will again occu- 
py the leading positions this year. During July 
it is very likely that the main struggle for 
the lead will be between the three Eastern 
clubs of Boston, Philadelphia and New York. 
The latter club was handicapped by the loss of 
the Polo Grounds in April, otherwise they would 
have been nearer the front. 


By far the most interesting game of ball that 
has been played at Harvard this season was the 
one which occurred at Cambridge, Mass., May 
22, between the Harvard and Yale freshmen 
nines. There were crowds of college men on 
the field and a large number from Boston. The 
result was Harvard's 13 tog. The team were 
carried from the field on the shoulders of the 
crowd, which shouted itself hoarse for Har- 
vard ‘92. 


In the American Association race for the 
championship the positions of the different clubs 
at the end of May were as follows: St. Louis, 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Kansas City. Athletics, 
Baltimore, Columbus, Louisville. The contest 
for the pennant bids fair to lie between the St. 
Louis and Brooklyn teams, with Cincinnati and 
the Athletics following. The four tail enders 
will be Baltimore, Kansas City, Louisville and 
Columbus. 


THE Brooklyn Club sustained a serious finan- 
cial loss in the destruction by fire of their fine 
grand stand at Washington Park on the night 
of May 25. By energetic measures they were 
enabled to have it replaced with a larger stand 
by Decoration Day, when over twenty thousand 
people were present. The club had only $7,000 
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insurance on the structure, the loss being nearly 
$13,000. 


In the new Atlantic League the championship 
contest up to the close of May left the Jersey 
City team in the lead. The clubs held the fol- 
lowing positions: Jersey City, Hartford, Worces- 
ter, Wilkesbarre, Newark, Lowell, Easton, New 
Haven. 


THE College League championship season, 
which opened so auspiciously for the Princeton 
nine, was changed during May to a lead for 
Yale, the end of May seeing Yale in the van, 
with three victories and one defeat ; Princeton 
second, with two victories and three defeats, 
and Harvard third, with but one victory and 
two defeats. Stagg pitched for Yale, Ames for 
Princeton and Dawner for Harvard. On May 
28 the Staten Island Athletic Club’s nine visited 
New Haven to give the Yales a game, they hav- 
ing Bates, of Harvard, as their pitcher, against 
Stagg, of Yale, and the former won by 13 to 12. 


On Decoration Day the strong Crescent Club 
nine was easily defeated by the Yale boys by a 
score of 7 too. 


A VERY exciting game was played on the 
grounds of the Staten Island Cricket Club, at 
Livingston, Staten Island, between the Crescent 
Athletic Club and the Cricket Club nine. The 
score was tied at tworuns each in the eighth 
innings, and remained so until the thirteenth 
had been played, when the Crescents forged 
ahead and won the game. 


BICYCLING, 


THE object of the new-road racing association 
which members of the Hudson County Wheel- 
men are trying to form is to havea series of 
15-mile road races between teams of three each 
from cycling clubs of New Jersey. The scheme 
is a commendable one and it is hoped that 
every club in New Jersey will lend aid to the 
undertaking. 


THE first of the series of three Lumsden- 
Stone races for the championship of the West 
took place at Cheltenham Beach, Chicago, Sat- 
urday, May 25, before a somewhat limited at- 
tendance. Both men had received careful prep- 
aration and went to the post in excellent con- 
dition. The race was 1 mile, and, as shown by 
the time, a waiting one, neither making an 
effort until entering the last lap, when with one 
accord both men went to work with a will, 
neither gaining an advantage until the last turn, 
when Lumsden forged slightly ahead and, put- 
ting on a terrific spurt, finished a winner by 4 
yards in 3m. 4 1-5s. The winner of the series 
will receive a $100 gold medal, and the loser a 
$50 one. The following events were also con- 
tested during the afternoon: 2-mile handicap— 
Bert Myers, Peoria (scratch), time, 6m. 54s.; 
A.M. Luce, Chicago, 85 yards, and W. Pixley, 
Omaha, 175 yards, were the other starters. Mile 
safety handicap—W. Thorne, 1; O. D. Richard- 
son, 2; time 2m. 57s. Mile handicap—Bert 
Myers, 1; A. M. Luce, 2; time, 2m. 58s. 


THE meeting of the Ottawa Bicycle Club on 
May 24 was most successful. About three 
thousand people passed the gate and the 
weather was perfect. The races were all 
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keenly contested, the only feature that can be 
criticised being that the handicapping in one or 
two of the events was not judicious enough to 
secure anything like a close finish. It will be 
seen that Montreal captured nearly all the first 
places in the open races. The Wanderers were 
rather unfortunate. Mitchell, their star, met 
with a mishap in the first race in which he took 
part, his machine and that of Harvey getting 
entangled. Mitchell got quite a severe fall and 
took part in no more races. Gerry gave evi- 
dence of being a good man, but he also seemed 
to be playing in hard luck, and did not do as 


well as his speed would seem to justify. The 
following are the events: 
Mile, Green Club—H. W. Skinner, 1; H. 


F. Hardy, 2; W. Parr, 3. Time, 3m. 32s. 

Mile, district championship—W. H. Sproule, 
1; D. F. Blyth, 2. Time, 3m. 1-5s. 

Mile, open—J. H. Robertson, Montreal, 1 ; 
T. F. Whatmough, Toronto, 2. Time, 3m. 
15 3-5s. 

This was the event in which Mitchell and 
Harvey came to grief. 

2-mile (handicap), club—H. .F. Hardy, 1; W. 


Parr, 2; H. Beament, 3. Time, 7m. 2 4-5s. 

Half arr without hands—M. F. Johnston, 
Toronto, 1; T. Harvey, Montreal, 2. Time, 
Im. 44 oon. 


Mile, 3:20 class—W. H. C. Mussen, Montreal, 
1; F. D. Scott, Montreal, 2; F. W. Hudson, 
Toronto, 3. Time, 3m. 2I 3-5s. 

5-mile, open—J. H. Robertson, Montreal, 1; 
Gerry, Toronto, 2; F. D. Scott, Montreal, 3. 
Time, 18m. 54 I-5s. 

This was the race of the day. In the last lap 
Gerry, who had clung steadily on Robertson’s 
rear, put on a spurt, and steadily overhauled and 
passed his rival, but the latter regained his lost 
place just on the home stretch. 

Mile safety (handicap)—G. Morgan, Ottawa, 
1; R. Peniston, Toronto, 2; M. F. Johnston, 
3. Johnston was at scratch and the winner 
had astartof300 yards. Time, 3m. 18 I-5s. 

2-mile lap race, open—Scott, 1; Gerrv, 2; 
Whatmough, 3. Time, 7m. 28s. 

3-mile handicap, road machines—W. H. C. 
Mussen, 1; H. F. Hardy, 2. Time, tom. 23s. 

Half-mile hurdle—W. S. Odell, Ottawa, 1; J. 
S. King, Ottawa, 2. Time, 4m. 12s. 

Gerry entered for this and hada long lead at 
the quarter, when his garments went back on 
him and he retired. 


THE six-days’ bicycle tournament at Chicago 
Was a great success in every way. The exhibit 
of machines was complete, attendance large 
each day and the various races, both profes- 
sional and amateur, exciting enough to please 
the audiences. 

The six-days’ professional race was won by 
Reading, with a score of 685.4 miles; Knapp, 2, 
with 685.3 miles; Prince, 3, with 685.2 miles ; 
Morgan, 4, with 685.2; Schock, 5, with 678.2 
miles. 

The other events were as follows: 

FIRST DAY, MAY 13. 

Mile novice scratch—First heat—H. E. Love- 
day, Illinois C. C., 1; F. L. Chase, Lincoln, 
C.C.,2. Time, 3m.41-5s. Second heat—F. H. 
Tuttle, Illinois C. C., 1; R. H. Goodrich, Braid- 
wood, Ill., 2. Time, 3m. 5 4-5s. 

Two-mile scratch race — First heat—H. L. 
Kingsland, Manhattan A. C., 1; John Mason, 


Illinois C. C., 2. Time, 6m. 9 3-5s. Second 
heat—Walk over by E. L. Thornton, Pastime 
C. A. A. Time not taken. 

Mile handicap—Run in six heats. First heat 
—W. Maas, Illinois C. C. (handicap 70 yards), 1 
B. Burroughs, Avondale B. C., Cincinnati (15 
yards), 2. Time, 2m. 50 1-5s. Second heat— 
R. H. Goodrich, Braidwood (120 yards), 1; W. 
D. Sheriff, California, Mo. (90 yards), 2. Time, 
2m. 52 2-5s. Third heat—Frank Riggs, Illinois 
C. C. (go yards), 1; A. Guthrie, Alpha C. C. (120 
yards), 2. Time,2m.53s. Fourth heat—George 
Thorne, Chicago C. Cv (75 yards), 1; A. M. 
Luce, Lincoln C. C. (40 yards), 2. Time, 2m. 
48 3-5s. Fifth heat—H. E Loveday, Illinois 
C. C (55 yards), 1; F. E. Spooner, Lincoln C. C, 


(60 yards), 2. Time, 2m. 43. I-5s. Sixth — 
F H. Tuttle, Illinois C. — yards), 
Wimmerstedt, Lincoln c . (60 ec = 


Time, 2m. 44 I-5s. 
Mile race (boys under sixteen)—W. Pixley, 


Omaha, 1; R. Richardson, Washington, 2. 
Time, 3m. 6s. Prizes, Junior bicycle and silver 
cup. 


2-mile scratch, 6:20 class—First heat—Won by 
F. E. Spooner in 5m. 50 1-5s. Second heat— 
Won by F. H. Tuttle in 5m. 54 4-5s. 


MAY 14. 

Mile scratch race.—Open only to men that had 
never raced before. First heat—C. J. Guthrie, 
Englewood, in 3m. 8 1-5s. Second heat—A. 
Guthrie, Alpha C.C., in 3m, 12-5s. Third heat 
—F. H. Tuttle, I. C. C., in 2m. 54 3-5s. 

2-mile safety race—Final heat—Won by John 
Mason, Illinois C. C., in 6m. 31 3-5s. 

Mile handicap, second series—First heat—F. E. 
Spooner, L. C. C., in 2m. 56 4-5s. Second heat 
—O. Wimmerstedt, L. C. C., in 2m. 48 4-5s. 
Third heat—A. Guthrie, A. C. C., in 2m. 49 2-5s. 
Fourth heat—Bodach, A. C. C., in 2m. 52s. 
Fifth heat—Luce, L. C. C., in 2m. 50s. Sixth 
heat—Walk over by A. L. A. Wallace, of Chi- 
cago. 

2-mile, 6:20 class—Final heat—Won by Myers, 
Peoria, IIl., in 5m. 45 2-5s. 

Mile, flying start—Second heat (run first)— 
Kingsland, M. A. C.,in 3m. 8 2-5s. First heat— 
Burroughs, in 3m. 3s. 

3-mile handicap—First heat—Thorne, of C.C, 
C., in 8m. 50s. Second heat—Luce, of L. C.C., 
in 8m. 52s. Third heat—Myers, of L. C. C., in 
8m. 47 3-5S. 

MAY 15. 


Mile scratch—Open to men that had never 
raced before. Final heat—F. H. Tuttle, I. C.C., 
in 2m. 54 4-5s. Lovedale a close second. 

Mile safety—In heats. First heat—O. D. 
Richardson, W. C. C., in 2m. 52 3-5s. Second 
heat—Barrett, by 4 inches, in 2m. 57s. 

Mile handicap—In heats. First heat—Pixley, 
of Omaha, in 2m. 51 1-5s. Second heat—O. D. 
Richardson, Chicago, in 2m. 51 4-5s. Third 
heat—Burroughs, of Cincinnati, in 2m. 57 I-5s. 
Fourth heat—Black, of L. C. C., in 2m. 44 4-5s. 
Fifth heat—Richardson, in 2m. 51 I-5s. 

Mile safety—Boys under seventeen. Won by 
Richardson in 3m. 3 3-5s., with five contestants. 

Mile, flying start—Final heat. Won by Bur- 
roughs, of Cincinnati, in 2m. 48 3-5s. 


MAY 16. 
100-mile amateur race—Won by Spooner, of 
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Lincoln C. C., in sh. 59m. 4os., breaking the 
100-mile amateur record by 13m. 20s. 

Seven starters had entered for this race, 
among whom Van Sicklen, of Chicago, and My- 
ers, of Peoria, were favorites, as the race was 
thought to be certainly between them, At the 
finish Spooner was over 2 miles ahead of Ham- 
mel, who finished second, and the expected 
winners had drawn out before covering 50 
miles. Spooner was carried from the track 
amid wild enthusiasm and a shower of bou- 
quets. 

Mile, 3m. class—In heats. 
son, of Boston, in 3m. 15 3-5s. 
Tuttle, of S. C. C., in 2m. 50 4-5s. 

2-mile handicap—In heats. First heat—Black, 
of L. C., in 5m. 37 1-5s. Second heat—Kohler, 
of A. C. C., in 5m. 42 3-5s. 

Mile handicap—Final heat. 
ardson, of W. C. C., in 2m. 46s., 

Mile, 3m. class—Final heat. Tuttle, 1 ; 
dale, 2; time, 2m. 51 4-5s. 

Half mile—Boys under twelve. Clarence 
Simpson, aged twelve, won in Im. 59 2-5s., 
from 30 yards mark, with Allie Johnson, also 
twelve, 2, from scratch. 

2-mile handicap—Final heat. Won by Bur- 
roughs, of Cincinnati, with a great sourt, in 
5m, 42 1-5s. 


First heat—Neil- 
Second heat— 


Won by Rich- 
160 yards. 
Love- 


MAY 17. 


3-mile handicap—Final heat. Won by Myers, 
of Peoria, in 8m. 34s., with Luce second. 

Quarter mile—In heats. First heat—Wash- 
burne, in 40 3-5s. Second heat—Riggs, in 
42 2-5s. (walk over). Third heat—Loveday, in 
48s. (walk over). 

Mile scratch race—Won by Burroughs, of Cin- 
cinnati, in 2m 54 1-5s. 

Mile ride and run (first quarter ridden and 
the others alternately run and ridden)—Myers, 
of Peoria, won easily in 4m. 29s. 

Mile handicap— First heat— Tuttle, in 2m. 
48 3-5s. Second heat—Bodach, in 2m. 4gs. 

Quarter mile—Final heat—Won by Wash- 
burne, in 39s. Three starters. 

5-mile handicap, and final race of the evening 
—Fi.st heat—Myers, of Peoria, 1, in 17m. 20s.; 
Burroughs, of Cincinnati, 2. This was practi- 
cally a scratch race, and the prettiest of the 
evening, as both men started from the go yards 
mark, and Myers won by not more than a few 
inches. Second heat—Riggs won in 14m. 
26 I-5s. 


MAY 18, 


Mile novice—Final heat—Won by Tuttle in 
3m, II 4-5s. 

Mile safety, road wheels—Won by Mason in 
2m. 54 4-5S. 

Mile handicap—Won by Tuttle in 2m. 42 4-5s., 
in striking contrast to his previous time in the 
mile novice race. 

2-mile, L. A. W., members only—Won by 
Kohler in 5m, 39 3-5s. 

3-mile team race—Illinois Club, 1, 
57 2-5s.; Chicago, 2. 


in 8m. 


10-mile scfatch race—Won by Burroughs, of 
Cincinnati, in 31m. 48 3-5s. 

5-mile handicap—This was given to Riggs, as 
the only other contestant, Burroughs, was taken 
ill and fell from his wheel. 
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W. H. Lancpown, of the Pioneer B. C., New 
Zealand, who will be remembered as visiting 
America a few years since, has won the Cyclists’ 
Alliance 5-mile championship in 18m. 28 4-5s. 
Reports speak of the finish as a grand one, 
Langdown winning by but two lengths. 


THE great bicycle road race between Irvington 
and Milburn, N. J., came off successfully on May 
30. The distance was 25 miles, and alarge number 
of entries had been received. Below is a table 
giving the positions of the riders at the finish, 
with their actual and handicap times: 

1. W. F. Murphy, K. C. W. (start, 8m.); time, 
1.39.05 ; actual time, 1.32.05. 

2. F. R. Miller, Riverside W. (start, 13m.); 
time, I. 39. 13; actualtime, 1.37.13 

2; Ww. Class, Brooklyn B. é, (start, gm.) ; 
time, 1.39. nets actual time, 1.33.38. 

4. Bensinger, K. C. W. (start, gm.) ; 
1.39. th actual time, 1.31.43. 

5. C. M. Murphy, K. C. W. (start, 7m.); time, 
1.39. poe actual time, 1.31.49. 

6. Fred. Connigsby, B. B. C. (start, 9m.) ; 
time, 1.39.57; actual time, 1.33.57. 


time, 


7. J. F. Borland, B. B.C. (start, gm.) ; time, 
1.40.51 ; actual time, 1.34.51. 
8. C. Elliott, Wilmington (start, 1om.); time, 


1.41.17 ; actual time, 1.36.17. 

g. F. B. Hesse, K. C. W. (start, 6m.) ; 
1.41.47 ; actual time, 1.32.47. 

10. W H. Putney, Manhattan B. C. (start, 
13m.) ; time, 1.42 04; actual time, 1.40.04. 

11, T. J. Hall, K. C. W. (start, 4m.); time, 
1.44.04; actual time, 1.33.04. 

12. R. W. Steves, K. C. W. (start, 7m.) ; time, 
1.44.44; actual time, 1.36.44. 

13. B. F. McDaniels; Wilmington (start, 4m.) ; 
time, 1.47.04; actual time, 1.36.07. 

14. N. F. Walters, B. B.C. (start, gm.) ; time, 
1.47.39; actual time, 1.41.39. 

15. Dampman, Honeybrook, Pa. (start, 
2m.); time, I.47.40; actual time, 1.34.40. 

16, F. Elliott, Wilmington (start, 10m.) ; time, 
1.48.19 ; actual time, 1.43.19 

17. Hi, ). Hall, Jr... KC. OW. (start, scratch) ; 
time, 1.48.53; actual time, 1.33.53. 

18, E. P. Baggott, K. C. W. (start, scratch) ; 
time, 1.48.56 ; actual time, 1 33.56. 

19. S. W. Merritum, Wilmington (start, 4m.) ; 
time, 1.51.54; actual time, 1.40.54. 

20. E. Van Wagona, Newport (start, 10m.) ; 
time, 1.52.52; actual time, 1.42,52. 

21. Z. Lofland, Wilmington (start, 
time, oe iy actual time, 1.43.03. 


time, 


10m.) ; 


22. J. L. Robertson, H. C. W. (start, rom.); 
time, 1.53.09. 

W. J. Wilhelm, Reading (start, scratch); did 
not finish. 

C. M. Nesbitt, N. Y. B. C. (start, 4m.); did 
not finish. 


BILLIARDS. 


THE amateur billiard tourney of the New 
York Racquet Club ended on May 18 in the suc- 
cess of Mr. Orville Oddie, of Brooklyn, as the 
victor, it being the second year he has won the 
valuable silver challenge cup of the club. His 
opponents were Messrs. Townsend and Miller, 
of New York; Dr. Jennings, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. McGinnis, of Boston. Mr. Oddie made 
the best average of the tourney—13 and over— 
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and the highest single run, 195. The record 
was as follows: 
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CANOEING. 


THE single, tandem and paddling races of the 
South Boston Canoe Club, also the first race for 
the year’s championship, will take place July 6. 


THE annual meet of the American Canoe As- 
sociation will this summer be at Sugar Island, 
Thousand Islands. The location is said to be a 
most picturesque spot, and by the union of the 
Eastern and Northern divisions at this place a 
very enjoyable time is in store for the canoeists 
at the annual meet this summer. 


THE following are the results of the initial re- 
gatta of the season, held under the auspices of 
the Montreal Canoe Club: Single, green race— 
C. Fairbanks, Lake St. Louis, 1; W. Harrison, 
Pointe Claire, 2. Tandem race—E. A. Nash 
and E. A. Grissett, 1; F. Stewart and C. Fair- 
banks, 2. Single paddle—E. A. Nash, 1; E. A. 
Grissett, 2. 


THE annual spring regatta of the Harvard 
Canoe Club was held on the Charles River basin 
May 23. The weather was not favorable for 
sailing, though the paddling events were made 
more successful by the still water. The course 
was from the Union boat house to the new Har- 
vard Bridge. The events were: 

Sailing, half mile, triangular course—B. B. 
Crowninshield, ’90; Batchelder, ’92; Cart- 
wright, M. I. T. Won in above order. 

Birch tandem, half mile and return—W. H. 
Wicks, ’92, and J. W. Ganson, ’g2; C. L. Cre- 
hore, ’90, and H. G. Vaughn, ’90. Won by 
Crehore and Vaughn in 12m. Ios. 

Open tandem, a mile straightaway—George 
Carpenter. L S. and J. B. Van Schaick, G. L. 
Batchelder and C. P. Cheney, G. L. Deblon 
and G. P. Butters, Webster and Cartwright, of 
the Puritan Canoe Club. Won by Batchelder 
and Cheney. 


THE annual regatta of the Yonkers Canoe 
Club on the morning of May 30 was witnessed 
by a large crowd. The course was three-quar- 
ters of a mile straightaway off the club house. 
The wind and tide could not have been more 
favorable, and good time was the result. The 
events and winners were as follows : 

First event, three-quarters of a mile, single 
paddling race—Everett Masten, in the A/fha. 
Time, 6 minutes. 

Second event, three-quarters of a mile tan- 
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dem paddling race—H. L. Quick and Louis 
Simpson, in Evangeline. Time, 5m. 43s. 

Third event, paddling tournament—Edgar 
Henriques and Talbot Simpson, in Vesta. 

Fourth event, unclassified sailing race twice 
around a three-quarter-mile triangle—H. L 
Quick, in Evangeline. 

Fifth event, manoeuvring sailing race, three- 
quarters of a mile—H. L. Quick, in Zvangeline. 

The club has a fleet of twenty-five boats. 


AT a meeting held in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Tuesday, May 14, the Owanux Canoe Associa- 
tion was organized. The object of this associa- 
tion is to unite the canoeists of Long Island 
Sound and adjacent waters. The association 
started off with nineteen charter members. 
The officers are: Commodore, J. H. Rowland, 
Bridgeport; vice-commodore, H. L. Orters, 
Bridgeport; secretary-treasurer, C. T. Gilbert, 
Derby. The boats of the association are divid- 
ed into two classes, B and C, class B correspond- 
ing to classes A and B, A.C. A.; class C in- 
cludes boats outside the limits of class B, but 
under 20 feet. All boats must be canoe shaped 
—i.e.,deuble enders. The association will hold 
a meet August 3 to 10, probably at Woodmont, 
Conn. 

COACHING. 


THE tenth annual parade of the Coaching 
Club took place in Central Park on Saturday 
afternoon, May 25. Favored with the most 
beautiful weather, everything passed off suc- 
cessfully. There were seven coaches in line, 
Colonel William Jay, president of the club, 
leading. The others were those of Mr. August 
Belmont, Jr., Mr. W. Forbes Morgan, Mr. 
Charles Havemeyer, Mr. E. M. Padelford, Mr. 
R. M. Underhill and Mr. A. J. Cassatt. All the 
coachmen wore mourning badges on their left 
arms in token of the ‘deaths of Messrs, Isaac 
Bell, Jr., and Hugo Fritsch. In the evening 
dinner was served in the ballroom of the 
Brunswick Hotel, which had been beautifully 
decorated, and this was followed by an informal 


dance. 
CRICKET. 


At Ardmore, Pa., May 30, the first eleven of 
the Belmont Cricket Club was defeated by 
the Merions by a score of 185 to Belmont’s 64. 

THE scheduled match between the first eleven 
of the Germantown and Young America cricket 
clubs was played at Nicetown, May 30, and re- 
sulted in a victory for the ex-champions by an 
innings and Igruns. The exhibition was not up 
to the usual standard, but the Germantown 
men won on their merits. The score was: 
Germantown, 130; Young America, III. 


THE same day the Philadelphia Cricket Club 
went to Baltimore and opened the season there, 
defeating the home team by a score of Ior to 26. 

In the intercollegiate cricket match between 
teams representing the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Harvard, which took place at Wissa- 
hickon, May 25, the former scored an easy vic- 
tory, as the score shows: University, 130; Har- 
vard, 27. 

AT a special general meeting of the M. C. C. 
three alterations were proposed and agreed to 
in the laws of cricket: To substitute five balls to 
the over for four; to permit to change ends as 
often as the bowler likes, provided he does not 











bowl two overs in succession, and to empower 
the in side on the third day of a match and ina 
one-day match at any time to declare their 
innings at an end. 


TuE first contest for the Spalding cup took 
place May 25 between the St. George and Chi- 
cago cricket clubs, at Chicago. The day was 
not favorable to good playing and no brilliant 
fielding was possible. The game resulted in 
favor of the St. George eleven by a score of 126 
to 7I. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


Major C. W. Hinman and Captain John Os- 
borne, two well-known Boston riflemen, while 
on a recent trouting expedition in Nova Scotia 
put the revolver toa newuse. It is well known 
that fly casters occasionally entangle their lines 
in the trees and it is vexatious work to climb 
them for the purpose of disentangling the lines. 
Major Hinman in such cases used his revolver 
and cut the bothersome twigs off with a bullet. 


THE seventh annual casting competition of 
the National Rod and Reel Association was 
held in Central Park, New York, at Harlem 
Mere, for the different fly-casting competitions, 
while the heavy-weight and other styles of cast- 
ing were held at the Polo Grounds on May 23 
and 24. The prizes were gold medals to first, 
silver medals to second. The weather was un- 
favorable, especially on the first day. The 
events follow : 

Single-handed fly contest—Open to all ama- 
teurs, rods not toexceed 11% feet ; longest single 
cast to count, in time allowance of ten minutes, 
also forty points to be a maximum allowance 
for accuracy. Mr. P. C. Hewitt, 1, with a cast 
of 73 feet, accuracy 27, total, 100; Jos. L. 
Breeze, 2, with cast of 74 feet, accuracy, 20, 
total, 94; G. Hoey, 3, with cast of 71 feet, ac- 
curacy, Ig, total, go. 

Salmon fly casting—Open to all.. No limit as 
to length, etc., of rod. Longest cast only to count. 
Time allowance, ten minutes. R. C. Leonard, 
I, with cast of 112% feet, using an 18-ft. 39 oz. 
rod; P. C. Hewitt, 2, with cast of 105 feet; J. L. 
Breeze, 3, with cast of 1o1 feet. 

Minnow casting for black bass—Open to all ; 
weight of sinker not to exceed half an ounce. 
Five casts allowed and an average of the whole 
tobe taken. Accuracy allowance, forty points, to 
be made at a mark 60 feet distant. Mr. R. C. 
Leonard, 1, with an average cast of 131.7 feet, 
accuracy, 40; G. Hoey. 2, with average cast of 
92.6 feet, accuracy, 23; E. B. Mills, 3, with cast 
of go0.8 feet, accuracy, 20, 

Single-handed fly casting, expert—Open to 
all; distance only to count. Rods not toexceed 
11% feet in length. P. C, Hewitt, 1, with cast of 
83 feet; R. C. Leonard, 2, with 82% feet; E. B. 
Mills, 3, with 75% feet. 

Single-handed fly casting—Open to all; rods 
limited to 11% feet in length. R. C. Leonard, 
I, with 97% feet; P. C. Hewitt, 2, 96 feet; G. 
B. Mills and J. L. Breeze tied for third place 
with go feet, but on a second trial G, B. Mills 
made 100 feet. 

Single-handed fly casting—Light rod con- 
test (not to exceed 5 ounces; distance only to 
count). R.C. Leonard, 1, distance, go feet ; G. 


B. Mills, 2, distance, 86 feet, tied with J. L. 
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Breeze, but, Mills won with a second cast of 8214 
feet, while Breeze cast but 80 feet. 

Heavy bass casting—Open to all. Rods not 
to exceed g feet in length. Average of five 
casts tocount. J. A. Roosevelt, 1, with 188.4 
feet ; J. Warneck, 2, with 176.3 feet ; D. Harris, 
3, with 159.1 feet. 

Fly casting for black bass—Open to all ama- 
teurs. Rods not to exceed 11% feet. Single 
large fly only to be used; distance to count. 
J. L. Breeze, 1, with go feet; P. C. Hewitt, 2, 
with 87 feet; R..B. Lawrence, 3, with 83 feet. 


EXCELLENT fishing was reported from: the 
Adirondack region during May. Parties pene- 
trating into the depths of the woods have all 
returned fully satisfied with their fortune. 


On Lord Rosebery’s fishery off Dalmeny Park, 
near Edinburgh, Scotland, a royal sturgeon 
weighing 150 pounds and measuring 7 ft. 6 in. 
in length, was captured on May Io. 


THE Legislature of New York has passed the 
vill which provides for fishways in all dams 
built in the future, and with it also authorizes 
the construction by the State of two fishways at 
Mechanicsville and Fort Miller. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


THE first race of the season of the Kings 
County Homing Club was held May 12, when 
111 birds were liberated at Wilmington, Del., to 
travel a distance of 110 miles to their respective 
homes in the neighborhood of New York. The 
entries were: T. F. Goldman, 8; Dr. H. F. 
Aten, 27; L. W. Spangehl, 6; J. Cadoo, 7; P. 
Scharding, 6; J. Nickels, 15: P. J. Maguire, 7 ; 
T. Clark, 4; F. Boesch, 8; C. Dietrich, 17; F. 
Cappel, 16. Owing to the fact that the time of 
the send off from Wilmington was not tele- 
graphed, the exact average time of the birds 
could not be ascertained. It is supposed that 
the birds left the basket at 9 A.M. The race 
was won by L. W. Spangehl’s Duffer II., bred 
by Duffer I., who has won ten races for his 
owner; a blue cock, No. 5,638, counter mark 
25, arrived at 12:10, entered the loft at 12:10:30. 
Second—No. 5,570, blue speckled cock, counter 
mark 33, arrived 12:11:30, entered coop 12:12; 
T. F. Goldman, owner. Third—P. J. Maguire’s 
Silver, 161, counter mark 46, came in at 12:12. 


KENNEL. 


A poG law just passed by the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York provides for the 
taxation of dogs over four months old at the 
rate of $3 for one bitch and $5 for each addi- 
tional one owned by the same person, and $1 
for each dog, and $2 for each additional one. It 
provides for the exemption of breeders as fol- 
lows: ‘*Nothing in this act shall apply to any 
dog, bitch or puppy while same is owned or 
possessed by any person or persons, associa- 
tion or associations, corporation or corpora- 
tions engaged in the business of breeding or 
rearing pedigreed or registered dog stock for 
the purpose of exhibition under the rules and 
regulations governing the American Kennel 
Club.” 

THE English Kennel Club will hold their sum- 
mer show at Olympia, Kensington, London, 
this year, July 9 to 12, instead of at Barn Elves, 
as last year. This show has always an enor- 
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mous entry, as the season brings out both dogs 
and their owners. So different to this country, 
where the heat prevents the holding of a show 
in summer. New York tried to hold a fall as 
well as a spring show a few years ago, but it 
was so pronounced a failure that any future at- 
tempt has been abandoned. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Princeton lacrosse team defeated the 
Harvard team May 18 at Cambridge in a regu- 
lar championship contest by a score of 3 goals 
to1. This victory practically assures the col- 
lege championship to Princeton. 


LEHIGH defeated Harvard May 25 at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., by a score of 3 goals too. 

Decoration Day the Brooklyn team defeated 
Lehigh after a close game by a score of 6 to4 
goals. 


In Canada the lacrosse season was generally 
opened on the Queen’s Birthday, May 24, and 
numerous matches took place, the most impor- 
tant being the match between the Shamrocks 
and the Torontos at Toronto. The latter easily 
outplayed the Shamrocks and won by a score of 
6 goals to I. 


THE beautiful new grounds of the Montreal 
Athletic Club. Céte St. Antoine, were opened 
May 25, with a game between the Montreal 
team and the Shamrocks. As on the day 
previous, the Shamrocks were unsuccessful, the 
score at the close of the game being 4 goals to 
3 in favor of the Montrealers. 


THE team of the Staten Island Athletic Club 
has twice defeated the team of the New Jersey 
Athletic Club this season. The latter team is 
rapidly getting into good form, however, and 
will make it interesting for the best of them. 


AT Baltimore the Druid Lacrosse Club re- 
cently played the team from Johns Hopkins an 
exciting match, the score being a tie at 3 goals 
each when time was called. 


Hucu Apams, the well-known point of the 
Cornwalls, has clearly demonstrated that he is 
the greatest lacrosse ball thrower the world 
ever produced. He threw a lacrosse ball on 
the lacrosse grounds a distance of 145 yards I 
foot 9 inches, beating the best throw on record, 
that of Ross Mackenzie, by over 5 yards. 

In the East considerable activity has been dis- 
played in lacrosse circles, and as the season ad- 
vances there is every indication that a number of 
important matches will take place. The Metro- 
politan League of New York has been playing 
exciting games. The team of the Staten Island 
Athletic Club is doing hard practice, and in 
Baltimore new life seems to have been infused 
into lacrosse by reason of the presence there of a 
professional from Canada, who is to show the 
members of the Druid Lacrosse Club the fine 
points of the game. 


In a game at Baltimore May 4, between the 
Druids and Princeton College, the former team 
was successful after a closely contested game 
by a score of two goals to one for the college 
team. 

Far-orF San Francisco boasts of lacrosse 
enthusiasts. Several clubs have been formed, 
and Californians seem to take kindly to the 
game, 


POLO. 


AT a meeting held at the Langham Hotel, 
New York, important changes were made in the 
rules of the Westchester Polo Club, under which 
all games are played, and the various match 
games preceding the Newport season were 
arranged. At Newport the season opens in 
August, and the Westchester Polo Club Cup 
and cups for pairs will be played for there. 
There is a possibility of an English team, con- 
sisting of the Messrs. Peet and Lord Harring- 
ton, competing; also teams from Buffalo and 
Boston. 

The Herbert trophies will be played for at 
Orange and the Meadow Brook Cup at Cedar- 
hurst in September. 

At the meeting Mr. E. C. Potter represented 
the Country Club, of Westchester; Mr. John E. 
Cowdin and Mr Lawrence Turnure, Jr., the 
Rockaway Club; Mr. Douglas Robinson, Jr., the 
Oyster Bay Polo Club; Mr. T. H. Powers Farr, 
the Essex County Country Club; Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., the Westchester Polo Club, and 
Mr. H. L. Herbert the Meadow Brook Club. 


RACQUETS. 


THE annual contest for the racquet champion- 
ship of the English public schools was this year 
won by Winchester, beating Charterhouse, they 


-having defeated Eton and Harrow respectively. 


E. M. BuT_Ler won the final tie in the compe- 
tition for the amateur racquet championship of 
England, defeating M. C. Kemp three games to 
one. The first game resulted in favor of Butler 
by 15 to10o. Kemp won the second by 15 to1It, 
and Butler the remaining two by 15 to 4 and 15 
to I respectively. 


C. D. Buxton, holder, and E. M. Butler, 
challenger, met to play for the championship at 
Queen’s Club on May 4 before a large company. 
A finely contested match resulted, in which 
Buxton, after a plucky struggle against a de- 
cidedly better player, was beaten by three games 
totwo. Butler was defeated in the first game 
by 15 to 11, but won the second by I5 to 6, and 
the third by 15 to 8. Buxton then equalized 
matters by winning the fourth by 15 to 7. But 
Butler, who played with great coolness, secured 
the fifth by 15 to 6, and thus won the rubber. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


W. Frep. Quimsy. of Newark, N. J., won the 
Blattmacher medal of the Coney Island Rod and 
Gun Club for the season just ended, having won 
five out of twelve competitions. 


THE Gun Club tournament at Minneapolis, 
Minn., which lasted several days, was well at- 
tended and good scores were made. It closed 
May 25, and the club is to be congratulated upon 
the success of its venture. 


THE first annual shooting tournament at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was held on the grounds of the 
Huron Hill Gun Club, May 7 and 8, and was a 
great success, There were nearly one hundred 
contestants present. Shooting commenced at 
Io A. M. each day and continued until dark. 
Nine thousand targets were used in all, and 
Blue Rocks and Keystones both worked very 
satisfactorily. 


AN intercollegiate shoot had been arranged to 
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take place in Cambridge, May 25. Atthe in- 
stance of the Harvard Gun Club, Columbia, 
Yale, Princeton, Amherst and the University of 
Pennsylvania had been invited, but only Yale 
found it possible to be present, The Harvard 
men were successful with a score of 121 to 98 
for Yale, 


GREAT improvement has been made in the 
skill of trap shooters. The following account of 
a special contest at the grounds of the Welling- 
ton Gun Club, Mass., May 21, is interesting 
from the fact that twenty-one out of twenty- 
seven contestants who participated in the match 
secured over 80 per cent. 

The contest was between club members in a 
100-bird match and for a purse of $100. At the 
close the score showed a tie between Messrs, 
Perry, Eager and Wheeler, with 97 broken. In 
shooting off at 15 birds Wheeler led with 12 and 
Perry broke 11. 


THE fourth annual tournament of the Ohio 
State Trap Shooters’ League took place at 
Cleveland May 14, 15 and 16. 

Much interest was manifested in the different 
events, but the greatest interest centred in the 
contest for the championship cup, a handsome 
silver trophy, over 3 feet in height, which 
carries with it for the winner 60 per cent. 
of the entrance money. The favorites in this 
match were: Al. Bandle, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
R. E. Sheldon and Paul North, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, Ohio; Hart 
and Benscotten, of Huron, Ohio, and E. Tay- 
lor, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The conditions were 50 single Blue Rock 
pigeons. A. Paul, of Huron, Ohio, and Paul 
North, of Cleveland, Ohio, tied for first place, 
with 47, and agreed to shoot off at an additional 
25 birds each, with the following result: A. Paul, 
24; Paul North, 18. Other scores were: Ban- 
dle, 46; Morgan, 46 ; Benscotten, 45 ; Osborn, 44. 


THE Falcon Gun Club, of Brooklyn, shoots 
under peculiar rules of its own. The gun 
must be held below the elbow until the bird is 
on the wing ; if the second barrel is used, and 
the bird is killed, it counts only as half a bird. 
At the last shoot at Dexter Park J. Bohling, 25 
yards, killed 10 birds, but as he used the second 
barrel twice his score was only 9. H. Lemken, 
21 yards, tied him on the same score, while 
J. Vagt, 25 yards, killed 10 straight with one 
barrel only, and won the medal. In a sweep- 
stakes, shot subsequently, Vagt won again on a 
3 straight, Lemken having a score of 2%. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by the 
gun committee of the New Jersey Athletic Club 
for holding a summer tournament at clay pigeon 
shooting, for prize medals costing over $100, on 
the organization’s grounds at Bergen Point. 
The tourney will only be open to members of 
the club. It will include six matches, in each of 
which each entry will shoot at 20 birds. The 
events will be shot at intervals of a fortnight, 
the first contest having been held on Thursday 
afternoon, June 6. The privilege of selecting 
the scores of the best five of his six matches to 
place in competition for a prize for the best 
score at 100 birds will be accorded each entry. 


THE match between Dr. W. F. Carver, of 
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Kansas City, and Mr. Albert Bandle, of Cin- 
cinnati, took place at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 


16, and was won by Dr. Carver. Score: Car- 
ver, 91; Bandle, 90. The conditions of the 
match were 100 live birds each, Hurlingham 
rules, for $250 a side. By agreement the fence 
to the grounds was made the boundary. This 
shortened the boundary in front of the traps 
to 62 yards, and in the rear to 52 yards, while 
Hurlingham boundary is about go yards in all 
directions, 


ROWING. 


THE Yale University spring class races were 
held on Lake Saltonstall, May 18. The results 
were; Single scull shells, 1% miles, with a turn 
—W. H. Butler, ’90 S., 13m. 303/s.; E. O. Gill, 
*89, 2, by 10 lengths. Ejighi-oared shells, with 
coxswains, 2 miles straightaway—’gr, 
Williams; ’90 S. (bow), C. R. Ely; o1, W. C. 
Rhodes; ’or, A. L. Aitken; ’91, L. Heyworth ; 
*90 S., H. T. Ferris; ’91, E. C. Isham; ’gt (cap- 
tain), W. A. Simms ; ’goS. (stroke), N. Gray, Jr., 
*g0 (coxswain), 1; ’90, L. H. Sweetser; ’8g S. 
(bow), H. S. Burroughs; ’89 S., R. L. Gilsan; 
90. N. James; ’go, T. R. Field; ’89 S., A. R. 
Newell; '90, G. T. Burroughs; ’89 S. (captain), 
R. F. Harrison ; ’g0 (stroke), R. Thompson (cox- 
swain), 2, by 5 seconds; ’92, P. Kilmpke; ’92 
(bow), A. J. Balliet ;°92, W. S. Haskell; ’92, S. 
N. Morrison; ’92, W. Adams; ’gt S., A. C. 
Thompson; ’92, B. S. Crosby; ’92, A. H. 
Swayne ; ’92 (captain and stroke), A. Meyer; 
*92 (coxswain), 3, by 47 seconds. Balliet broke 
his oar near the start and jumped overboard. 


IN May, at Cambridge, S. D. Muttlebury 
scored his third success in the thirty-eighth an- 
nual contest for the Cambridge University, 
otherwise the Magdalene, pairs. In his first year 
up at Cambridge he rowed in the winning crew 
forthe University fours and carried off the pairs 
with the help of C. Barclay. The following 
summer he again won the doubles and last Oc- 
tober became amateur champion sculler of the 
Cam. Besides this he has won four interuni- 
versity boat races, only once before accom- 
plished. 


THE clubs comprising the Long Island Ama- 
teur Rowing Association have formed an or- 
ganization known as the Long Island Navy, of 
which Mr. Breath, of the Nereus, of Bay Ridge, 
is president. The object of the navy is to form 
an eight-oared shell crew to row in the Staten 
Island Labor Day regatta for the $1,000 cup. 
There will be a representative of almost every 
club comprising the navy in the boat, the best 
men of each club being selected for the crew. 
The crew will represent the Long Island Navy 
instead of any oneclub. The cup does not be- 
come the property of the crew winning, but is 
held by the winners subject to challenge. 


THE regatta at Tacoma, Wash. Ter., May 18, 
was a great success. 

The eventof the day was the victory of Will- 
iam O’Connor, his old rival, Peterson, proving 
a good second. The race was for a purse of 
$1,500, 24% miles with turn. The entries were 
William O’Connor, Henry Peterson, Albert 
Hamm and George W. Lee. After turning, 
Peterson forged ahead of Lee and O’Connor, 
but the latter regained his lead and came in 
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ahead; time, 14:02; Peterson second, 14:04. 
Hamm made a splendid race and came in third 
in 14:14, with Lee fourth in 14:15. 


AN exciting challenge race took place on the 
river at Boston on May 8 between the Harvard 
University eight and crews from the Boston 
Athletic and the Union boat clubs. The 
Athletic Club boat was manned by Francis 
Peabody, Jr.; Robert Beacon, R. H. Jones, W. 
C. Goodwin, H. W. Keyes, J. H. Russel, W. A. 
Brooks and Y. H. Goodnought, with S. P. 


Sanger as coxswain, and in the Union boat ’ 


were such good oarsmen as Fred S Coolidge, 
W. S. Eaton, Jr., and Walter Haskeil. The 
betting was 3 to 1 in favor of the college 
boys, and they won in a canter, doing the 1% 
miles in gm. 43s., four lengths better than the 
Unions. Professor Agassiz was the referee. 


THE much-talked-of eight-oared race between 
the New York Athletic Club and the Atalanta 
Boat Club took place May 18, and resulted in 
an easy win for the latter’s crew in the good 
time of 8m. 12s. for the 1% miles. The time of 
the Athletic Club crew was 8m. 233s. 


THE match between representative double- 
scull crews of the Varuna and Atalanta boat 
clubs, fixed to take place on the Passaic River, 
at Newark, N. J., on Saturday afternoon, May 
25, proved a fizzle, the boats colliding three 
times, and the referee, F. R. Fortmeyer, finally 
giving the race to the Atalantas, whom he 
adjudged to have been fouled deliberately on 
two occasions. It is probable that afresh match 
will be made between them. 


THE twelfth annual regatta of the Louisiana 
Boat Club, New Orleans, La., was rowed May 
23, on Bayou St. John. Course, a mile with a 
turn. 

Double-scull shells—L,. Willoz (bow), G. Mas- 
pero (stroke), 6m. 18s.; J. R. Richardson (bow), 
A. C. Musgrove (stroke), 6m. 22s. 

Single-scull wherries—J. Swan, 8m. 15s.; L. 
Dolnonde, 8m, 25s. 

Single-scull shells—E. B. Musgrove, Jr., 7m. 
30s.; R. Richardson did not go the course. 

Junior four-oared gigs—M. Thomas (bow), 
E. F. Sancho, L. Gilbert, J. Swan (stroke), D. N. 
Benachi (coxswain), 6m. 4os.; S. Caycault 
(bow), J. Infante, J. Wogan, C. J. Wagatha 
(stroke), J. A. Boze (coxswain), 6m. 45s. 

Senior four-oared gigs—A. C. Musgrove 
(bow), R. Richardson, A. P. Dulery, E. B. Mus- 
grove, Jr. (stroke), E. B. Musgrove (coxswain), 
1; G. Maspero (bow), L. E. Lemarie, Jr., R. 
Brand, L. Willoz (stroke), J. Boze (coxswain), 2. 

Four-oared barges—A. Moiton (bow), N. Car- 
ter, A. Sanchez, B. Benachi (stroke), J. A. Boze 
(coxswain), 1; W. Elliot (bow), H. Ladue, A. 
Newton, G. McMurdo (stroke), A. Brand (cox- 
Swain), 2. 


THe New York Rowing Club, which was or- 
ganized in 1871, and has been favorably known 
in rowing circles, has joined the Berkeley Ath- 
letic Association, and will move its club house 
to Morris Dock, about two minutes’ walk from 
the stations of the Northern and the Hudson 
River railways. 

THE National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men, at a meeting in New York, May rr, de- 
cided that the national regatta should be held at 
Pullman, Ill., August 8 and g. W. J. Snyder 


and John Zetno, of the Columbia Rowing Club, 
of Allegheny, Pa., were refused reinstatement 
on account of serious charges of infraction of 
the rules of the association ; but N. E. Caul, of 
the American Club, of Philadelphia, was rein- 
stated. 


Tue Louisville, Ky.; Boat Club took posses- 
sion of *ts new quarters on May 22. It isa 
handsome structure and cost about $5,000. 


THE executive board meeting of the North- 
western Rowing Association was held in De- 
troit recently, and it was decided to hold this 
year's regatta at Grand Rapids, August 5 and 
6. Charlevoix was at first thought of, but the 
Rapids had many points of preference. The 
date will be harmonious with the National As- 
sociation and Mississippi Valley regattas. 


THE Virginia Association of Amateur Oars- 
men will hold its annual regatta on the James 
River Thursday, July 4, under the auspices of 
the Virginia Boat Club. The open events will 
be the junior and senior single and four-oared 
races. All races will be 1% miles straight 
away. 

THE action of the Harlem Regatta Associa- 
tion, in amending their constitution, making it 
necessary for an oarsman or crew entering re- 
gattas to have been ninety days a member of 
the club represented previous to the date of 


‘entry, is highly commended by every club of 


the Harlem Association and also by the members 
of the Long Island and Passaic associations. 
The change was occasioned by the growing ten- 
dency of the large clubs to offer inducements to 
the best oarsmen of smaller clubs to join them, 
thus crippling and tending to crush out of exist- 
ence the smaller clubs. 


TENNIS. 


THE Fort Douglas Tennis Club, of Winnipeg, 
Canada, has elected the following officers for 
the season: Patron, Alexander Logan; presi- 
dent, Stephen Nairn ; secretary-treasurer, R. D. 
Waugh. This is a lively club in its fifth year, 
with a select membership of seventy-five. 


THE committee on tennis of the Berkeley 
Athletic Club has extended an invitation to lead- 
ing English players to visit this country and 
meet Messrs. Slocum, Taylor and Wright in an 
international tournament to be held early in Au- 
gust. By that time the numerous tennis courts 
of the club at their grounds, the Berkeley Oval, 
will be in first-class condition. 


AT the spring tournament of the New Haven 
Lawn Club for the club trophy, Mr. F. G. Beach 
defeated Mr. R. P. Huntington, Jr., in the 
finals, by a score of 6-4, 6-2, 7-5. This trophy 
was procured last autumn, and is to become the 
property of anyone who can hold it for two 
years, competition for it being held in spring 
and fall tournaments, and the holder being liable 
to challenge at least once in each interval be- 
tween the contests. The club has thirteen 
courts in good condition and a membership of 
265. 

GREAT enthusiasm is reported in tennis cir- 
cles in the South over the prospects of the game 
this season. New clubs are springing up every- 
where and old ones have taken a new lease of 
life. 
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THE ‘‘Down Town’’ Lawn Tennis Club, of 
Jersey City, formed a permanent organization 
in April, at the Palma Club House, the mem- 
bers, to the number of twenty, being all Palma 
men. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, George E. Shepard; secretary and treas- 
urer, David W. Mitchell, 301 Second street. The 
club has secured grounds on Montgomery and 
York streets and the committee were for some 
time actively engaged in getting the clay courts 
into condition for play. The membership is 
limited to twenty-five gentlemen. 


Ir is now considered probable that E. W. 
Lewis, an Englishman of great reputation, will 
cross the ocean and take part in the single 
championship tournament at Newport on Au- 
gust 21. 


THE official lawn-tennis rules for 1889 have 
just been issued by Wright & Ditson, in the 
same neat and convenient form adopted sev- 
eral years since. The little book is crammed 
with interesting information, and contains the 
constitution and by-laws of the national associa- 
tion, lists of clubs and officers, and valuable 
contributions by James Dwight, Joseph S. 
Clark, R. D. Sears, H. A. Taylor, V. G. Hall 
and H. W. Slocum, Jr. 


In the lawn-tennis tournament, May 25, the 
contest for the championship of Ireland re- 
sulted in a victory for Hamilton, who rather un- 
expectedly defeated Ernest Renshaw. Thus far, 
in all the competitions, the Irish players, both 
ladies and gentlemen, have carried off a great 
majority of the honors and prizes. 


Dr. JamMEs Dwicut, of Boston, who, it will be 
remembered, played the first game of tennis in 
this country, has recently returned from abroad 
and states that in his opinion American players 
in general are gaining on their English cousins. 


‘**Jack’’ (J. Purvis-Bruce, of the famous Rip- 
ley Road Club, Surrey, England) has ceased his 
wanderings and settled down in Westboro, Mass. 
He has connected himself with a bicycle com- 
pany, but will still continue to delight his many 
friends through the columns of various papers. 


WALKING. 


INTEREST in walking, as a means of healthful 
exercise, is rapidly increasing. The Fresh Air 
Club, of New York city, has had a number of 
enjoyable excursions up the Hudson and into 
New Jersey. In Washington there is also a 
club whose object is to encourage pleasant trips 
on foot. 


THE Appalachian Mountain Club, like the 
Fresh Air Club, has been giving a series of out- 
ings into the suburbs of Boston, each under the 
leadership of an experienced guide who was 
able to point out the beauties of the localities 
he was familiar with. Reports from various 
places throughout the country give evidence 
that walking will be very popular this summer, 


YACHTING. 


THE first big yacht race of the year was sailed 
May 20 between the 7ttania and the Shamrock. 
The race was for a trophy valued at $750, and 
was arranged by the Larchmont Regatta Com- 
mittee. The route was from an imaginary line 


extending from the club house to a stake boat 
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anchored to the southward, to and around a 
boat off Stamford Light, again to Hempstead 
and the starting line, covering a distance of 37 
nautical miles. The Shamrock, which had been 
allowed g seconds headway, crossed the line 
Im. 9\%s. behind the 7itania. The latter was 
sailed by Capt. Hank Haff, the former by her 
owner, J. Roger-Maxwell, and Captain Smith. 
After a very interesting contest the 7itania 
reached the finishing line 6m. 7s. ahead of the 
Shamrock. 


THE Knickerbocker Yacht Club gave a very 
successful regatta on Memorial Day. In some 
respects there was too much wind, and some of 
the smaller craft came to grief. In all other re- 
spects the affair was most enjoyable, 


THE yacht-racing season in New England 
waters was opened on Decoration Day by the 
South Boston Yacht Club, which gave an open 
regatta off the club house at City Point. Though 
there were many boats—about eighty—to start, 
still the success of the regatta was marred by 
light winds, which prevented many from finish- 
ing. 

The winners in the several classes were as 
follows: 

First-class centreboards, Shadow; second- 
class centreboards, White Fawn and Black 
Cloud ; second-class keels, Veto, Echo and Judith ; 
third-class centreboards, Eureka, Tomcat, Posy 
and Xing Pin ; third-class keels, Thelga, Alice, 
Hard Times and Bride of the Wind ; fourth-class, 
Diadem, Rocket and Flora Lee ; fifth-class, Skip- 
per, Minnie and Sprite, 


Valkyrie appears to be one of the fastest boats 
that Watson has yet turned out. In several 
races she was able to show her stern to such 
flyers as the /rex and Yarana. Variable winds 
had, however, something to do with her success, 
as in a subsequent 30-mile run with a good 
breeze both Jrex and Yarana defeated her. 


A SILVER cup valued at $500 will be offered by 
Mr. Frederick Willets to be competed for ina 
series of races by various yacht clubs along the 
Hudson from Sing Sing to New York. The 
trophy will be placed in the keeping of the 
Yonkers Corinthian Yacht Club. 


Tue New York Corinthian Yacht Club an- 
nounces a sweepstakes race at Newport, over a 
25-mile triangular course, one leg of which must 
be dead to windward. The date for the race 
will be shortly after the New York Yacht Club’s 
cruise. Date, time, place and course are to be 
announced August 3. 


THE American Yacht Club, of Newburyport, 
Mass., announces a series of interesting races, 
which will keep the members busy until the 
season is near itsend. The grand open regatta 
takes place August 19 and promises to be a big 
success, as there will be many visiting boats 
present, and many of them will doubtless enter 
the race. The officers are: Commodore, El- 
bridge G. Woodwell; captain, Charles H, 
Shackford ; secretary, E, A. Follansbee. 


THE Regatta Committee of the Quincy Yacht 
Club has decided on the following fixtures for 
the season: Thursday, July 18, second cham- 
pionship ; Saturday, August 3, open race ; Sat- 
urday, August 7, ladies’ day ; Saturday, August 
31, third championship. 
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OUTING FOR JULY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 


pertaining to all sports.} 


Chas, A. Sheffeld, Florence, Mass.—The rule is 
that the gentleman should be on the lady’s left- 
hand side, for he thereby protects her skirts 
from passing carriages and is at hand with his 
right hand to render her assistance the moment 
she needs him. But we frankly confess that 
this rule is more honored in the breach than in 
the observance, and nine cavaliers out of ten 
will be found on the lady’s right-hand side. 

If, therefore, you are riding for pleasure, and 
both of you thorough equestrians, ride on the 
right-hand side of the lady. If you are teach- 
ing a lady to ride and wish to lend her assist- 
ance from time to time, either in managing her 
horse or in any other respect, ride on the lady’s 
left. 


Clarence S. Kates, Philadelphia, Pa,—Write to 
one of the yachting agencies mentioned in the 
advertising pages of OUTING, stating whether 
you want a steam yacht, schooner, sloop or cat- 
boat. Start from Philadelphia. There are no 
cruises published. Delaware Bay and Long 
Island Sound are both good cruising grounds. 


Hf. B., Susquehanna, Pa,—The Susquehanna 
has been cruised by canoes from Afton, N. Y., 
50 miles above Binghamton, to the bay. Trip 
should not be taken later than June, as the 
water is too low. The cruises have been de- 
scribed in the American Canoeist. Below Harris- 
burgh a short distance is the only dangerous 
part. There are dams above there, but they 
can be run through the chutes. There is a 
canal from Chesapeake Bay to Delaware Bay 
and a canal from Trenton to New York; so the 
entire trip is a practicable one. The trip from 
Afton to Harrisburgh was made by a party of 
three in one canoe, in May, 1889. 


Albert R., Springfield, Mass.—By consulting 
Mr. F.W. Janssen’s *‘ Athletic and Aquatic His- 
tory’’ you will find what clubs compose the 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, the 
Mississippi Valley Amateur Rowing Association 
and the Canadian Rowing Association. By 
simply addressing a note to the president of 
each club you will, no doubt, be able to learn 
what you desire. 


HH. D. S., Bloomington, Jil.—Cedar canoes are 
made lighter than canvas. They run as low as 
Io pounds, to carry 500 pounds. A 22-pound, 
open, 10%-foot Rushton is as good asany ; cost 
about $35. Folding canvas canoes are made 
which might do. Regular. canvas canoes are 
not made by canoe builders, but by amateurs, 
and are not on the market. 


F. W. Rawk, Bryn Mawr, Pa.—There are no 
canoeing maps of New York and Pennsylvania 
so far as we know. County maps ought, how- 
ever, to be of considerable service to you. 


James Sweet, Cincinnati, Ohio.—You will find 
rowing a very good exercise for you. If you 
know how to handle an oar well, spend what 
leisure time you have for a month or two in get- 
ting into some sort of form and then take a va- 
cation of two or three weeks, and, with a com- 


panion, goforalongrow. There are numerous 
pretty streams within easy reach, no doubt. 
Get alight boat and carry no more baggage than 
is necessary. You need next to none, since you 
are out for health and not to make an impres- 
sion on the natives. Read ‘‘A Pair-Oared 
Crew’’ in this number and go and do like- 
wise. 


Enquirer, Newark, N. J7.—If the doctor has 
advised you to ride for your health, do so by all 
means. If at a loss for a route read ‘* June 
Days in the Saddle,” in the June OuriNG, and 
“‘Riding in Its Relation to Health’’ in this 
number. If possible travel in a party. The 
benefit you will derive from companionship will 
be double that you would have when going alone. 
There are so many trips that can be taken that 
we will not recommend any particular region. 
Get a good horse, one that you can trust and 
that won't fail you at a trying moment. 


Swimmer.—You should not stay in the water 
longer than from fifteen to twenty minutes un- 
less you possess a very strong constitution. A 
long stay in the water only weakens you, and 
you will feel tired and listless after your bath 
and not exhilarated and fresh, as you should. 


A. H., New York City.—You ask if the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union would accept your entry, 
coming as you do from a N. A. A. A. A. club. 
The A. A. U. passed a resolution barring 
everyone who has competed under N. A. A. A. 
A. rules since August 25, 1888. A number of 
athletes have been recently reinstated, and the 
following three associations recognized : Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association, Western Ama- 
teur Athletic Association, Pacific Coast Ama- 
teur Athletic Association. 


Rk. E. P., Savannah, Ga.—By writing to Mr. 
Lawrence Tucker, secretary Boston Athletic 
Association, Exeter street and St. James ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., and to Mr. Frank Tracey, 
secretary New England Rowing Association, 46 
Fairmount street, Cambridgeport, Mass., you 
will doubtless be able to get copies of the rules 
of management used by those associations. 


Paris Exposition.—We have repeatedly an- 
swered that question and do so now again, 
thinking that many of our readers will thank 
us for doing so. -You can do no better than to 
procure checks from the Cheque Bank, Limited, 
whose American agents are E. J Mathews & 
Co., 2 Wall street, New York city. Provided 
with these you will have no trouble at all in 
getting money in whatever currency you wish. 
In this respect these checks are better than 
drafts, because the latter always require identi- 
fication of the holder. In many places, notably 
in Paris, where you will spend most of your 
money, the checks are readily accepted at hotels 
and business houses. An additional advan- 
tage which this system of exchange possesses 
is that the checks are equal to cash, there being 
a guarantee on deposit in the Bank of England 
and invested in Government securities. Be- 
sides this, the fact that hotels cash them makes 
it possible for travelers to obtain money on holi- 
days and Sundays when banks are closed. 
This, it will be readily seen, is a great con- 
venience. 
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Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 
security for their delivery 


THE TERRIBLE 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 
to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on 


any company doing personal insurance - 
Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALLI 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 


Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege of 
PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


PRES’ T, SEC’ Y. 
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